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CHAPTER ONE 


CONCEPTS AND METHODS 


A summary of previous research and the aim of this study 


1.1 Clement’s sources and previous research 


One of the characteristic features of the work of Clement of Alexandria 
is the presence of borrowed material, in other words phrases or passages, 
often extensive ones, taken more or less accurately from other authors. 
For this reason, Clement’s work is, like that of Eusebius of Caesarea 
several generations later, a rich mine of fragments of Greek literature, 
some known from other appearances, others transmitted only by Cle- 
ment. Within Clement’s work, the Stromateis are preeminently the 
writings in which such borrowings are incorporated. While they have 
successfully served in this role as a source for the works of other writers, 
the Stromateis have long given difficulties as coherent compositions in their 
own right. Not only have scholars interpreted them very differently, but 
unwary general readers have also been discouraged by their hetero- 
geneous texture. The abrupt shifts from Clement’s own thoughts to 
the alien material, which is often rather awkwardly integrated into the 
flow of the text, make continuous reading a difficult task. Transitions are 
not always clearly distinguished, and acknowledgement of sources is 
scarce at best; most of the time Clement connects a thought ‘from 
outside’ by no more than a single word, a brief formula, a hidden allu- 
sion or a mere hint. 


The various quotations, paraphrases and reminiscences are drawn from 
a colorfully disparate array of sources. In addition to the Bible and Early 
Christian and heretical writings, material is culled from every nook and 
cranny of the nearly thousand-year span of Greek literature, whether it 
be philosophy, history, rhetoric, tragedy, epic, lyric poetry, mythology 
or even tall stories, oracles and proverbs.! The indices to these borrow- 


1 W. Krause, Die Stellung der frühchristlichen Autoren zur heidnischen Literatur, 1958, p. 126, 
has given a numerical survey of quotations in the early Christian literature; it includes 
quotations from the Old and New Testament and Christian, Greek and Roman 
literature. Apparently, Clement offers an unusual picture, not only with regard to Greek 
literature, but also to his biblical usage. 
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ings have become very bulky in the course of the centuries, and they may 
well be amplified by new discoveries in the future. Already in the second 
edition of Clement’s work published in 1592 in Heidelberg, Fr. Sylburg 
included an inventory of quotations from the Bible and from profane 
authors. The Oxford edition of 1715 by Potter infused a substantial 
number of new references, particularly to Philo; it had an amplified and 
improved version published in Venice in 1757, which was the basis for 
Migne's edition, PG VIII/IX, Paris 1857 (reprinted 1890/1891). 

When Otto Stahlin was instructed by the Kirchenvater-Kommission 
der Königlichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften to re-edit 
Clement, he enlarged and enriched the identifiable borrowed material 
with great erudition. In his first publications of the text, which appeared 
from 1905 to 1909, this material was inserted in the annotations, and 
ultimately it was brought together in an index volume, which came out 
in 1936.2 This extension of Clement’s sources was greatly aided by 
Stahlin’s contact with other contemporary editors of ancient authors; 
Cohn-Wendland’s work on Philo was particularly relevant for the pres- 
ent purpose.’ He also was in touch with scholars engaged in identifying 
borrowings in earlier Greek writers. Thus ‘‘entstand eine Ausgabe, die 
höchsten Ansprüchen genügte und die Anerkennung der erfahrensten 
Kritiker fand.’’* In the translation of Stählin in the ‘Bibliothek der Kir- 
chenväter’, which appeared at the same time as his index, the river of 
sources was swelled even further by more references. The process of iden- 
tification continued in the later editions of Früchtel and Treu, which con- 
tained supplements to Stahlin’s index. 


In studies on Clement, the problem of his sources has been examined 
from different perspectives. When the influx of critical editions at the end 
of the last century gave better access to texts of early authors, attention 


O. T. N. T. Christ. Greek Roman 
Irenaeus 457 865 — 16 — 
Hippolytus 194 269 61 118 — 
Clement 1002 1608 152 966 1 
Origen 552 934 6 39 — 


The statistics in this survey, which includes many more authors, give only an approxima- 
tion, because Krause has based his compilation on the indices of the various editions, 
which are achieved in different ways, Krause, p. 125, (in my opinion his numbers of 
Origen seem inaccurate). The survey offers, moreover, the direct quotations; for the rela- 
tionship between direct and indirect quotations, see Krause, p. 128. 

? St-Fr, Einleitung, p. XII; Stáhlin, BKV 7, Einleitung, p. 42ff. 

3 See p. 232. 

t Sc Fr, Einleitung, p. XII. 
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was directed first to identifying pre-existing material in Clement.’ 
Analysis then went on to the question of how this borrowed material had 
turned up in his work. Hypotheses were formulated about one or more 
writings that Clement had drawn on more or less consciously. For some, 
these writings would have formed the very backbone of his work; in this 
view, Clement became little more than a copyist.© The role of 
intermediary sources came into favor and was extensively discussed; in 
comparisons with other writers, groups of similar quotations could be 
identified, and it was conjectured that these parallel groups stemmed 
from a common source or sources. It was hypothesized that these sources 
were collections like handbooks, excerpts and florilegia. In this view, Cle- 
ment, who would have made great use of these intermediaries, was not 
just a copyist but rather an independent compiler.’ 

The most provocative attempt to reconstruct the way in which this 
compendious material was transmitted to Clement was made by Wilhelm 
Bousset. Discussion was long dominated by his theory of the so-called 
‘Pantaenus-Quelle’: namely, that in parts of his work like the Excerpta, 
the Eclogae and the Stromateis VI and VII Clement used and published 
notes of his teacher Pantaenus. This ‘Pantaenus-Quelle’ was distin- 
guished from another intermediary source that appears in Stromateis I and 
V and that is centered on the traditional theme of the ‘theft of the Greeks’ 
(in essence, the idea that Plato is dependent on Moses). In this theory, 
Bousset tried to bring forward a solution to the obvious contradictions 
and difficulties in composition found in Clement’s work. The theory as 
such did not find favor in the eyes of later scholars and has been 
discredited, particularly by the dissertation of J. Munck.? 

In the nineteen thirties, the study of Clement changed course and in 
a certain sense curved back to Clement himself by posing the questions 
of what purpose the borrowings served and how they function in Cle- 
ment’s thought. The change in viewpoint might have been caused by a 
more positive assessment of the symbolic way of thinking characteristic 
of Alexandrian writers in general. Not only their hermeneutical approach 
but also their attitudes toward spirituality and their ideas about the 


5 For a historical survey of the question of quotations and sources in Clement, see 
Stahlin, BKV 7, Einleitung, p. 47ff. and with regard to the Paedagogue, P. J. C. Gussen, 
Het leven in Alexandrié, 1955, p. 5,8f. 

6 P. Wendland, Quaestiones Musonianae, 1886; in this book Wendland argues that Paed. 
II and III was simply a copy of a Stoic writing dedicated to Musonius. J. Gabrielsson, 
Uber die Quellen des Clemens Alexandrinus, Vol. I 1906, Vol. II 1909, II p. 437, supposes 
one underlying source dedicated to Favorinus. 

7 A. Elter, De gnomologiorum Graecorum historia atque origine, Progr. Bonn (1893, 1894, 
1895); H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1879, p. 244ff. 

* W. Bousset, Jüdisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom, 1915. 

9 J. Munck, Untersuchungen über Klemens von Alexandria, 1933. 
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sacraments and the church were involved in this more favourable 
appraisal.!? The books of Walter Völker on Philo, Clement and Origen 
form a monumental demonstration of this renewed theological interest. !! 

In the study of Clement’s use of sources as well, the interest shifted 
from the form of the quotations and their derivation to the more authen- 
tic Christian content that Clement imparted to the material, a focus that 
appears in the book that F. Quatember wrote on the Paedagogue.'? P.J.C. 
Gussen investigated the borrowings and their sources in the Paedagogue 
from a somewhat different angle but with similar presuppositions, 
namely that Clement should be treated within his own context and that 
it should be established how the borrowings function within his argumen- 
tation.!? To this end he used the literary method of comparing the bor- 
rowings individually in form and content and meticulously defining the 
alterations of meaning in their setting in Clement. Gussen’s approach, 
however, is not theological but cultural; everyday life in Alexandria is the 
focus in his work. In connection with this method, the studies of N. 
Zeegers-vander Vorst must be mentioned;'* she drew Clement into her 
investigations of citations from Greek poets in Christian apologists and 
both established formal classifications and explored the usage and effect 
of the citations. F. Castincaud also distinguished an extensive system of 
categories to test and describe quotations from profane Greek writers in 
the Paedagogue.!^ 


10 H. Lewy, Sobria ebrietas (Beih. ZNTW 9), 1929; R. Arnou, Platonisme des Pères, 
in DTAC XII, c. 2258-2392, 1933; H. U. von Balthasar, Le mystérion d’Origéne, in RSR 
26 (1936), p. 513-526; 27 (1937), 38-64; Idem, Geist und Feuer, 1938; R. Cadiou, Introduc- 
tion au systeme d’Origene, 1932; Idem, La jeunesse d’Origene, 1936; Th. Camelot, Les idées 
de Clément d' Alexandrie sur l'utilisation des sciences et de la litérature profane, in RSR 
21 (1931) p. 38-66; Idem, Clément d'Alexandrie et l'utilisation de la philosophie grec- 
que, in ibid. p. 541-569; A. J. Festugiére, L idéal religieux des Grecs et l'Evangile, 1932; H. 
Koch, Pronota und Paideusis, 1932; M. Lot-Borodine, La doctrine de la déification chez 
les péres grecs, in RHR 105-107 (1931-1933); E. Molland, Clement of Alexandria on the 
origin of Greek philosophy, in Symbolae Osloenses 15/16 (1936) p. 57-85; Cl. Mondésert, 
Le symbolisme chez Clément d'Alexandrie, in RSR 26 (1936) p. 158-180; H. Rahner, 
Taufe und geistliches Leben bei Origenes, in ZAM 7 (1932), p. 205-232; Idem, Die 
Gottesgeburt, in ZK Th 59 (1935) p. 313-418, see also his: Symbole der Kirche, 1964, p. 19- 
87; K. Rahner, Le début d'une doctrine des cinq sens spirituels, in RAM 13 (1931), p. 
113-145. For a bibliography see A. Lieske, Die Theologie der Logosmystik bei Origenes (MBTh 
22), 1938, p. VIIff. Literaturverz.; H. Steneker, Peithous Demiourgia, 1967, p. XIIIff. 

11 W. Völker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes (BHTh 7), 1931; Idem, Fortschritt und 
Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien, 1938; Idem, Der wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens Alexandrinus 
(TU 57), 1952. 

12 F, Quatember, Die christliche Lebenshaltung des Klemens von Alexandrien nach seinem 
Pádagogus, 1946. 

13 Gussen, see note 5. 

14 N. Zeegers-vander Vorst, Les citations des poètes grecs chez les apologistes chrétiens du Ile 
siècle, 1972. 

15 F. Castincaud, Les citations d'auteurs grecs profanes dans le Pedagogue de Clément d'Alexan- 
drie, (mémoire pour la maitrise, Poitiers) 1976. 
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1.2 Studies in the relationship between Philo and Clement 


The fact that Clement, particularly in the Stromateis, is dependent on 
Philo, was established in the critical editions of both authors and has been 
reconfirmed by many modern studies. This dependence has been des- 
cribed in various widely divergent ways. First of all, there have been 
general pronouncements which simply assert that Clement is dependent 
to an unspecified degree on Philo; these vague affirmations, which occur 
more than once, do little, of course, to illuminate the relationship.!9 Sec- 
ond, individual issues are discussed; philosophical concepts have been 
frequent points of comparison. One of the foci of attention has been the 
concept and description of God; another is the doctrine of the logos, a 
traditional meeting point in the relationship between the two writers.!? 
Hermeneutics, biblical exegesis and allegorical interpretation have also 
been examined.!? Philo and Clement are compared in studies of detail 


16 Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, points this out with some examples, p. 65 note 1. 

17 For the older literature up to 1956, see S. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, a study in Chris- 
tian Platonism and Gnosticism, 1971, p. 199 note 6; further: E. Molland, Clement of Alex- 
andria on the origin of Greek philosophy, see note 10 above; H. A. Wolfson, Clement 
of Alexandria on the generation of the Logos, in Church History 10 (1951), p. 3-11; J. 
Quasten, Der gute Hirt in hellenistischer und frühchristlicher Logostheologie, in 
Festschrift I. Herwegen, 1938, p. 51-58. Further: A. Le Boulluec, Clément d'Alexandrie, 
Stromate V, t. II, p. 43, 85; H. Chadwick, History and Thought of the Early Church (a reprint 
of articles), 1982, earlier published in The Cambridge History of later Greek and early medieval 
Philosophy, (ed. A. H. Armstrong), 1967, p. 137-157 (Philo and the beginnings of Chris- 
tian Thought), p. 168-181 (Clement of Alexandria); C. Colpe, Von der Logoslehre des 
Philon zu der des Clemens Alexandrinus, in Kerygma und Logos (Festschrift C. Andresen) 
1979, p. 89-107; H. Dórrie, Platonica Minora, 1976; J. Egan, Logos and emanation in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, in Trinification of the world (Festschrift F. E. Crowe), 
1978, p. 176-209; E. Fascher, Der Logos-Christus als góttlicher Lehrer bei Clemens von 
Alexandrien, in TU 77, 1961, p. 193-207; F. R. Gahbauer, Die Erzieherrolle des Logos 
Christus in der Ethik des Klemens von Alexandrien, in MTZ 31 (1986) p. 296-305; W. 
Kelber, Die Logoslehre von Heraclit bis Origenes, 1961; B. Mondin, Filone e Clemente, 1968; 
Idem, Fede cristiana e pensiero greco secondo Clem. Aless., in Evangelizzazione e cultura 
II, 1976, p. 132-142; E. F. Osborn, The philosophy of Clement of Alexandria, 1957; Idem, 
The beginnings of Christian Philosophy, 1981; H. Robberts, Christian Philosophy in Clement 
of Alexandria, in Philosophy and Christianity (ded.to Prof. H. Dooyeweerd), 1965; C. J.de 
Vogel, Platonism and Christianity, in VigChr 39 (1985), p. 1-62 (Philo, p. 1-17; Clement, 
p. 21-22); J. H. Waszink, Der Platonismus und die altchristliche Gedankenwelt, Entre- 
tiens sur l'antiquité classique, tome III, 1955, p. 137-179. 

15 W. den Boer, De allegorese in het werk van Clemens Alexandrinus, 1940; Idem, 
Hermeneutic problems in early Christian literature, in VigChr 1 (1947), p. 150-167; P. 
Th. Camelot, Foi et Gnose, 1945, p. 73ff.; I. Christiansen, Die Technik der allegorischen 
Auslegungswissenschaft bei Philo von Alexandrien, 1969; L. Copellotti, L’influsso di Filone su 
Clemente nell esegesi biblica (diss. Torino),1956 (unfortunately after repeated requests not 
available); J. Daniélou, Typologie et allégorie chez Clément d' Alexandrie, in StPatr. IV 
(TU 79), 1961, p. 50-57; H. Dórrie, Zur Methodik antiker Exegese, in ZNTW 65 (1974), 
p. 121-138; R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event; a study of the sources and significance of 
Origen ’s interpretation of Scripture, 1959; I. Heinemann, Philons griechische und jüdische Bildung, 
1932; P. Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philo’s auf die álteste christliche Exegese, 1908; H. de Lubac, 
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that describe either a single passage or a single book;!? Wendland has 
used such a comparison in order to confirm the accuracy and coherence 
of the text of Philo and to establish the sequence of a number of his 
treatises.?? Where the two writers have been brought together in studies 
of single words or concepts,?! the relationship has rarely been projected 
systematically into a broader perspective. 

It is self-evident that a hoard of valuable information can be found 
scattered in translations, introductions and commentaries.?? Ever since 
Cohn/Wendland incorporated the close parallels in Clement in the notes 
to their edition of Philo , Philonic scholarship has continued to bring for- 
ward new perspectives on the relationship. Commentaries, monographs 
and articles in reference books like dictionaries also make valuable con- 
tributions.? Occasionally, comparisons are made from more remote 
fields of study. Valuable observations can be found for example in discus- 
sions of Pythagorean speculation on numbers, the Platonic idea of 
assimilation to God, the concept of ‘anapausis’ in Gnosticism or even the 
concept of ‘darkness’ in Dionysius Areopagita.?* Many other examples 


““Typologie”’ et ‘‘Allégorisme’’, in RSR 34 (1947), p. 180-226; B. L. Mack, Exegetical 
traditions in Alexandrian Judaism, SPh 3, 1974/75 p. 71-112; A. Méhat, Clément 
d' Alexandrie et les sens de l'Ecriture, in Epektasis (Mélanges J. Daniélou), 1972, p. 355- 
365; Cl. Mondésert, Clément d'Alexandrie, 1944; Idem, Symbolisme, in RSR 26 (1936) p. 
158-180; R. Mortley, Connaissance religieuse et herméneutique chez Clément d'Alexandrie, 1973, 
p. 43ff.; J. Munck, Christus und Israel, in Acta Jutlandica XXVIII, 1956; V. Nikiprowet- 
zky, L'exégése de Philon d'Alexandrie, in RHPhR 53 (1973), p. 309-329; Idem, Le com- 
mentaire de l’Ecriture chez Philon d’Alexandrie, (ALGH] 11), 1977; J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie, 
les origines grecques et les contestations judéo-chrétiennes, 1976 (2e ed.), Philon, p. 231-242; Clé- 
ment, p. 265-275; Idem, Remarques sur la théorie de l'exégése allégorique chez Philon, 
in PAL, p. 131-167; C. Siegfried, Philon von Alexandrien als Ausleger des Alten Testaments, 
1875; M. Simonetti, Profilo Storico dell’esegesi patristica, 1981; U. Treu, Etymologie und 
Allegorie bei Klemens von Alexandrien, in StPatr IV (TU 79), 1961, p. 191-211. 

19 For example: K. Prümm, Glaube und Erkenntniss im zweiten Buch der Stromata 
des Klemens von Alexandria, in Scholastik 12 (1937), p. 17-57; J. C. M. van Winden, 
Quotations from Philo in Clement of Alexandria's Protrepticus, in VigChr 32 (1978) p. 
208-213; J. Daniélou, Typologie, p. 50-57. 

20 P. Wendland, Philo und Clemens Alexandrinus, in Hermes 31 (1896), p. 435-456. 

?! Dispersed examples may be found in the works of: P. Th. Camelot, Foi et Gnose, 
1945; J. Daniélou, Message Evangelique et culture hellénistique, 1961, p. 100ff.,219ff.,300ff. ; 
W. Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, see note 11. 

?? see p. 231. 

23 For example: V. Nikiprowetzky / A. Solignac, art. Philon d'Alexandrie / Philon 
chez les Péres, in DSp XII 1, col. 1352-1374, 1984. 

?* This is an arbitrary selection to show that the subject can be extended without 
limitations. For the above mentioned examples, see A. Delatte, Etudes sur la littérature 
pythagoricienne, 1915, p. 229-245; J. Helderman, Die Anapausis im Evangelium Veritatis, 
1984; H. Merki, ‘Opoiwoç Be; von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur Gottähnlichkeit 
bei Gregor von Nyssa, (Paradosis 7), 1952, p. 44-59 (esp. p. 51); Idem, art. Eben- 
bildlichkeit, in RACA 4 (1958), p. 467-479; H. Ch. Puech, La ténébre mystique chez 
Pseudo-Denys |’Aréopagite et dans la tradition patristique, in EtCarm XXIII (1938), p. 
33-53 (Clément, p. 46-48). 
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could be added to this arbitrarily selected handful. Strikingly, there have 
been separate studies on both Philo and Clement, like those of Pohlenz 
and Völker, that have dedicated little systematic attention to the relation- 
ship between the two.?5 

The following survey will generally leave out the above-mentioned 
categories of study and will concern itself with those that have attempted 
to analyze Clement’s use of Philo thoroughly and consistently. The 
various methods and presuppositions of these studies will be discussed, 
and a comparison of their results will be attempted. 


1.2.1 Heinisch 


The first to make a major comparative study of both authors was Paul 
Heinisch in 1908.76 Heinisch, originally an Old Testament scholar, gave 
his book the title: Der Einfluss Philos auf die älteste christliche Exegese (Bar- 
nabas, Justin und Clemens von Alexandria), and as a subtitle: ‘‘ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der allegorisch-mystischen Schriftauslegung im christlichen 
Altertum." He built on a study of C. Siegfried dedicated to Philo's 
allegorical interpretation of the Bible, a work that had introduced the 
Fathers of the Church into the discussion in sketchy fashion.?? 
Heinisch deals first with the development of allegorical exegesis in 
Greek, Jewish and Christian writers.?® The Christian series begins with 
Clement of Rome and continues through Barnabas, Justin, Theophilus 
of Antioch and Irenaeus to conclude with Clement of Alexandria. Some 
of these authors, like Barnabas and Justin, reappear regularly in the 
course of the book, although Clement of Alexandria is cited most fre- 
quently in comparisons with Philo. Heinisch then discusses Philo's influ- 
ence on ancient Christian hermeneutics.?? Important themes are the con- 
cept of inspiration, the various senses of Scripture and the hermeneutical 
rules; these rules include word-derivations, interpretation of proper 
names, symbolic interpretation of men, animals and lifeless things. An 
important principle is also the unity of Scripture. Finally, Heinisch 


2 M. Pohlenz, Philon von Alexandreia, [Nachr. von der Akad. der Wiss. in Göttingen, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse], 1942,1; Idem, Klemens von Alexandreia und sein hellenisches Christentum 
[ibidem], 1943, 3; W. Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 617ff., however, has given a brief 
appendix at the end of his book on the subject, where he gives a survey of various themes. 
See also J. Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri, 1950; Idem, Philon d'Alexandrie, 1958; Idem, 
Message évangélique et culture hellénistique aux Ile et Ille siècles, 1961; Idem, Typologie, cf. 
note 18. 

?s P, Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos auf die älteste christliche Exegese, 1908. 

?' C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments, 1875. 

* Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 1-42. 
? Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 42-125. 
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delves into Philo’s influence on the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
his special field of interest. He describes this influence on concepts of 
God, the logos, creation, the patriarchs, the history of Moses and the 
law; Heinisch subdivides the last into ritual, moral and civil laws. 

In his concise summary, a line of development is pursued from Philo 
through Justin and Clement up to Origen.?! Heinisch concludes that Cle- 
ment was entirely guided by his Jewish master. Clement renounced an 
independent exegesis of the Old Testament and satisfied himself with 
copying Philo’s interpretation, which he often reproduced literally. In 
those passages in which Clement seemed to make his own contribution, 
he was dependant on Philo methodologically. In his allegorical explana- 
tion of the New Testament he manifested himself as a good pupil of 
Philo. Heinisch, however, appends rather weakly that Clement was not 
‘fein blosser Plagiator’’; apparently he directs himself to scholars of his 
time, like Wendland and Diels, who had an even lower opinion of Cle- 
ment as an independent thinker.?? Contemporarily with Heinisch’s 
book, Gabrielsson published a study that passed an extremely negative 
judgement on Clement’s originality 3 

From a methodological point of view, several approaches are inter- 
twined in Heinisch’s work. On the one hand, in a method that might be 
called analytical, he bases himself on fragments, which he treats as 
unified ‘blocks’ and which he juxtaposes with passages from other 
authors. In his section on ritual laws,?* for example, he pairs Philo’s De 
Vita Mosis II with Stromateis V 32-38, or in dealing with the subject of civil 
laws, he puts parts of De Virtutibus next to Stromateis II 84-100. In what 
might be called a thematic approach, on the other hand, Heinisch starts 
from a set of dogmatic conceptions for which texts are found as a kind 
of illustration. Examples can be found in the parts of his book that deal 
with God and logos, creation and matter, mankind and the Fall. 
Heinisch’s agenda leads to a double track which proceeds analytically via 
the search for sources and the comparison of texts and at the same time 
systematically through the comparison of thoughts; a track that is pur- 
sued less convincingly than the first. 

The ambiguity of his approach may be the reason why later scholars 
like Völker and Lilla have given such contrasting appraisals of Heinisch’s 
work.% For Völker, Heinisch does not go beyond juxtaposing externals 


30 Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 125-291. 
Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 291-292. 

32 Wendland, Diels, see note 6-7. 

33 Gabrielsson, see note 6. 

** Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 231ff. 

35 Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 281ff. 

36 Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 65; Lilla, Clement, p. 199-200, especially about the con- 
cepts of the Logos. 
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and merely tacks together parallels. Lilla, on the contrary, is more 
positive; Heinisch’s book offers ‘‘the most accurate and precise inquiry 
which has ever been made on the exact correspondances, in the single 
passages, between Clement and Philo." 


1.2.2 Mondésert 


In the course of the nineteen thirties the study of Clement took a different 
direction and focused more sharply on Clement's adaptation of his 
sources. In the vanguard of this movement was Claude Mondésert, who 
dedicated a systematical study to Clement’s theology.?? This publication 
was a pioneering effort to base a new understanding of Clement on his 
use of Scripture. Mondésert, who gives his book Clément d'Alexandrie the 
subtitle: ‘‘Introduction à l'étude de sa pensée à partir de l’Ecriture”, 
states, that when one considers the way in which Clement treats his 
borrowings from the Bible, one gains a better idea of the intention of his 
theological thinking in general. 

With sharp and sensitive insight, Mondésert has shed light upon 
various aspects of Clement’s theology, exemplified in numerous passages 
that he includes in translation. He discusses issues like the ‘esoteric’ char- 
acter of Clement’s work, Scripture as a continuous revelation and a liv- 
ing tradition, the role of the auditor and receiver of this tradition, the 
unity of the Old and the New Testament and other apologetic themes. 
He discusses symbolism and thinking in symbolic terms as well as more 
technical questions like the way in which Clement quotes, the biblical 
books he uses and the relationship between Clement’s text and the Sep- 
tuagint. He furthermore describes the distinctions between the various 
senses of Scripture and develops his own system of categories for this pur- 
pose. Mondésert concludes with a review of the main points of Clement’s 
theology, which he groups around revelation, the incarnation of Christ, 
and salvation. 

Within this framework, Mondésert has included a chapter on the rela- 
tionship of Clement and Philo in which he investigates Philo’s influence 
on Clement’s use and interpretation of the Bible.?® He inserts a marginal 
note on the opinion, which is as widespread as it is unnuanced, that Philo 
has been Clement’s model, and he tries to formulate the relationship 
more accurately. Delatte had already pointed out that not all the 
references in Stahlin’s edition were equally important. He had written a 


37 C. Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie, 1944. 
38 Mondésert, Clément, p. 163-183. 
39 Mondésert, Clément, p. 166. 
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study on Pythagorean literature published in 1915 that involved Clement 
in a passage dealing with speculations on numbers.*? In a similar way, 
Mondésert expresses his doubts about Stahlin’s frequent references to 
philosophical formulae, which do not all represent direct or even indirect 
borrowings from Philo.*! He applies the same prudence to biblical inter- 
pretations that run parallel in Philo and Clement in which a definite 
dependence is hard to establish. Even when the point of origin may be 
traced to Philo, it is not simple to decide if the material came directly or 
via an intermediate channel. 

Mondésert, however, identifies unmistakable borrowings that are not 
mere quotations. As an example he has included a translation of the 
passage from the fifth book of the Stromateis in which the furnishing of the 
temple and the vestments of the high priest are described.*? Clement’s 
passage is projected against Philo’s wording, and the different scriptural 
senses form the keys to the comparison. Thus he distinguishes historical, 
theological, prophetic, philosophical and mystical senses.*? A second 
method of comparison, which is placed in the margin of the text just as 
the distinction of senses is, concerns itself with a distinction of themes; 
he makes a distinction between a Philonic theme, a Pauline theme and 
a Christian theme. 

On the grounds of this comparison, Mondésert concludes that in the 
beginning of the passage Clement has close links with Philo but that he 
evolves gradually to a more mystical or even messianic level, an evolu- 
tion that signifies an independent course. Mondésert explains that his 
chapter on Clement and Philo represents only the engagement of a start- 
ing gear in an exploration of the relationship between the two authors. ** 


Generally speaking, Mondésert is relatively sceptical about Philo’s influ- 
ence; he states that Clement might owe much to Philo in philosophical 
terms but that in the interpretation of the Bible his dependence on Philo 
is limited. It is confined to a few standard exegeses and allegorical inter- 
pretations, which may have been either copied or remodeled, some 
numbers and names, the decalogue and the above-mentioned passage 


+ Delatte, see note 24, cf. Chapter VII, p. 201-205. 

41 Mondésert, Clément, p. 167. 

** Mondésert, Clément, p. 172-181. 

#3 For Mondésert's distinction of the senses of Scripture, see p. 155-162: the 
‘historical’ sense is related to the facts of the biblical stories; the ‘theological’ sense 
includes the ethical concepts; The ‘prophetical’ sense is distinguished in a merely pro- 
phetical and a typological component; the ‘philosophical’ sense can be understood as 
cosmical and psychological and the ‘mystical’ sense refers itself to the way of the soul to 
God. 

** Mondésert, Clément, p. 182. 
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about the temple and the high priest. Mondésert, moreover, states that 
these subjects are not of great interest either for Clement or for us (!).* 

As far as a comparison on a larger theological scale is concerned, 
Mondésert comes to similar conclusions, without, however, supplying 
much more evidence. Thus Philo reveals little historical sense; historicity 
is reduced in his writings to a few pieces of biblical data, just enough to 
be a law-abiding Jew. His religious philosophy is timeless and 
immaterial, according to Mondésert, ‘‘pure psychologie de la recherche 
de Dieu dans la prière et l’effort moral, dans la réflexion et par la 
pensée.’’*® Clement is characterized as the contrary, as someone for 
whom the history of salvation is to be found in the Bible. It unfolds itself 
for both Greek and Jew in continuous stages from the divine revelation 
up to the incarnation of Christ. In Clement, the literal sense, therefore, 
is as important as the spiritual or mystical scriptural sense, or sum- 
marized: ‘‘Clément garde partout un sens historique; Philon ne l’a pres- 
que jamais. Clément est avant tout religieux et chrétien, Philo surtout 
philosophe et moraliste.’’*’ 

Methodologically important is Mondésert's initiation of a more 
directed and critical kind of comparison of the two Alexandrians. He 
developed this technique by examining not only the text but also the con- 
text of a passage whose dependence on Philo was unmistakable. As a 
standard for the comparison he set up a system of categories formed by 
scriptural senses and themes. He, moreover, pointed out that Stahlin’s 
references should not be used without caution and that parallels did not 
necessarily equal dependence. 

A difficulty in Mondésert’s characterization of the relationship 
between Philo and Clement is his distinction between philosophical and 
biblical usage, which he alludes to more than once.*? It is questionable 
if such a distinction is justified: that is, if one can detach the philosophical 
language from the interpretative biblical language in both authors to this 
extent. These problems will be brought up in the current inquiry, par- 
ticularly when Clement’s criteria of selection from Philo and his attitude 
toward him are discussed. 


1.2.3 Wolfson 


For this author for whom Philo had been the basis of interest but who 
in addition had described the church fathers, including Clement of Alex- 


#5 Mondésert, Clément, p. 183. 
46 Mondésert, Clément, p. 170. 
** Mondésert, Clément, p. 170. 
** Mondésert, Clément, p. 144, 170, 183. 
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andria, the role of philosophy was of decisive importance. Harry Wolfson 
represents Philo as a philosopher, who, by his well-considered system, as 
it were a well-constructed building, used the important philosophical 
schools, based on Plato, Aristotle and the Stoa, as building material.‘ 
He considers Philo to be the embodiment of the Jewish version of Greek 
philosophy. In his preface to The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Wolfson 
is quite explicit about the method he uses to compare Philo with Chris- 
tian writers. Employing the systematical approach he developed to reveal 
the structure of Philo’s thought, he analyzes the church fathers in order 
to describe the succeeding seventeen centuries of religious philosophy up 
to Spinoza. 

Wolfson legitimizes his undertaking with the pronouncement that the 
material involved requires similar ‘points of attack’: ‘‘terms, formulas 
and analogies scattered throughout the writing in this case not of one but 
of many other men of successive generations. These we tried to piece 
together into a unified and continuous system’’.5° Of special interest is 
Wolfson's idea that the person who has experience in the history of phi- 
losophy is better equipped than anyone else to survey the points at issue, 
even better than the very person who uttered the thoughts and took the 
effort to write them down; ‘‘words, in general, by the very limitations of 
their nature, conceal one's thought as much as they reveal it, and the 
uttered words of philosophers, at their best and fullest, are nothing but 
floating buoys which signal the presence of submerged unuttered 
thoughts.’’®! The task of historical research then is to retrieve and 
co-ordinate these conceptions. 

Wolfson can be eminently trusted with that kind of work; he describes 
his patristic subject with enormous erudition and with an eloquently clear 
argumentation. Yet he remains confined within the systematic structure 
that he had previously set up for himself.°? Even the divisions which he 
made in his major book on Philo are adapted in The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers. 'The first part of The Philosophy..., for example, is not only 
entitled ‘‘Faith and Reason", just as it had been in his book on Philo but 
is also treated in a generally similar way.” The chapters on the incarna- 


+ H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1956, Preface, p. V; cf. L. W. 
Schwartz, Wolfson of Harvard; portrait of a scholar, Philadelphia, 1978; D. T. Runia, 
History of Philosophy in the grand manner; the achievements of H. A. Wolfson in PhRef 
49 (1984). p. 112-133. 

5° Wolfson, Philosophy, p. VI. 

! Wolfson, Philosophy, p. VII. 

5? H. A. Wolfson, Philo I/II, 1947. 

3 Wolfson, Philo I, p. 87-289; various titles of sections reoccur in his book on the early 
Christian writers. 
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tion of Christ and the Trinity can, self-evidently, not be brought in a 
direct correspondance with Philo, yet because of the differentiation that 
Wolfson introduces to the problems surrounding the logos, the chapters 
are related to a Philonic background in an indirect way. 

As for the relationship between Philo and Clement, in one sense, a 
great deal but, in another, very little can be found. The major com- 
parable passages, like the description of the temple and the vestment of 
the high-priest, are present, located under the heading of the allegorical 
interpretation.5* The story of Hagar and Sarah, which allegorically 
represents the relationship between philosophy and Scripture, is 
classified in a separate chapter entitled ‘‘Handmaiden of Scripture" .55 
Most of the references, however, are scattered throughout the book. 

A serious difficulty is that Wolfson has imposed Philo’s influence on 
the other writers, whether it be Tertullian, Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius 
or Arius, so strongly that all these authors, who are so different from one 
another, are pervaded by Philo. It is difficult for these reasons to come 
to a satisfactory definition of the relationship between these writers on the 
basis of Wolfson’s discussion. 


1.2.4 Méhat 


In the nineteen sixties André Méhat had the courage to renew the attack 
on the literary and compositional problems of the Stromateis, which had 
been, to all appearances, exhaustively examined by De Faye, Bousset, 
Munck and Lazzati earlier in the century.° Two books were the result 
of his investigations: Etude sur les Stromates de Clément d’Alexandrie, pub- 
lished in 1966, and Kephalaia, recherches sur les matériaux des Stromates de Clé- 
ment d’Alexandrie et leur utilisation, an unpublished complementary thesis of 
the same year.’ The abundance of the material presented in these works 
competes to a degree with the voluminosity of the subject dealt with. 
In his Etude Méhat uses various approaches. In the first part,??, he 
discusses problems like the literary genre to which the Stromateis belong, 
the author’s biographical background, the question of the trilogy, the 
title of the work and its table of contents; this section is largely based on 


5* Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 46ff. 

55 Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 97ff. 

56 E. de Faye, Clément d’Alexandrie, 2e éd., 1906; Bousset, see note 8 above; Munck, 
see note 9 above; G. Lazzati, Introduzione allo studio di Clemente Alessandrino, 1939. 

5 A. Méhat, Etude sur les ‘Stromates’ de Clément d’Alexandrie (Patr. Sorb.7), 1966. Idem, 
Kephalaia; recherches sur les matériaux des ‘Stromates’ de Clément d’Alexandrie et leur utilisation; 
Thése complémentaire (dactyl.), 1966. The author was kind enough to send his copy to 
consult. 

58 Méhat, Etude, p. 23-175. 
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Clement’s own words. In the second part,??, which Méhat has called the 
‘tissue’ of the Stromateis, he works primarily through literary insights. He 
thereby develops a method that is new to the study of Clement. He con- 
cludes his book with a third section in which his results are gathered 
together and brought into a more theological setting.® Special attention 
is given in this section to the didactic purposes and the character of the 
audience for which the Stromateis were intended. 

Given the anthological character of the Stromateis, Méhat starts from 
the idea that the technical and literary problems are mostly formed by the 
transitions between the divers units that have been assembled. Méhat has 
developed a system of categories to distinguish between these differing 
parts. His technique is a detailed literary analysis; thus he recognizes 
words or groups of words that form transitions, that point out contradic- 
tions and that give explanations. He also identifies formulas that ter- 
minate or anticipate, and he studies the order in which the words or for- 
mulas occur. 

Méhat distinguishes three literary categories that represent a progres- 
sion according to their range; ‘capitula’ or ‘kephalaia’, ‘séquences’ and 
‘sections’. By ‘capitula’ or ‘kephalaia’ Méhat means a group of borrow- 
ings, either of biblical or non-biblical derivation, that offer a condensed 
formulation or summary and that have argumentative value. Within this 
category, the borrowings from Philo take up a special position. The 
*séquences' represent several ‘capitula’ together, which are interrupted 
but yet closely connected. As the longest and most homogeneous 
*séquence', Méhat again gives an example derived from Philo: namely, 
the passage in which Clement has taken over parts of Philo's De Con- 
gressu, which are interrupted by quotations from Proverbs.9? ‘Section’ 
forms the last category, which has an even larger frame of reference than 
*séquence'. 


The above-mentioned categories are worked out in Méhat’s thesis, which 
is, moreover, given the title: ‘‘Kephalaia’’. His general objectives were 
to investigate the conditions under which and the methods by which the 
Stromateis were composed as well as the audience and purpose for which 
they were intended.9 Thus with the 'capitula'-theory as a working 
method, the usage of the Bible, exegetical collections and profane authors 


59 Méhat, Étude, p. 179-279. 
60 Méhat, Étude, p. 283-522. 
61 Méhat, Étude, p. 200. 

62 Méhat, Etude, p. 233. 

63 Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 1. 
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are analysed; among the last are anthological collections from poets like 
Homer and Euripides and philosophers, above all, Plato. Two writers 
particularly, Tatianus and Philo, are distinguished because, in Méhat’s 
opinion, they have been used in a more first-hand way. Méhat dedicates 
a separate chapter of his thesis to them.°*. In the case of Philo, the usage 
has been direct, but not necessarily literal. Often a condensation, an 
abbreviation, a summary or a recombination of various lines may occur 
in Clement: processes in which the meaning often becomes enigmatic.® 

Méhat characterizes Clement’s way of working as recapitulation; 
sometimes this means reinterpretation. Borrowed material may be subtly 
altered, at times in connection with a polemical situation, at times to 
align it with a more up-to-date philosophical trend or again to give it a 
more Christian content. He exemplifies these various cases. In this way 
he observes that the Platonic distinction between body and soul has been 
emphasized less strongly in Clement than in Philo.° Méhat identifies 
several examples of relatively strong dependence on Philo. He observes 
that the examples in this category have a primarily biblical and exegetical 
line of connection. He cites the passages on the temple and the high priest 
in Stromateis V , on which he, like Heinisch and Mondésert, dwells exten- 
sively.” He also brings in the passages on the use of culture and 
philosophy® and on the life of Moses in the first book of the Stromateis.9? 
He further cites the excerpts from Philo’s De Virtutibus in the second book 
of the Stromateis.”° In this last instance, he goes on to analyse the purposes 
of the selection closely. Beyond these passages, Méhat observes affinities 
to Philo in the realms of speculation on numbers and of psychology influ- 
enced by the Stoa, and, by extension, in ethical ideas culminating in 
apatheia.’! Further kinships emerge in the Platonic concept of the 
assimilation to God, in the idea of following God, and in the various ways 
of speaking about God. Méhat considers Philo’s ideas about the logos, 
on the other hand, of lesser influence on Clement. 

Méhat observes that Clement has no constant working method in his 
adaptations of other sources but that he varies his technique according 
to the character of the borrowed material.”? He thus distinguishes a dif- 
ference between the sources on which Clement ‘embroiders’ and those 


** Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 223-250. 

© Méhat, Etude, p. 200; Kephalaia, p. 229-230. 
66 Méhat, Etude, p. 203. 

67 Méhat, Etude, p. 202; Kephalaia, p. 230-241. 
6 Méhat, Etude, p. 201; Kephalaia, p. 243-246. 
$9 Méhat, Etude, p. 201; Kephalaia, p. 246-247. 
70 Méhat, Etude, p. 201; Kephalaia, p. 248-249. 
^? Méhat, Etude, p. 202-203. 

72 Mébhat, Kephalaia, p. 4, 12. 
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against which he struggles. A similar observation had been made on Cle- 
ment’s usage of the Bible; quotations are put forward in different ways 
in accordance with different purposes. In approaching the question of the 
genre to which the Stromateis belong, Méhat suggests that they are a 
climax to their kind, which they almost seem to define. Few comparable 
writings can be found, although various lost books had the same title. 
Some of Plutarch’s works might merit comparison for their eclectic com- 
position. Plutarch, moreover, represents a fellow Middle Platonist, again 
among the few whose works survive.” 

In contrast with De Faye, who considered the allegorical method 
characteristic of the Stromateis, Méhat has proposed the series of ‘capitula’ 
as the feature that offers the greatest insight into Clement’s techniques 
and purposes. As far as working methods are concerned, Méhat has 
developed an excellent lens for viewing this material that has enabled not 
only him but also later investigators to bring many details into sharper 
focus. Concerning Clement’s purposes in using Philo, Méhat is much 
more cautious. Why Clement takes over this material and how he adapts 
it and links it to his own argument is difficult to distil from the abundance 
of data that Méhat offers in his work. 


1.2.5 Lilla 


With the book of Salvatore Lilla,?* the methodological problems in com- 
paring Philo and Clement again come up, and the presuppositions 
behind such a comparison also need close examination. Lilla’s book, 
which is marked by its clear style, deals with Clement as a representative 
of his time and his surroundings; in his view, Clement is a bearer of 
vestiges of Middle Platonism, Alexandrian Judaism and Gnosticism, 
especially the version associated with Valentinus. In three chapters he 
draws on Clement’s ideas about the origin and value of philosophy, his 
ethics and his Christian philosophy; this last part takes the form of a com- 
pound chapter, entitled: ‘‘pistis, gnosis, cosmology and theology." 
Clement emerges as an eclectic, although that does not imply that he 
borrows from Greek philosophy arbitrarily. His own contribution is 
valued positively, and Lilla describes him as a constructive thinker. ‘‘He 
wanted to transform his religious faith into a monumental philosophical 


73 Méhat, Etude, p. 104; cf. H. Dérrie, Die Stellung Plutarchs im Platonismus seiner 
Zeit, in Philomathes (in hon. P. Merlan). Den Haag, 1971, p. 36-56; J. Whittaker, 
Plutarch, Platonism and Christianity, in Neoplatonism and Early Christian Thought (in hon. 
A. H. Armstrong), London, 1981, p. 50-69. 

74 S. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, a study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism, 1971. 
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system, to which he allotted the task of reflecting the absolute truth.''?5 
It is not surprising to find a reference to a pronunciation of A. von Har- 
nack in this context. In the process of hellenization, Philo has been Cle- 
ment’s teacher in many respects. Lilla not only traces Philo’s influence 
in the realms of philosophy, culture, biblical interpretation and 
allegorical method, but also in ideas about the origin of the world, the 
interpretation of Genesis, the logos as a metaphysical principle, the 
transcendence of God and the concept of God.?* Likewise Lilla points out 
differences between Philo and Clement, as when, for example, Clement 
represents a later and more advanced position in various lines of thought. 

Clement seems to parallel Philo when he equates &mé& Beta with ógotwots 
as the ultimate objective.’’ With the idea of the resemblance or assimila- 
tion to God, moreover, the logos as a personal mediator becomes rele- 
vant. Unlike Philo, Clement has the logos intervene directly in the pro- 
cess that moves towards &réQeva and éuotwots. Another change is detected 
by Lilla in the passage in which the entrance of the high priest is des- 
cribed (Str.V 39,3ff.). Lilla draws the conclusion that Clement’s for- 
mulation goes far beyond the realms of Philo’s thought or of Platonism 
and can be better explained in terms of Gnosticism.’® In Clement’s des- 
cription of matter another significant variation occurs;?? Philo had called 
it ovata, while Clement, on the other hand, termed it un dv, a terminology 
which seems to reflect a more advanced phase of Platonism. 


When we compare Lilla’s book in broad terms (the only possibility here) 
with other studies on Clement, a clear-cut difference emerges in the 
various starting points. Lilla starts, as it were, on the opposite side from 
Mondésert, Völker and Méhat. He does not take the elements in Cle- 
ment’s work related to the various philosophical schools as adventitious 
but as integral. He puts them into a perspective in which they reinforce 
each other; Philo, Middle Platonists and Neo-Platonists become 
witnesses for the prosecution. Lilla states? that his objective is an exact 


75 Lilla, Clement, p. 232, 232 note 1. 

76 Lilla, Clement, p. 112f., 173, 227, 233. 

7 Lilla, Clement, p. 103-117. In our opinion Clement goes a step further than Philo. 
Clement’s idea of &n&Beıa does not correspond with Philo’s usage. Philo links &ráetx and 
&rofic to the soul, the voög or noetic things, tá &yaf&, gpóvnatc, Öikvora or to the cogó 
as personification of these concepts. The words can also be used in a less pregnant sense 
as ‘‘unharmed”’ by diseases or disasters; see Leisegang s.v. ànábera/dna@hg. Philo never 
links it to God as Clement does; cf. Str. II 40,2; 72,1; IV 151,1; VI 73,6; 137,4; see also 
Chapter IV (2.2 p. 74-76). G. Bardy, art. Apatheia, in DSp. I, ccl.. 727-746; T. Rüther, 
Die sittliche Forderung der Apatheia in den beiden ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten und bei Klemens 
von Alexandrien (FThSt 63), 1949. 

78 Lilla, Clement, p. 181. 

79 Lilla, Clement, p. 193, 195, 196, 226, 230. 

80 Lilla, Clement, p. 7. 
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determination of Clement’s relationship to others, but the question 
emerges if a method that attaches Clement so firmly to several disparate 
traditions does justice to Clement’s own identity. 

An underlying problem for this kind of comparative study also arises; 
what normative weight do the various sources have in an assessment of 
the author who is our point of reference; do these sources reinforce Cle- 
ment’s position and raise his standing as a Christian thinker or, on the 
contrary, do they weaken his position? A further difficulty is posed by the 
criteria for establishing a comparison. If the field of research is limited 
to common elements, the conclusions will tend to stress kinship, and the 
investigation will not produce more than the presupposition allows. 

Lilla points out,®! for example, that Philo’s ideas about the relationship 
between philosophy and theology, described in De Congressu, influenced 
Clement directly in Str. I 30, 1-2. The observation is justified and can 
be supported not only by the word-for-word dependence in the individual 
fragments but also by the sequence in which the borrowings occur. In 
attempting to reinforce the relationship of dependence, however, Lilla 
argues that Philo gives exactly the same definition of philosophy and 
wisdom as Clement does. This definition is that ‘‘wisdom is the 
knowledge of divine and human things."' Albinus is also drawn into the 
argument when Lilla says: “In Middle Platonism Albinus expounds 
practically the same views: in perfect agreement with Philo and Clement, 
he maintains that philosophy consists in longing for wisdom, defines 
wisdom as 'scientific knowledge of divine and human things', and con- 
siders theology as the highest part of philosophy.’’®? 

The definition in itself is a philosophical commonplace, which indeed 
had, in this case, been taken over by Clement from Philo. On other occa- 
sions, however, Clement used this topos outside a Philonic sphere of 
influence. It is possible that the commonplace was transmitted through 
Philo, but it is even more likely that Clement knew it quite well 
independently and that he—reasoned the other way around—has chosen 
the passage from Philo just because it contained an generally-accepted 
formula around which to build. A similar phenomenon can be observed 
when Clement takes passages from Philo that surround biblical quota- 
tions.?? When these two categories of material, philosophical common- 
places and biblical citations, occur in Philo, they can function as 'eye- 
catchers’ for Clement. In the case of a philosophical topos, particularly 
when several other possible sources for it are known, restraint must be 
showed in concluding influence or dependence. 


81 Lilla, Clement, p. 59. 
82 Lilla, Clement, p. 59. 
83 p. 108; 220ff. 
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Another methodological problem comes up in this connection; Lilla 
compares detached sentences so frequently that it seems as if, as Méhat 
pointed out,®* Clement had been a writer of aphorisms. If one assumes, 
as Lilla does, that the Stromateis are well conceived and well composed 
works rather than a bundle of stray notes, then the context into which 
borrowings are absorbed should assert its rights and should cast light on 
the purpose of such borrowings. 

In spite of the reservations that one may have, Lilla’s study has 
clarified both by its many revealing references and by its clear style how 
much Clement had related himself to his cultural background, to the 
Platonic philosophy of his days and to contemporary currents in 
Gnosticism. Whether the many correspondences that Lilla has observed 
between Clement and writers like Philo, Albinus and Plutarch are indeed 
as ‘unified’ as he maintains, remains in our opinion an open question. 


1.3 Method and objectives of this study 


The overall problem that emerges from the literature discussed above is 
the variety of methods that have been devised for comparing Philo and 
Clement and the different results to which they lead. A first line of studies 
aims at demonstrating a common way of thinking in the two writers. 
Identical or at any rate similar material is detached from its context and 
put together in a process akin to stamp collecting, as Eric Osborn has 
called it.55 A strong thematic tendency in the arrangement of material is 
related to this approach, and intentionality of intellectual patterns is 
emphasized; patterns tend to be interpreted so as to form a coherent 
philosophical system. In different ways Wolfson and Lilla are represen- 
tatives of this ‘systematic’ approach. 

Contrary to this is the approach of scholars like Méhat who work on 
the basis of literary rather than philosophical concepts. Méhat supposes 
a contextual and compository order in the Stromateis, but he does not 
understand this as a system of thoughts but as a structure of literary 
units. In this literary approach the systematic way of thinking recedes 
into the background. An intermediate position also emerges, represented 
first of all by Heinisch. This scholar presents a certain ambivalence in his 
study; he displays an interest both in literary exegesis and conceptual 
assemblage. While Heinisch does not achieve a satisfactory synthesis, 
Mondésert does manage to incorporate and integrate both approaches. 
He offers an extensive passage in Clement as an illustration of his 
method; the scope of his study, however, does not allow him to develop 
his views beyond the relatively few examples that he discusses in depth. 


® A. Méhat, review in RHR 183 (1973), p. 73. 
85 Osborn, Beginnings, p. 279. 
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The problem that confronts any new investigation is to find a framework 
within which comparison between Clement and Philo may take place. 
Stahlin’s index with its additions has been chosen as the point of depar- 
ture for this study. Because of the extensive material not all of Clement’s 
works could be dealt with. The Stromateis, those ‘bulky writings’ that are 
less widely known but theologically more important appeared to be the 
most appropriate for an investigation. More than once, however, the 
question has come up of how best to exploit this multitude of references 
and of how to assess their value individually. In his preface to the Ger- 
man translation of the Stromateis in the ‘Bibliothek der Kirchenvater’ 
Stáhlin remarks®® that, although Clement mentions Philo only a few 
times, ‘‘er ihn in weitem Umfang zu eigen gemacht hat’’, especially for 
the use of allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament. By Stahlin’s 
count, he used him on more than three hundred occasions, of which some 
are, at least in part, literal quotations. 

Our study intends to review all the material from Philo that is included 
in the Stahlin-edition, to reorganize it to reflect the perspective of Cle- 
ment himself and to assess its importance for Clement. Attention will be 
directed towards the form of the borrowing and the technique of citation. 
The attempt will be made to recreate Clement’s working methods: as it 
were, to look at him at his desk. It will be asked what books were on the 
desk at a given time, and how accurate or inaccurate was he in using 
them. What was his technique of writing when he adapted this material 
from ‘outside’? Was it directly from outside or did it already belong to 
his cultural and intellectual baggage? Because we deal with one source 
here, namely Philo, and not a variety of authors, it is possible to develop 
a framework that is made to measure for the situation. In this case, an 
important part of the framework is testing for the degree of literality in 
a borrowing. The question is posed whether or not the borrowing 
represents a real quotation, one in which the adapted source is clearly 
recognizable even if not totally literal or a paraphrase. 

In our definition, a quotation need not be entirely literal in the modern 
sense, but the wording should largely follow that of the source. The same 
words may be present in different cases, and equivalent words may be 
substituted. A paraphrase distinguishes itself from a quotation in that 
only a few (perhaps only one or two) words are unmistakably present. 
Reminiscences, in turn, are distinguished from paraphrases in that they 
present no literal correspondences but merely resemblances in theme or 
thought with the source. The different types of borrowing will be 
observed as they function and relate to one another in Clement’s work; 


86 Stahlin, BKV 7, p. Sif. 
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their usage will be investigated to see if they are associated with special 
situations. The context of the passage must be investigated, both in 
Clement and in his source. 

If a literal or nearly-literal quotation is found, the size, the break-off 
point and the alterations must be considered. The structure and the tenor 
of the passage as a whole must be included in the discussion. It must be 
determined how Clement adapts the borrowing for its new context and 
if a significant conceptual difference is hidden behind even slight altera- 
tions. If a reminiscence rather than a quotation or paraphrase is 
involved, other data must be observed. It will be important to find out 
if parallels in other writers are known or if other references to Philo are 
present in the same environment. In the case of reminiscences, biblical 
texts play a considerable role in resolving doubtful cases; if, for example, 
a philosophical commonplace occurs in company with a biblical text that 
is common to both writers, the likelihood of dependence is much 
stronger. 

By placing all the proposed cases of influence into this framework, it 
is hoped that a more fully objective comparison can be achieved. This 
method works differently from a comparative study of themes and 
thoughts in arriving at an understanding of Clement’s dependence on 
Philo. By making an arrangement based on Clement’s technique of bor- 
rowing, the material as a whole can be surveyed more conveniently from 
most points of view. It is a formal approach, however, that makes it 
impossible to go into every topic deeply; the material is too comprehen- 
sive and refractory for that. In theory, the arrangement recomposes 
traditional all-inclusive or undifferentiated inventories on the basis of 
methods of quotation. 


The starting point is of course the most accurate quotations from Philo, 
which are a secure basis on which to work. These literal borrowings 
turned out to occur in such extended sequences that, as a practical mat- 
ter, individual blocks of quotations are described in single chapters. 
Paraphrase and reminiscence are interleaved with quotation in these 
blocks, but the succession of borrowings occurs in such density and in 
such regular patterns that it seemed of overriding importance to maintain 
the unity of the blocks. 

In these blocks similar structures are present, and consequently, the 
build-up of the chapters has been kept similar. A translation is given in 
which italicization designates the words taken over from Philo. A rough 
sketch of the context is given; then the passage is broken down into 
smaller units in which detailed juxtapositions of the two authors are 
made. The text from Philo will also be investigated in its setting. A con- 
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clusion accompanies the blocks and summarizes both the technical 
implications and the content of the passage. The isolated references from 
the index to Stahlin’s edition will be investigated separately in a catalogue 
raisonné found in chapter VII. Such a large percentage of these citations 
proved to be of dubious relevance that the group has been rated in terms 
of a scale of four possibilities. An A means certain dependence (quotation 
and paraphrase); a B signifies probable dependence (paraphrase and 
reminiscence with support from context); a C represents unprovable 
dependence (reminiscence) and a D non-dependence on Philo. 

The method, as described above, tries to combine and adjust the two 
lines that were distinguished in previous writers on the relationship 
between Clement and Philo: the literary and the systematical. On the 
basis of the literary approach, an attempt will be made to answer the 
systematical question about the derivative character or the originality of 
the theological concepts involved. Several limitations are dictated from 
the beginning, first of all by the selection of the material itself. As men- 
tioned above, the basis of the selection has been formed by the indices 
of Stáhlin/Früchtel/Treu, amplified by discoveries from recent literature 
or newly added here. In consequence, a systematic description of Cle- 
ment’s theology is not intended; the ‘system’ of Clement is only 
deepened as far as it appears from the parallels in Philo. If it is necessary 
to put the theological ideas under discussion into a broader setting, this 
has to be done either on the basis of comparable but non-Philonic 
passages elsewhere in Clement or of secondary literature. 


In this way, the attempt will be made to learn more about how Clement 
uses Philo both in a technical and theological sense in the Stromateis. A 
background objective is to investigate a concrete example of the relation- 
ship between a Jewish and a Christian writer in the hellenistic tradition. 
This relationship between two authors a century and a half apart in time 
is a valid subject for comparison for more than one reason. There may 
be a special kinship in their common situation of confrontation with a 
surrounding culture that they simultaneously took seriously enough to 
encounter as a partner. This confrontation involved both resistance and 
rejection as well as an effort to appropriate and adapt useful elements. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE HAGAR AND SARAH MOTIF 


Str. I 28-32 


1.1 Introductory remarks 


The setting for the main themes 


An important problem that Clement confronts in the first book of the 
Stromateis is to define the role that philosophy and Greek culture can play 
in faith. In the introductory paragraphs, he touches on the occasion that 
gave rise to his work, the difference between written and unwritten tradi- 
tions and reminiscences of his own teachers. In paragraph 15 he then 
turns his attention to the main problem. He promises that he will make 
use of what is best in philosophy and other preparatory culture. In deal- 
ing with their role throughout this and the succeeding books, he evokes 
two pervasive images to illuminate the issue. First, there is the image of 
growth; watered with the thoughts of the Greeks, the earth will receive 
the spiritual seed cast upon it and cause that seed to grow. Clement com- 
pares his work to that of the farmers who direct this process.! In another 
passage, he compares preparatory culture and philosophy to showers; the 
rain falls everywhere, on good land and bad, and the resulting growth 
is correspondingly rich or meager; both weeds and grain spring up. Con- 
nected with this imagery, which illustrates Clement's idea of the role of 
philosophy, is the parable of the sower; there is only one sower, but 
through different ages his various seeds can bring forth a wide variety of 
plants.? 

The second image in which Clement encapsules his theme is that of 
concealment. The Stromateis wil, says Clement, contain the truth 
mingled with philosophy or rather, covered over and hidden by it, as is 
the edible part of the nut in the shell.? It is appropriate that the seeds of 
truth are kept only for the farmers of faith. Clement continues that he 
is not oblivious to the cackling of people, who in their ignorance are 
frightened by every noise and who say that one must occupy oneself with 


1 Str. I 17,4. 
2 Str. I 37,1ff. 
3 Str. 118,1. 
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what is most necessary and indispensable for faith. They think that phi- 
losophy was introduced into life by the force of evil to ruin people. In this 
polemical setting, Clement tries to refute the arguments of his adver- 
saries by saying that one cannot declare that something is useless or evil 
by nature without a basic knowledge of it. Philosophy is not put forward 
for its own sake but because it leads people to reflection and prepares 
them for comprehending the truth.‘ 


Principal themes of the passage 


This passage, which covers chapter 5 of the first book, describes in 
greater detail how philosophy functions as preparation for faith. In the 
construction of the passage, three components can be distinguished:? the 
theme, as described in Clement's own words, quotations from Proverbs, 
and quotations and reminiscences of Philo's De Congressu. The quotations 
from Proverbs are largely concentrated in a first group, the material from 
Philo in a second area. He precedes, separates and concludes these two 
groups of borrowings with exposition, adaptation and commentary in his 
own words. 


Clement’s theme 


At the very beginning of chapter 5, the theme is announced; ‘‘Thus 
before the advent of the Lord, philosophy was necessary to the Greeks 
for justification, and now it becomes useful for piety, being a kind of 
preparatory training for those who reap the fruit of faith through proof 
by argument.''$ Shortly thereafter, he presents the following formula- 
tion: ‘‘For just as the law brought up the Hebrews, so this (philosophy) 
brought up the Greek world to Christ. Philosophy, therefore, is a 
preparation, paving the way for him who is perfected in Christ."'? 
Between the quotations from Proverbs and from Philo, we read 
*When Scripture says ‘Be not much with a strange woman’, it 
admonishes us, indeed, to use but not to linger and spend time with 
secular culture. For things that are bestowed at seasonable times on each 
generation for its advantage are a preliminary training for the word of 
the Lord.’’ As a clear termination? of the passages from Philo, the theme 


* Str. 1 20,3; 80,5; 99,1; cf. Camelot, Idées, p. 51. 

5 See 1.2, schematic overview, p. 26-27. 

5 Str. 1 28,1. 

7 Str. 1 28,3; cf. II 37,2. ; 

8 Str. I 29,9: xai tadta ev xaótn...; cf. Méhat, Etude, p. 256. 
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returns.? ‘‘We say it now plain and simple: that philosophy has the task 
of searching for the truth and the nature of things (this is truth of which 
the Lord himself said ‘I am the truth’): and again that the preparatory 
training for rest in Christ exercises the mind and stimulates the 
intelligence that generates an inquiring shrewdness, through true phi- 
losophy.’’!° 

In a development of his thought that was apparently evoked by a 
polemic situation, Clement defends the use of Greek philosophy. He calls 
philosophy as necessary for the Greeks before the advent of Christ as the 
law was for the Jews. Philosophy has been given to each generation in 
due time. After the advent, it becomes useful but is not indispensable; 
it is a kind of preparatory training that paves the way for him who will 
be perfected in Christ. '! 


Relationship of this theme to the borrowings from Proverbs and 
Philo’s De Congressu. 


One of Clement’s arguments in support of philosophy is that it protects 
wisdom, rendering it inaccessible to the assaults of sophistry. He uses, 
therefore in Str. I 28,4, the image of the wall drawn from Proverbs;!? in 
a later passage, Str. I 100,1, he employs the image of the fence and the 
wall, recalling the parable of the vineyard.'? He continues that there is 
only one way of truth, but into it streams pour from all sides as into an 
ever-flowing river,'* and he illustrates how wisdom takes on many forms 
and is prepared in different ways by quoting again from Proverbs. In his 
own words he explains how these preparatory approaches to wisdom are 
represented by the law, the prophets, and philosophy.!5 The advent of 
Christ rearranges this scheme and gives the law and philosophy a new 
position. 

Clement's adversaries, who compare Greek paideia with a woman of 
pleasure and say, quoting Proverbs,!® ‘‘Be not much with a strange 
woman’’, do violence to the text, according to Clement. One may use 
philosophy, but one should not waste too much time on it. From this 
train of thought, Clement comes to another image that he borrows from 


9 Str. I 32,4: pagèv tolvuv evOévde youve tO Aödyw... 
10 Str. I 32,4. 
! Str. 128,3. 
12 Prov. 4:8a.9b: mepryapdxwoov adtiy, xoi dddset ce...ctepdven dE tpupňç Úrepaorion 
Gov. 
13 Mt. 21:33; Mk. 12:1, cf. note 19. 
Str. 129,1. 
Méhat, Etude, p. 500. 
Prov. 5:3; 5:20; the last is a key text, cf. Str. I 29,6.9; 31,1 
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Philo’s De Congressu. The relationship of the encyclical studies to philoso- 
phy and of philosophy to wisdom is expressed in terms of servant and 
mistress. In De Congressu this relationship is linked to the Hagar and 
Sarah story, which Philo turns into a long and sometimes difficult 
allegory. Clement takes over some fragmentary elements from the text 
of Philo but rearranges them; wisdom is mistress of philosophy, which 
in turn has propaideia at her service. After a series of digressive elabora- 
tions on the different names of the patriarchs and their wives, into which 
reminiscences of Philo are woven, Clement returns to the Hagar and 
Sarah motif borrowed from De Congressu. He then concludes with his own 
theme. 


1.2 Schematic overview 


Clement’s own theme Quotations from Proverbs 
Str. I 28,1 Str. 1 27,2-3 — Prov. 2:3-7 
Str. 1 28,3 Str. 1 28,1 — Prov. 3:23 
Str. 129,9 Str. I 28,4 — Prov. 4:8a.9b 
Str. I 32,1 Str. I 29,2 — Prov. 4:10ac.11a.21a 
Str. 1 32,4 Str. I 29,3 — Prov. 4:18a 
Str. I 29,6-9 — Prov. 5:3.5.8.9.11.20 
Str. 1 31,1 — Prov. 5:20 
Str. 1 32,2 — Prov. 3:11-12 


The following table gives an overview of the references to Philo. Here, 
as in all such following tables, it is based on the index of Stahlin and the 
critical apparatus of the Stahlin edition. Additions are indicated by an 
asterisk. Material that is not referrable to Philo with a high degree of cer- 
tainty is designed with a question mark. The first numbers (2.1; 2.2 etc.) 
correspond to the numbers of the individual passages in section two. 


Quotations and reminiscences of Philo 


2.1 Str. 1 28,4 — Agr. 15f.? 
2.2 Str. I 29,4 — Somn. II 250 ? 
2.3 Str. I 29,10 — Congr. 77-78 
2.4 Str. I 30,1-2 — Congr. 79-80 
2.5 Str. I 30,3 — Congr. 1 ? 
2.6 Str. 1 30,4 — Congr. 20 ? 
2.7 Str. 1 31,1 — Congr. 20 ? 
2? 
2.8 Str. 1 31,2-4 — Congr. 35-73 
51? 
2.9 Str. 131,5 _ Somn. I 167 
Abr. 52? 
2.10 Str. 131,6 — Congr. 124-125 
2.11 Str. I 32,1 — Congr. 153-154 
: Str. 1 32,2 — Congr. 158 
2.13 Str. 1 32,2 m Congr. 177 
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Demonstrable sequence in: 


2.3 Str. 129,10 — Congr. 77-78 
2.4 Str. 1 30,1-2 — Congr. 79-80 
2.8 Str. 1 31,2-4 — Congr. 35-37 
2.10 Str. 1 31,6 = Congr. 124-125 
2.11 Str. 132,1 — Congr. 153-154 
2.12 Str. 1 32,2 — Congr. 158 
2.13 Str. 1 32,2 — Congr. 177 


2 Individual passages 


2.1 Str. I 28,4 - Agr. 15f. 


I 28,4 ''Now says Solomon: ‘Defend wisdom and it will exalt you, and 
it will shield you with a crown of pleasure' (Prov. 4:8a.9b). For when you 
have strengthened it with a wall by philosophy, and with right expenditure, you 
also will keep it unassailable by sophists’’.!? 


The idea that philosophy protects wisdom from the assaults of sophistry 
by forming a barrier around it is expressed by Clement in two later 
passages. In Str. I 100,1, he uses the image of a vineyard, recalling, as 
mentioned above, the parable of the vineyard, enclosed by a fence 
(ppayuós) and a wall (üpvyxóc) the very word that was employed in the 
passage under discussion.!? In Str. VI 81,4, Clement discusses dialectics, 
which he compares to a wall that prevents truth from being trampled 
under foot by sophists.!? For this passage, Stáhlin gives a reference to 
Plato’s Republic.?° In all three cases, the word $ptyxög is found in connec- 
tion with the defense against sophists. 


Philo had developed this idea in his own way in De Agricultura. On the 
one hand, a reminiscence to that work in our text could be suspected in 
the form trepoxvpacas. Philo takes the position in Agr. 15 that the logical 
part of philosophy forms a ppovpà éxvewtéty for the other two parts, the 
ethical and physical, by refuting ambiguous approaches and false 
arguments. On the other hand, the key word Optyxós is missing in Philo, 
while he and other authors frequently use the terms éxupd¢/dxvpdw. The 
composition Órepoxvpów apparently occurs only in Clement. 


17 Str. I 28,4: abtixa thy copiav’ 6 Zolouav 'xepryapdxwaov’ proiv, "xai dmepudacet oe 
otepdvep dE tpuiic Srepaarice ae’, Enel xal od tH Opryxd drepoxvpaaag adthy 5:4 prrocopias 
xai moduterciag dps dverifarov tots copiataig cnpfsatc. 

18 Mt. 21:33; Mk. 12:1; cf. Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 111 note 1. 

19 Marrou, History, p. 210; 415 note 47. 

20 Plato, Rep. VII 534e. 
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In essence then, a reminiscence to Philo cannot be excluded in this 
passage, but the Platonic background is even more evident. From the 
time of Plato and Isocrates onward, as Marrou pointed out, philosophic 
tradition had continuously invoked the idea that dialectics or philosophy 
is a protection against rhetoric. Clement, furthermore, elaborates the 
idea in his own way. The word tpuọń of the quotation from Proverbs 
recalls the word noAvutéAeta in our passage, and these two expressions had 
long formed a regular combination in literature, an illustration of which 
can even be found in Clement himself in Paed. II 120,6.?! 


2.2 Str. I 29,4 - Somn. II 250 


I 29,4 ‘‘‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered your 
children, as a hen her chickens’ (Mt 23:37; Lk 13:34). And Jerusalem is 
interpreted as vision of peace. He therefore shows prophetically, that those 
who peacefully contemplate sacred things are in manifold ways trained to 
their calling.’’?? 


More than once, Philo had described Jerusalem as öpaoıg elpfvns and 
Israel as öpaoıg 8200.23 These etymologies could have been derived from 
certain passages in Ezechiel that speak of the prophets of Israel foreseeing 
visions of peace for Jerusalem.?* A large part of the borrowings from 
Philo is formed by etymologies. Later on in this study we will deal with 
the importance of this category and its stereotyped use in Clement.” 


Clement’s ‘Jerusalem quotation’, which introduces this etymology, falls 
into the text in a strangely abrupt way. From time to time Clement 
repeats the quotation, but with a changing purpose. Here he stresses 
that people can be trained for their vocation through many experiences. 
The idea of gathering (émtovvayayetv) and the image of the hen who col- 
lects her chicks in the Gospel quotation underline the multiform and 
encompassing character of vocation. A comparable interpretation of this 
‘Jerusalem quotation’ may be found in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV 36,8, 
where he cites the text and then writes that the same word of God that 
visited the patriarchs through the prophetic spirit also calls us by the 
advent of Christ. In Irenaeus, the multiplicity of vocation is stressed by 
this quotation, as it is in Clement. 


21 Stephanus s.v.; moAutéAeta and tpupy : Polyb.7,1,1; Xen. Mem. 1,6,10. 

22 Str. I 29,4: ““Tepovaahhy ‘Tepovoakhy, mookxts ADEAnoa emovvayayely tà téxva aou ds 
Öpvig toùç veooooúg’’…Tepovaakhy dè ‘pacts elprivng’’ épunvevdetar. OnAot tolvuv mpopntixd 
zog elpnvixs Enonteboavrag noAurpönwg elc xAfjow menadayeyijalat. 

23 Somn. II 254; Ebr.82; Conf.72; Fug.8. 

24 Not cited by Stählin: Ez. 8:3; 13:16; 40:2. 

25 Chapter VIII, p. 221f. 

26 Paed. I 14,4; 76,1; 79,2. 
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2.3 Str. I 29,10 - Congr. 77 (78) 


I 29,10 a) “For already some, ensnared by the charms of handmaids, have 
despised their mistress philosophy and have grown old, b) some of them in music, 
some in geometry, others in grammar, most of them in rhetoric.’’?” 


This borrowing consists of a literal quotation (a) and a paraphrase (b), 
which is introduced by ot pév ... ot èé, a construction that we encounter 
in Philo as well. The passage from which the literal quotation is derived 
treats one of the central themes in De Congressu. Philo describes the rela- 
tionship between the éyxóxAtoc naeia and philosophy in terms of ser- 
vants and mistress.?? It has been pointed out that behind this association 
lies a tradition of allegorical exegesis of Homer’s myths. In Cynic-Stoic 
circles, those who stop at the preparatory schooling are compared to the 
suitors around Penelope, who settle for the servants instead of competing 
for the hand of the mistress herself.?? 

The wording of this passage is from Philo rather than from earlier 
sources; the proof lies in the words toig piAtpoıg Oekeaa0évres. Philo uses 
these same words elsewhere to describe the relationship between 
encyclical studies and philosophy. In this other occurrence, Ebr. 50, he 
tells the story of Rachel, Lea and Laban. The difference in age between 
the two sisters, Rachel and Lea, and not the difference in rank, as in the 
Hagar and Sarah story, is the reference point in the treatment of the 
theme of subordination. 

Clement attacks the position of those who are contrary to the study of 
philosophy. He introduces this quotation from Philo to illustrate his view 
that secular culture is useful as a preparatory training for the word of the 
Lord when this training is not over-prolonged. He inserts, however, the 
word ‘already’ in front of the quotation; we may hear an cautionary 
overtone in the word as if the situation had taken place and some people 
still remain irreparably fixed in their positions. 


In the paraphrase (b), in which Clement makes a selection from the 
general formative studies, he cites music, geometry, grammar and 


27 Str. | 29,10: “HÒN Y&p twee tots pfAtpors Tv Deparawwidwv dekexodévres dktydpnoav tis 
deorolvng, pilocoglag, xai xateyhpacav’’ ot ev abtõv iv povouxi, ot òè v yemperpig, Akor 
òè iv ypappatixg, of mAeloror dè Ev Ónvopuxii. 

28 The terminology varies; Philo: fj évxóxAtog radeln; af eyxdxdror Emoräna; ai 
eyxdxArat Bewplar; tà Eyxöxdıa mponadeduata; tà eyxdxAra; h Eyxóxkvog povoixh; cà eyxbxAro 
pof fuoco; dj eyxdxArog wehérn; tà eyxdxAta nodedpata; T] eyxtxAtog xopela te xai natdela.. 
Clement: 1j éyxóxAtog priogogpla; tà Eyxóxhia pabfyara; af &yxóxktor pabhoers; h eyxbxAtog 
nabela; 4 xoopixh nadela. Cf. Camelot, Idées, p. 41 ff. 

29 Ariston of Chios in Stobaeus I, p. 246 (Hense) = SVF I 350, p. 78; Diog. Laert. 
II 79, SVG I 349, p. 78; see also Bion of Borysthenes in Plut. Mor. 7C; cf. Alexandre, 
Congr. (FE 16) Intr. p. 62f. 
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rhetoric. In the comparable passage, Philo mentions grammar, 
geometry, music and ‘ten thousand other things'.?? In the treatment of 
these general studies, neither Philo nor Clement establish a consistent 
catalogue.?! Various choices were made and grouped differently, and the 
length of the lists varies. Grammar and rhetoric, geometry, which is 
occasionally supplemented with arithmetic, and the theory of music are 
the most frequently mentioned by both. Dialectic appears more often in 
Clement than in Philo.?? Independent inclusions appear, as when Cle- 
ment mentions the wisdom of magicians and the art of sorcery.?? In the 
paraphrase, Clement emphasizes rhetoric by saying most of the people 
were spending their time in rhetoric. 

Philo does not mention rhetoric explicitly, but in the following section, 
Congr. 78, he says that each art has its charms, its powers of attraction, 
by which some are beguiled (hvyaywyotpevor). The word itself may 
allude to rhetoric, and the suggestion may well have influenced Cle- 
ment's more compact formulation.?* The surprising stress he puts on 
rhetoric justifies the question what function rhetoric has here and 
whether or not there is a negative overtone in its treatment. 

In both authors, the context for Éntoptxós-bfyrwp usually has positive 
connotations.?® Only in certain situations in Philo, as for example when 
rhetoric is associated with defending for payment, is the judgement 
negative.?9 Clement makes a similar distinction; rhetoric as such can be 
used in a neutral and technical way,’ but when it is linked with sophistry 
and disputation, it takes on a negative charge.?? In this case, however, 
it is difficult to prove that there is a pejorative flavor to the term. It may 
be no more than a simple statement that most people are devoted to 
rhetoric without implying any judgement whatsoever. 


30 Cf. Colson IV, p. 578 par. 77. 

31 Camelot, Idées, p. 41ff.; Bréhier, Idées, p. 281 note 5; Alexandre, Congr.(FE 16), 
Introd. p. 34. 

32 Camelot, Idées, p. 51. 

33 Str. II 2,3. 

** Different opinion in Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 244: ‘‘l’idée est la méme, sauf l'insistance 
sur la réthorique, marque d'une expérience personelle. Les deux phrases suivantes sont, 
chez Philon,une amplification oratoire de la précédente. Clément l'a omise, comme tout 
ce qui présente le caractère oratoire."' 

35 Philo: Cher. 105; Agr. 13.18; Congr. 11.17.18; Somn. I 205; Contemp. 31; QG III 21; 
Clement: Str. I 39,3; 44,2; 79,3; II 49,2; VI 16,1. Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), p. 37, 42, 
points out both the suspicion of rhetoric and praise (éloge) for it but she does not find 
this contradictory; cf. Bréhier, Idées, p. 289; Camelot, Idées, p. 54. 

36 Apr. 13. 

37 Str. II 49,2; VI 16,1. 

38 Str. I 39,3; 79,3; Clement often has contradictory viewpoints;for example about 
dialectics, cf. Str. I 39,4.5; VI 156,2; De Faye, Clément, p. 195. 
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2.4 Str. I 30,1-2 - Congr. 79.80 


I 30,1 a) ''But as the cycle of studies contributes to philosophy, their mistress, 
so also philosophy itself co-operates for the acquisition of wisdom. b) For philosophy 
is the study <of wisdom > and wisdom ts the knowledge of things divine and human 
and their causes. c) Wisdom is therefore mistress of philosophy, as philosophy 
is of preparatory education. 

130,2 d) For if philosophy promises us control of the tongue and the belly and 
the parts below the belly, and if it is to be chosen on its own account; it will appear 
more worthy of respect and of more authority if practiced for the honor and 
knowledge of God.''?? 


This entire block of borrowing touches the central issue of De Congressu. 
It is, in addition, a good example of the way in which Clement adapts 
Philo's text: partly quoting literally and partly by paraphrasing. 
Sentence a) is an almost literal quotation of Philo's description of the 
triad of encyclical studies, philosophy and wisdom. He thereby expresses 
the general accepted idea that the encyclical studies form the 
appropriate preparation for philosophy.*? At the same time, Philo adds 
a third factor, wisdom, which is not only the fullfillment of philosophy 
but also distinct from it in rank.*! Encyclical studies stand in the same 
relationship to philosophy as philosophy stands to wisdom; the one is a 
preparation for the other. This scheme is taken over by Clement in an 
integral fashion. The distinction between encyclia and philosophy is 
accentuated further by adding ‘their mistress’. 


As amplification, sentence b) gives definitions of the concepts philosophy 
and wisdom; these definitions were traditional and had a wide area of dif- 
fusion in antiquity.*? The definitions appear several times in Clement’s 
work.*? This is an extended version of the formula, but most generally 


39 Str. 1 30,1-2: BAN? cdg tà Exo paðhuata oo AA exo npóc priogogtav thy Séorowav 
abtav, oötw xal guiocogía aùth npòç coplaç xtijcw auvepyel. Eorı yàp À uiv prdocopia 
Enurhdevarg <ooplag>, fj copia dt miorun Belwov xai &vÜpmnivov xai Tv tobrwv altiov. 
xupla tolvuv À copia Ts quAocogí(ac ws Exelvn cfi; nponaudelag. 

2. el yàp Eyxpáterav prrocogla exayyéddetat yhwoons te xal yaotpdc xai tæv rò yaotépa, xai 
totw OU abtiy aipern, ceuvotépa pavetrar xal xvpreotépa, el Oeod curi; te xal vices Evexev 
éxitndevorto. 

+ Colson IV, p. 452; Goodenough, Light, p. 247f.; Bréhier, Idées, p. 280f.; Alexandre, 
Congr. (FE 16), Introd. p. 28; Dillon, Middle Platonists, p. 141 note 1. 

*! Bousset, Schulbetrieb, p. 105; Pohlenz, Philo, p. 430; Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), 
Introd. p. 71; Dillon, Middle Platonists, p. 141. 

*? Some parallels: Cicero, De Off. II 5; Seneca, ep. 88; 89,4; SVF II 35-36, p. 15; 1017, 
p. 304 (Aetius, Placita and Sext. Empt., Adv. Math.); Albinus 152,4; Plut. Mor. 874E; 
Aristobulos fr. 5 in Eus. PE XIII 12, 12-13. Philo: QG I 6; III 43; Alexandre refers to 
IV Macc. 1:16-17, Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), p. 242; Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 310 
note 3. 

43 Paed. I 25,3; Str. I 35,3; 177,1; IV 40,3; 163,4; VI 54,1; 133,5; 160,2; VII 70,5; 
Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), p. 241f.(X); Lilla, Clement, p. 73 note 1. 
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it is used in truncated fashion; wisdom is the knowledge of things divine 
and human. The formulation also varies, for example, by adding after 
&vOpcn(vov the nouns npaygpátwv or àyaBöv or else amplifying Oetwv with 
odpaviwv. Wisdom can be supplemented with teAefa or reinforced by 
yvöous.** 

It is clear that Clement employs the nucleus of the formula not only 
in a variety of forms but also in various contexts. The question arises 
whether Philonic influence is always present. The answer must be 
negative; most of the time, nothing seems drawn from Philo specifically. 
It therefore does not seem justified to conclude that Philo was Clement’s 
principal inspiration or that he transmitted the formula to Clement. He 
was, indeed, the source for the borrowings in this particular passage, but 
given the diffusion of the formula within Clement’s work and far beyond 
it, one should not elevate this case into a general rule, as Lilla does.*5 

The situation may well be just the reverse; the presence of a com- 
monplace in the Philonic passage may have led him to choose it. More- 
over, may he not have made this choice in part because the commonplace 
would also have struck a responsive chord in his audience? After having 
put together this and many other examples of such ‘double borrowings’, 
as we will come to call them, we will address the question of what func- 
tion they have and whether they contain any genuine expression of the 
thoughts of the writer himself. A similar question arises at the end of our 
passage, where biblical material dominates the block of quotations; 
presumably, the biblical texts in the stream of Philo’s words caught Cle- 
ment’s eye. The principle seems to be the same as it had been in the 
philosophical commonplaces. 


In sentence c) Clement gives a paraphrase in which he reverses the line 
of thought of Philo. While Philo starts at the bottom, designating 
preparatory culture as servant of philosophy, which in turn is servant of 
wisdom, Clement prefers to start at the top, calling wisdom mistress of 
philosophy and philosophy mistress of preparatory culture. The word 
xvpta stands out in this passage, *® not only because it signifies a shift away 
from Philo, but also because in the last sentence d) seuvor£pa is reinforced 
by inserting the word xvptwrtépa. In itself the latter is a common enough 
term in a comparison," but here it may echo xupia, which is itself 
repeated in Str. I 31,5. 


** For copia, émothun, yv@cıg as synonyms see Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 308ff. 

45 Lilla, Clement, p. 59, stresses the dependence of authors on the basis of such for- 
mulas; cf. Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 245, who speaks of ‘une définition banale’. 

46 Of the words déonowva, yovy, doth (yuvh), xvpia, Clement only lacks &otń. 

+“ Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. IX 8 1168 b 30. 
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In the last sentence d), one finds the greatest number of alterations, yet 
the structure of Philo’s text is clearly recognizable. Clement makes a con- 
ditional construction by inserting et at the beginning. He exchanges 
Avadıödoxeı for énayyéAetar, which strengthens the conditional aspect of 
his interpretation.*® As mentioned above, xvpiwtépæ is added, and 
dpeoxelag is replaced by yveocews. It seems clear that Clement wants to 
avoid &péoxeta here. The word occurs only once in his works, and then 
it has the meaning of coquetry.*? Philo is one of the few who use the word 
é&péoxeta with a positive connotation as service to God.?? This meaning, 
which is normal for the verb dpéoxw, gets a disreputable sound in forms 
derived from the present stem;?! changing dpeoxelag to Yvaoewg must be 
intended to avoid such overtones. 


With another alteration Clement gives an entirely different perspective 
to the passage he borrows from Philo. Philo stated that philosophy 
teaches control, éyxp&teta. By repeating this word three times, he puts a 
very strong emphasis on it.5? These powers of control attained as result 
of philosophy are said by Philo to be desirable in themselves but even 
more worthy of respect when practiced for the honor and service of God. 
In Clement it is not control but philosophy that determines the subject; phi- 
losophy is that which is more worthy of respect and of more authority, 
xuptwtéea, if cultivated for the honor and knowledge of God. The major 
religious significance that is applied by Philo to ‘control’ is transferred 
by Clement to philosophy itself.5? 

Moreover, it becomes clear why Clement adds the conditional aspect 
if to this sentence; his own view is patently contrary to that which he takes 
over in adapted form from Philo. In Str. I 20,3; 37,1; 99,1, we can read 
that philosophy is not to be chosen for its own sake but rather as an aid 
in understanding truth.5* Changes like adding the word zf or substituting 
‘philosophy’ for ‘control’ have more significance than appears at first 
sight. They intentionally alter the meaning and integrate the borrowings 
into Clement's own line of thought. Later we will return to this problem 
in dealing with the fact that when the concept ‘virtue’ crops up in De Con- 
gressu, Clement converts it to a concept derived from ‘wisdom’. 


*€ Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 246; Etude, p. 220. 

49 Paed. III 57,2. 

50 Opif. 144; Sacr. 37, 53; Her. 123; Fug. 88; Somn.1 66; Spec. 1176, 205, 297, 300, 317. 

5! Foerster in TWNT I, p. 455ff., s.v. 

52 Cf. Bréhier, Idées, p. 295 note 2. 

53 Cf. Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), p. 158 note 3. 

54 But Méhat, Etude, p. 445; Kephalaia, p. 246: gnosis is preeminently desirable for its 
own sake. 
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2.5 Str. I 30,3-4 - Congr. 1 ? 


130,3 ‘‘And Scripture will afford a testimony to what has been said by 
this; Sarah was at one time barren, being Abraham’s wife. Having no 
child, Sarah assigned her maid, by name Hagar the Egyptian, to Abraham 
in order to get children. 

130,4 Wisdom, therefore, that dwells with the man of faith (and 
Abraham was reckoned faithful and righteous) was still barren and without 
child in that generation.....’’55 


Philo, whose program was to explain Genesis 16:1-6 on a word for word 
basis, begins De Congressu with the first two verses of Genesis 16. Clement 
takes up the same biblical text, but he restates it in his own words and 
fills it out with other material from Genesis. There is no overt indica- 
tion from the wording of the passage that he came to the biblical text by 
way of Philo. On the other hand, to avoid leaving the previous section 
dangling and to clarify who is meant by mistress and servant, Clement 
turns to the Hagar and Sarah story, with which Philo started his book. 
In that sense, it is fair to say that Clement leans on Philo. Formally, how- 
ever, it is a free reminiscence drawn from memory. 

Clement adds to this reminiscence an etymology of the name 
Abraham; Abraham, he says, means ‘faithful and righteous’.5”? The 
background for the etymology comes from another passage of Genesis 
widely cited by Clement and his contemporaries (Gen. 15:6). The promi- 
nence of this text is clearly due to Paul's commentary on the 
righteousness of faith in Rom.4, where he draws on Gen. 15:6 for the 
example of Abraham’s faith. 


2.6 Str. 1 30,4 - Congr. 20 ? 
130,4 ‘‘By Egyptian the world is designated allegorically.’’5* 


This is an etymological reminiscence of Philo, who equates the word 
Egypt or Egyptian in various passages of his work with the body, senses 
or passions.?? Probably Clement has in mind Congr. 20 because there, as 


55 Str. I 30,3-4: tõv elpnuevov waptupiav xapéEet À ypaph dià TGVvÒe:. Xikppa. otetpa Tiv 
náa, "ABpad BE yuv. un tixtovoa h Xáppa thy Éavtrig moub(oxny òvóuatı “Ayap tiv 
Alyuntiav els natdorottav Erırpener vo "Appaág. 

4. 4 copia tolvuv 7j tà mote aóvotxoc (motds dt EAoyioln 'ABpady xal B(xotoc) otetpx Tiv 
Erı xal ğtexvoç xatà thv yeveàv Exelvnv... 

56 Gen. 11:30; 15:6. 

57 Abraham has been called cogóc, téAetog or mıotóç by Philo, but not Ölxauog. 

58 Str. I 30,4: Alyuntog 8€ ó xóopos &AAnyopettar. Cf. Str. II 47,1; 88,2; VII 40,2. 

59 Colson-Earp X, p. 303f.; U. Treu, Etymologie, p. 200; J. Munck, Christus und 
Israel, Acta Jutlandica XXVIII (1956) p. 49 Anm. 
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in Clement, a connection is made between Egypt and Hagar. In Congr. 
20ff., Philo declares that encyclical studies are connected with Hagar, 
who is Egyptian. At the same time, preparatory schooling is associated 
with the sensible world or x6opog aic8nxóc, which can only be perceived 
by the senses: the eyes, the ears and the other physical faculties. Sense 
perception, being the most bodily or physical part of the soul, is, accord- 
ing to Philo, riveted to the vessel of the soul, and this soul-vessel is sym- 
bolically called Egypt. 


Clement does not equate Egypt with sóga but instead with x6opog, a 
striking and significant change in usage. At first sight, it is not totally 
clear why Clement does not take up the relationship of Egypt and body 
established by Philo. There is a comparable passage in Str. V 7,4, where 
Clement, in opposing sensible to spiritual reality, does speak about earth- 
ly body, yeððeç copa. There he declares that we, bound to our earthly 
bodies, apprehend sensible objects with the body and spiritual objects 
through the intellectual faculty. An explanation for Clement’s substitu- 
tion of ‘world’ for ‘body’ in our passage could be that ope in isolation 
(that is, not in the context of the antithesis sensible-spiritual) evokes a dif- 
ferent meaning that the word often has in Clement: as body of Christ or 
the spiritual body representing the Church. Following a tradition that 
goes back to the New Testament, Clement can use xóspos here with the 
meanings ‘world of evil’, transitoriness and hostility to God.°® 

In Philo, the situation is reversed; there, o@po is just the term from 
which passions, lusts and all manner of evil may derive,®! while in his 
admiration for the unity, the beauty and the perfection of the universe, 
the word xöopog cannot have this pejorative sense. Douwe Runia is struck 
by the fact that the Platonic concept sópa tod xóogov is rarely heard in 
Philo;® this strengthens the supposition that for Philo the word spa is 
strongly connected to the terrestrial realm. It is hard to say from this 
single passage if the change of words actually represents a more substan- 
tial change in ideas about earthly reality. In examining passages that deal 
extensively with Clement’s attitude towards the world and the origin of 
evil, it will be of value to keep this reminiscence in mind. 


6° Sasse in TWNT III, p. 889, s.v.; Mondésert, Clément, p. 198f., 203f.; for cõpa in 
a positive sense cf. Paed. III 20,5; Méhat, Etude, p. 377 note 194; Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 
131. 

61 Leisegang s.v. cpa; Völker, Fortschritt, p. 75 

62 Runia, Philo, p. 198; a similar alternation of xóouoc and xtioıg occurs, see Str. VI 
142,4. 
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2.7 Str. 131,1 - Congr. 20? 
Congr. 2 ? 


131,1 ‘‘And Philo interprets Hagar to mean ‘sojourning’. For it is said in 
connection with this: ‘Be not much with a strange woman’ (Prov. 5:20). 
Sarah he interprets to mean ‘sovereignty over me’. He then who has received 
previous training is at liberty to approach to wisdom, which is sovereign, 
from which grows up the race of Israel.’’® 


It is noteworthy that Clement mentions Philo as his source here, which 
he does only rarely, and also that this acknowledgement occurs in the 
middle of this group of borrowings rather than at the beginning.‘* These 
interpretations of the names Hagar and Sarah occur often in Philo.° As 
background for Hagar, one could think of Congr. 20, because there she 
is also combined with Egypt. For Sarah, Congr. 2 is a possibility because 
her name is connected with the increase of the people of Israel, as it is 
in Clement. 

It is difficult, however, to prove Clement has these specific passages in 
mind. Etymological equivalencies like these, moreover, have already 
become so stereotyped in his work that they arise, as it were, spon- 
taneously. In any case, the usage is based on reminiscences and loose 
associations of various Philonic elements.6 A good example of how Cle- 
ment himself plays with these words is his use of cogía dpytxwtéty in the 
following sentence, in which he echoes the idea of Sarah as dpyú. Also 
in repeating Prov. 5:20, an essential text for Clement, it appears how he 
is capable of weaving complex material from outside into the mainstream 
of his thought. 


2.8 Str. I 31,2-4 - Congr. 35-37 
Congr. 51 ? 


131,2 ‘‘These things show that wisdom can be acquired through instruc- 
tion, to which Abraham attained, passing from the contemplation of heavenly 
things to faith and righteousness according to God. 


63 Str. 131,1: épunveder dè 6 DAwv thy piv “Ayap napotxnaw (évtadba yàp elpntat Iud 
Todds tobt zpòs KANorplav’’), thv Xápav dE &pyfjv pov. Eveotıv obv nponaðevÂévta Ent thv 
àpxıxwtátnv coplav eABetv, dp' hs tò "IopanArtixdv yévoç aükeran. 

6t Str. I 72,4; 153,2; II 100,3. 

65 Sarah: Leg. III 244; Cher. 3, 5, 7, 41; Her. 258; Congr. 6; Mut. 77; Abr. 99; Hagar: 
Leg. YII 244; Sacr. 43. 

66 Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, p. 19: ‘‘The Miscellanies is a baffling and 
enigmatic work to read because Clement is constantly passing from one subject to 
another, leaving hints and allusions unexplained and undeveloped’’. 
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131,3 And Isaac is shown to mean ‘self-taught’; wherefore also he is 
discovered to be a type of Christ. He was the husband of one wife Rebecca, 
which they translate ‘Patience’. 

I 31,4 And Jacob is said to have consorted with several, his name being 
interpreted ‘Exerciser’. For many and various are the truths, in which practice finds 
its exercising ground, whence also he is called Israel who is really endowed with 
the power of seeing, having much experience and being fit for exercise.’’® 


The ingredients of this passage are to be found in the part of De Congressu 
describing Isaac. Clement uses the material freely and is inclined to con- 
tinue the series of etymological equivalences that he had started with the 
interpretation of the name Egypt. These loose reminiscences can be 
traced back to Congr. 35-37 because they appear in combination. As 
always with these names, they occur elsewhere in Philo in isolation.® 
Curiously enough among all these fragments, one sentence is reproduced 
literally.9? 


In Philo the primary interest is evoked by the fact that Abraham and 
Jacob married various women while Isaac had only one wife and no con- 
cubines at all. Here as elsewhere in Philo the patriarchs personify attain- 
ment of virtue, and in a long and complicated allegory, the possession 
of women and concubines and the paths to virtue are linked to each 
other. The various ways of approach are formed by uábnous (Abraham), 
gvatg (Isaac) and &oxnorg (Jacob); Philo thereby adapts a scheme for 
reaching virtue through learning, nature and training that had a long 
previous history in Greek philosophy. The scheme ultimately goes back 
to Aristotle, but since the time of Antiochos it had been generally 
accepted in Platonism.’® 


Clement misses the point of this elaborate allegory and takes up only 
some disconnected explanations of a series of names. Philo's sequence 


67 Str. 131, 2-4: &E dv delxvurar Sidaxtixhy elvar thy ooptav, Av uecrAOev "ABpaáp., ix tic 
tæv obpaview lag etia els thy xatà Heöv nlarıv te xoi Öuxarooúvrv. 

3.’ Ioudx dt tò abronadts evdelxvutat 5d xal Xprotod tünog ebploxetar. odtog wide yuvarxòs 
dvhp tfi; ‘PeBéxxas, Hv Snopoviy pevappálovow. 

4.nAetoar dè ovvépyecBat 6 ' Iaxó Ayeta do &v doxntis Epunveuöpevog (Std mAetéveov òè xai 
Stapepdvtev al &oxhoeç Soypdteov), 80ev xai Iopahà oötos uexovouátexat 6 tà Óvtt Stopatixds 
de &v mohtmetpds te xai doxntixds. 

68 Isaac: Sacr. 6; Det. 30; Deus 4; Ebr. 94; Sobr. 65; Conf. 74; Mut. 1; Somn.I 168; 
Rebecca: Leg. III 88; Sacr. 4; Det. 30,45; Plant. 169; Migr. 208; Fug. 194; Somn.I 46; 
Goodenough, Light,p. 153ff. 

69 Bi mActoveov 0€ xoi Örapepóvrwv af doxijaets Soyydtov. 

70 Bousset, Schulbetrieb, p. 108; Völker, Fortschritt, p. 154; Pohlenz, Philo, p. 433; 
Wolfson, Philo II, p. 197; Bréhier, Idées, p. 273ff.; Lilla, Clement, p. 66f.; Dillon, Middle 
Platonists, p. 152. 
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Abraham-Jacob-Isaac is replaced in Clement by the usual chronological 
succession Abraham-Isaac-Jacob. When an etymological explanation 
like ‘Jacob means exerciser’ does not seem clear, he expands with a brief 
literal quotation from Philo. He inserts his own elaborations as well; thus 
Isaac is not described only by the Philonic etymology, tò aútopabés, from 
which yévos is omitted, but he is also discovered to be a prefiguration of 
Christ. Abraham, who represents 8:8axttxt copia, is in addition the one 
who passes from contemplation of heavenly things to faith and 
righteousness. 7! 

Here Clement alters the underlying idea; Philo says that Abraham 
pursues the virtue that comes through instruction. Clement substitutes 
wisdom for virtue. Even though we are dealing with a reminiscence and 
not an extended quotation, the change is unmistakable.?? The concept of 
virtue, which plays such an explicitly important role in De Congressu, 
drops from prominence in Clement and is replaced by wisdom. The same 
kind of alteration had taken place in the previous section, and the 
phenomenon will occur again in the following passage. 

The series of patriarchal names ends with a characterization of Israel 
as ‘he who truly looks through’ because of his experience and training. 
The word dtopartıxög is unparalleled in Philo, who associates Israel with 
Spacts or Öp@v or Ópatuxóg.’* Clement’s image surely derives from Philo, 
but the compound is his own innovation, as is the use of zoAónetpoc, by 
which he extends the etymology. 


2.9 Str. 1 31,5 - Somn. I 167 ? 
Abr. 52 ? 


I 31,5 "Something else may also have been shown by the three 
patriarchs, namely that the seal of knowledge, which consists of nature, 
education and exercise, is sovereign. '?* 


In his richly layered method of exposition, Clement follows the 
individual etymologies with a reminiscence of the three patriarchs as a 
group. The idea that these patriarchs represent nature, learning and 
training had already occurred in the previous passage.” 


^ Völker, Fortschritt, p. 177 note 4; cf. Chapter VII on Str. V 8,5; VI 80,3. 

72 Camelot, Clément, p. 556f. 

73 Cf. Congr. 51; Israel: Leisegang I, p. 13; Colson-Earp X, p. 334; for this passage 
cf. Clement, Paed. 157,1ff.; for the etymologies: Paed. I 77,2; Str. II 20,2; IV 169,1; Den 
Boer, Allegorese, p. 96. 

7* Str. 131,5: ein Ò’ dv «t xal 0 SyAovpevov Ot TV xpuv mpomatépwv, xuplav elvat thy 
oppayida tis yvócewç, Ex pices xal uaffisecc xai doxijoews ouveotósav. 

75 see note 70. 
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In Philo, the patriarchs and the three ways to reach perfect virtue are 
described in Somn. I 167 and in abbreviated form in Abr. 52. In De Somniis 
Philo says that virtue is attained through nature, training or learning and 
that for this reason all three patriarchs of the nation are described as wise. 
In De Abrahamo, Philo connects the tripartition with the Graces;?5 for, as 
he says, they are also three in number. He stresses that these three 
powers have been given as a gift of God's grace, yépt¢.”” In De Somnits 
Philo unobtrusively makes the link between virtue and wisdom by calling 
the patriarchs ‘wise’; in De Abrahamo he stresses that not only human 
abilities are operative in attaining virtue but even more that these 
abilities are gifts. Both concepts are important for the comprehension of 
Clement's reminiscence. 


Returning to Clement, the emphasis of the sentence is not on being 
trained for or having learned or being allotted virtue; he stresses the cen- 
tral part of the sentence (the indirect statement in the infinitive), in which 
Clement says that the seal of knowledge is sovereign. The repetition of 
sovereign (xupía) has already been pointed out above in section 2.4.78 In 
a similar construction, the seal of knowledge replaces the concept virtue, 
which had been used by Philo in De Somniis. It is not so easy to under- 
stand what Clement means with this central phrase. 

The number three and the word seal (sppayts) launch us on a certain 
track. From other texts, it appears that Clement usually is thinking about 
Baptism when he uses the term seal. His point of reference is probably 
not so much the rite itself as it is the concept of Baptism as a starting 
point of Christian life.?? In his book The Seal of the Spirit, Lampe gives an 
extensive survey of the various possible meanings for Clement's use of 
this term. The presence of the number three, which also occurs in Philo's 
allegories of the patriarchs and the Graces, seems to indicate that Cle- 
ment has in mind a formula connected with that number. If this is the 
Trinitarian formula, which is convenient from many points of view, or 
some other cannot be resolved from the context. The expression of a for- 
mula as a stamp or a mark may have, as Lampe shows, a magical 
background.®° 

In a passage of Origen’s Contra Celsum, the Old Testament titles God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob are used in that very way: 


76 Abr. 54. 

77 Goodenough, Light, p. 136; Wolfson, Philo II, p. 198. 
78 p. 31ff. 

79 Lampe, Seal, p. 153ff.; Hanson, Allegory, p. 316-318. 
80 Lampe, Seal, p. 287. 
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as powerful names that were pronounced to overcome demons.?! 
Whether connected with the names of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit or linked to an invocation formula, as in Contra Celsum, the mean- 
ing of Clement's sentence is that for the Gnostic or for the Gnostic soul, 
the seal of gnosis is primary (xvet«). Comparable texts in Clement clarify 
what is being said here in very compressed form;® people are capable 
through their natural capacities or by learning or training to make their 
own contribution. Primary and central, however, is the fact that wisdom 
or the truth are ultimately attained as a gift or through grace. 
Presumably, the seal of knowledge means that Baptism or the answer of 
the person who is baptized is considered a seal which confirms the act; 
it leads to knowledge in its first phase and opens the way to further 
perfection through ability, learning and training. 


2.10 Str. 1 31,6 - Congr. 124-125 


I 31,6 ‘‘You may have also another image of what has been said, in 
Thamar sitting at the cross-roads and presenting the appearance of a harlot, on whom 
the studious Judah (whose name is interpreted as ‘powerful’), who left nothing 
unexamined and uninvestigated, looked; and turned aside to her, preserving his pro- 
fession towards God.” 


The story of Thamar and Judah, which takes up a passage of Philo in 
fragmented form, is inserted by Clement to develop his stream of 
imagery at this point. The passage from Philo’s De Congressu stands in the 
background unmistakably; Clement’s words are more than a 
reminiscence or paraphrase, they are a compressed, edited version of his 
Philonic model. Philo discusses and digresses on Gen. 16:4: ‘‘he went in 
unto Hagar.’’ After having compared this to the relationship between 
teacher and pupil, he comes to speak about Thamar. In order to identify 
and test inquiring minds, Thamar veils her face so that her beauty and 
her virginal modesty will be revealed to the lovers of learning who unveil 
her. 


Scarcely anything of this allegory remains in Clement’s version; why the 
Thamar story has been inserted here will be obscure for the reader who 


81 Origenes, Cels. 5,45. 

82 Str. I 34,1; 38,4; II 75,2; IV 124,1; VI 95,5; 96,3; VII 19,3; 64,6; cf. Pohlenz, 
Klemens, p. 116. 

83 Str. 131,6: xorg Ò’ Av xod my elxöva Tv elpnuévov thy Oduap ent zpıödou xabeoderoav 
xai nópvns Öólav mapaoyobcav, Hv 6 prhopabhs Todas (Bvvaròs Òë Eppnveóerat) 6 undév 
Koxertov xai dÒtepeúvmrov xaxov ereoxéhato xal * góc adthy ebéxAwev’’, oolov thv mpd¢ 
tov Heöv Önokoylav. 
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does not know Philo. In this closing passage, it seems that Clement 
accelerates his flight across the text of Philo and, in a bird’s eye view, 
gives a few more examples from De Congressu in highly abbreviated 
fashion. The etymology Judah equals Òvvaróg cannot be found in Philo; 
yet Philo terms Judah the highest military commander and king.** Cle- 
ment takes over the complementary explanation that Judah preserves his 
profession towards God (cf. Gen. 29:35). 


2.11 Str. I 32,1 - Congr. 153-154 


132,1  'Wherefore also, when Sarah was jealous at Hagar, who sur- 
passed her in favour, Abraham, as choosing only what was profitable in 
secular philosophy, said ‘Behold, the maid is in your hands: deal with her as it 
pleases you’ (Gen. 16:6a), manifestly meaning: / embrace secular culture as 
younger and your handmaid; but your knowledge I honour and revere as fullgrown 
mistress, ^95 


Turning back to the first Hagar and Sarah allegory and to his original 
theme that only the useful part of philosophy must be chosen, Clement 
reinforces the position with some borrowings from the last part of De Con- 
gressu. Propaideia is called xoogtxù naeia, as it had already been in Str. 
I 29,9 and Str. I 30,4; in this passage, Clement also speaks about xoopxà 
gtAosogia. A striking feature of these last borrowings is that they consist 
in large part of biblical quotations that had been used by Philo. They are 
technically comparable to the ‘double borrowings’ in 2.4b. Here they 
take the form of compressed notations in an almost telegraphic style 
centered on a biblical text. 


2.12 Str. I 32,2 - Congr. 158 


I 32,2 X '''and Sarah afflicted her’ (Gen. 16:6b); which is equivalent to corrected 
and admonished her.’’®® 


Toward the end of De Congressu, the text of Gen. 16:6 was the occasion 
for Philo to elaborate the verb éx&xwoev. Clement chooses only the 
biblical text and that part of the explanation that follows immediately, in 
which the position of êswppóvtoe and êvoubérnoe is reversed. 


8t Congr. 125; Somn.II 44. 

85 Str. I 32,1: Òtà todto xoi ó 'ABpady, mapalnhoúons tis Záppas thy “Ayap 
Tapevdoxipodcay adtiy, de av TÒ xphoruov Exkekdpevog uóvov tfi; xoopuxis quAocogíac, ‘tod 
À naudtoxn èv Tats xepat cov, xp aut cx dv cot &peotòv Ti" qnot. này Str dondlopar ev 
thv xooguxhv madelav xal wç vewtépav xai ws ohv Bepamaıvida, thy SE émorhuny thy ohv ws 
zehelav Séonowav tu xai otio. 

86 Str. I 32,2: ‘‘xat exdxwoev aùthv X&opa'' toov tH Eawppövise xal Evoufernaev. 
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2.13 Str. 132,2 - Congr. 177 


132,2 ‘It has therefore been well said ‘My son, do not despise the correction 
of God; nor faint when you are rebuked by him. For whom the Lord loves, he chastens, 
and he scourges every son whom he receives’ (Prov. 3:11f.; Hebr. 12:5f.). 

I 32,3 And the aforesaid Scriptures, when examined in other places, will 
be seen to exhibit other mysteries.’’®? 


Before Clement closes the passage he makes a last borrowing from De 
Congressu, which probably was evoked by the verb vouberéw in the 
previous sentence. It is a double borrowing: a quotation within a quota- 
tion; Philo is citing two verses from Proverbs. The same two verses are 
also transmitted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, a coincidence that may 
well have captured Clement’s attention. There is a difference between 
the Septuagint and the Philonic version of this text from Proverbs; the 
text of Hebrews follows the Septuagint. In part Clement follows the 
Philonic version, by putting matSelag Mod at the beginning of the 
sentence; in part he draws on the Septuagint version by writing pndé and 
matdevet instead of xai un and &Xéyyer. In another passage, Paed. I 78,2, 
Clement cites the same text from Proverbs; there, however, he follows 
the Septuagint version exactly. This difference in wording shows con- 
clusively that Clement came to the quotation in the section here via 
Philo’s De Congressu. 

As he does so often, Clement concludes by saying that there are more 
possible explanations; other mysteries can be pointed out. It is not right 
to take this as literally as Den Boer®? does when he states that only the 
texts under discussion are subject to further elucidation and that it is 
unfortunate that Clement does not return to them. For Clement it is 
more a matter of method to interpret on every possible level; he not only 
declares this frequently, but he practices it systematically. 


3 Conclusions 


In surveying this extensive and complex material, a few recurrent pat- 
terns that are partly formal and partly thematic can be identified. First, 
a few conclusions about Clement’s technique of borrowing can be drawn. 
Alterations of his sources will then be traced and the differences will be 
set in a somewhat broader context. 


87 Str. 132,2 (continuation): ed yoöv etpnrau ““nardetag Oto, vié, wh dArydper, unde éxAtov 
Sn’ adtod Eleyxönevog Ov yap dyanä xóptoc madever, paotryot 66 návta vidv öv napadéxetar’’. 
3. xat’ &AÀous pévtor ye xórouc eEetabduevar af mpoerpynuévar ypapal KA puothpia unvdovoat 
raplotavrar. 

88 Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 191; Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), p. 227 note 3. 

89 Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 121. 
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3.1 Technique of borrowing 


In section 1.1 it has been pointed out that Clement fits the borrowings 
from Proverbs and Philo’s De Congressu into his own line of thought.” He 
weaves this external material through his own themes, where it takes a 
subordinate position. This is an important fact when attempting to 
discover what the functional aspects of these borrowings are, not only in 
their technique but also in their content. 

Borrowings generally stay in the sequence in which they occurred in 
the original source. This sequence is more clearly identifiable within the 
quotations from Proverbs than in the borrowings from De Congressu.?! Yet 
even in the latter, a certain sequence can be discerned, as in the impor- 
tant borrowing from Congr. 77-80. These consistent sequences occur 
when the quotations are literal or almost literal. The sequence disappears 
when Clement quotes so loosely that he must be working from memory, 
as in the etymological equivalences, where only one sentence is 
reproduced literally from an earlier part of Philo’s text, Congr. 35-37. At 
the end in the borrowings from Congr. 124, 154, 158, 177, the sequential 
principal emerges again. The biblical quotations within these last bor- 
rowings, it should be noted, are the determining element for Clement’s 
selection. 

Different kinds of borrowings were encountered simultaneously. 
While the material from Proverbs was quoted literally, that from Philo 
was absorbed in a variety of ways. More-or-less literal use, paraphrase 
and reminiscence could be identified. In our definition, the difference 
between paraphrase and reminiscence is that paraphrase is achieved 
intentionally while reminiscence comes up, as it were, spontaneously. 
Paraphrases usually occur in a context of and in combination with a 
literal quotation. 

All along the line, Clement’s choice of material seems to have been 
made for a definite purpose, but this purpose is not always easy to 
retrace. Quotations erupt frequently unexpectedly, as, for example, the 
Jerusalem quotation in Str. I 29,4 or the story of Thamar and Judah in 
Str. I 31,6. The associations Clement must have had and which must 
have been evident to his audience are rather obscure for us. Yet in other 
cases, it seems fairly apparent what Clement’s intention was; this 
emerges most clearly in the additions, omissions and alterations that he 
makes in his borrowed material. 

Addition, for example, was encountered in his ‘widening’ of an 
etymology. Isaac, who is connected with tò aöropabès yévos in Philo, is 


so p. 24f. 
9 Méhat, Etude, p. 233 note 77. 
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enlarged by Clement to become a type of Christ.? Judah, who is 
prhopabhs for Philo, gets the added name Òvvaróg. Abraham is not only 
called motég but also 8(xotocg. Sometimes Clement strengthens the ter- 
minology adapted from De Congressu with borrowings from other works 
of Philo, as in the case of the three patriarchs. 

The omissions are more difficult to identify because Clement often 
takes over small fragments in which much is already left out. The most 
obvious omission is the background against which Philo puts his 
etymologies. In these etymologies, Clement applies the formula a equals 
b without indicating the context in which they occurred in Philo. The lost 
context is replaced by material of Clement’s own composition. One of the 
underlying themes for Philo in De Congressu is that the wives of the 
patriarchs, especially Sarah, represent wisdom and virtue and the ways 
of achieving them. Clement does not make this theme explicit; only by 
etymologal equivalences are we reminded of it, as by a distant echo. 

The alterations of the borrowed material confirm this view; in several 
cases, Clement avoided the term virtue and directed the concept into the 
realm of wisdom.” Sometimes the meaning of a sentence was shifted 
radically by a minor alteration of the wording, as in Str. I 30,2, where 
the verb was changed and the mood turned conditional by inserting zf. 
By inserting such an apparently innocent word Clement seems to ques- 
tion his source. Alteration of a different kind occurred in translations of 
a word, as dpeoxela by yvaots, and cõpa by x6ouog. These alterations 
must be intentional, but the question must be left open whether the 
substituted word always incorporates a new or different meaning. It is 
quite possible that Clement’s translation or interpretation, as in the case 
of söua and xóspoç, gives what is to his ears a more appropriate verbal 
form for a similar underlying thought. 


3.2 Changes in content 


Comparison first reveals a difference in starting points. Clement moves 
in a polemical framework; he repeatedly indicates that there are people 
who resist the use of philosophy. The controversy is developed through 
the interpretation of certain biblical texts. Clement’s opponents had 
apparently compared Greek paideia and its use with a woman who pro- 
stitutes herself. Clement adapts part of the quotations from Proverbs in 
refutation of this negative view: Str. I 29,6— Prov. 5:3; Str. I 29,9—Prov. 
5:20; Str. I 31,1—Prov. 5:20. The story of Thamar in Str. I 31,6—Gen. 


92 Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 50, 94. 
93 Str. I 30,2; 31,2; 31,5. 
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38:14-16 can probably be related to this polemical position. As pointed 
out above, the stance is not peculiar to this passage alone but permeates 
the entire first book and the succeeding ones as well. When Greek paideia 
is under discussion, Clement seems to defend himself in a serious way 
from the attacks of his adversaries.?* 


Philo starts from a different situation.’ His defense of philosophy against 
sophistry has polemical overtones, but this is a standard device drawn 
from the ‘philosophical koine’, as Henry Chadwick calls it.?9 Philo’s pro- 
gram is primarily to give an exegesis of Scripture, in this case, six verses 
from the book of Genesis. He follows his chosen text step by step and 
after his many digressions takes it up again in orderly fashion. He tries 
to bridge the gap between paideia and the Jewish heritage. He describes 
with approval his own progress through the classical education that was 
proper for him as a member of a wealthy family. In such an enterprise 
of mediation, we can discern some pedagogical or protreptical elements 
but hardly anything truly polemical. With all his erudition and intellec- 
tual curiosity, Philo combines and adapts existing scholarly techniques 
and philosophic ideas and applies them to the interpretation of Scripture. 

He found a tradition of allegorical interpretation of Homer, which he 
draws on when he adapts the Penelope motif to the Hagar and Sarah 
story.°? Many attempts have been made to derive components of Philo’s 
thought from individual philosophers or philosophical schools. Useful 
philosophical models were at hand in Middle Platonism, which had been 
influenced by Stoicism and Pythagoreanism and which already had a 
religious strain. This latter aspect is important for understanding the 
screen upon which Philo projects his concept of wisdom and the various 
stadia to obtain it. New is the choice Philo makes of these heterogeneous 


% Camelot, Clément,p. 559; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 342 note 3; Chadwick, Alexan- 
drian Christianity, p. 19; Méhat warns against a too ‘massif’ idea of this polemic; one must 
not mix it with other discussions. The attacks against the sophists are more important 
according to Méhat, Etude, p. 322ff. 

9 Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 99f. 

% Chadwick, Thought and Tradition, p. 6: ‘‘As early as Philo, we see that the current 
intellectual coin of the more literate classes of society is this blend of Stoic ethics with 
Platonic metaphysics and some Aristotelian logic. Like the form of Greek spoken in the 
hellenistic world, it is a philosophical koine, and Philo simply takes it for granted." 

97 At the end of De Congressu Philo himself indicates that it is necessary to allegorize 
the story of Sarah and Hagar; otherwise, as he says, nothing is left but a story of two 
quarreling and jealous women. Involuntary one thinks of the one other known allegory 
on the Hagar and Sarah story, that of Paul in Gal. 4:21ff. He deals with the contrast 
between the slave and the free woman, between Ishmael and Israel, and ultimately 
between Judaism and Christianity. Except for the allegorization of the same story there 
are no similarities between Philo and Paul. 
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elements and the use he makes of them to interpret the Mosaic law. This 
process took place in a different context than that in which Clement 
moved a century and a half later, when he had to defend himself against 
people within his own circle who on principle entertained suspicions of 
or even rejected Greek culture. 


Another major difference emerges within the concept of wisdom. As 
touched on above, in Clement virtue as an autonomous concept had to 
make way for wisdom. In Philo virtue and wisdom remain separate; the 
way to virtue, in fact, forms a fundamental issue in De Congressu. The two 
concepts are closely related through their religious component. True 
wisdom points toward true piety and the knowledge of God as its ultimate 
objective.?? This process is represented by the word that came to Moses 
by way of revelation. This is the law or, as he also calls it, the beloved 
word in the life of believers; just as wisdom is connected with virtue, so 
it is also connected with the word. 

In Clement virtue is not separate from wisdom but rather taken up 
within it. To express the idea of wisdom a row of synonyms emerge; 
wisdom and truth, true wisdom and true philosophy may be variously 
juxtaposed, but they are interchangeable. These concepts are ultimately 
extended in a Christological direction, and just as the logos is determined 
by Christ, so truth and true wisdom are. Wisdom is no longer, as in 
Philo, linked to the law but to Christ. Clement determines the rank of 
his concepts to a significant degree on the basis of time: that is, whether 
they are before or after the advent of Christ.?? Law and philosophy are 
ranked together since they belong to the earlier phase. They are 
necessary before the advent and useful but not indispensable after it.!9?? 

Philo, as already noted, placed encyclical studies, philosophy and 
wisdom, expressed through the law of Moses, in an ascending series. The 
law of Moses, the keystone of Philo’s structure, is devalued in a certain 
sense by Clement when he puts the law on the level of worldly culture 
as a preparatory phase and makes the two, so to speak, a pair of sym- 
metrical buttresses for the essential edifice.!?! 


Diagrammatically expressed: 


Philo: Eyröxkıog matdeta — philosophy — wisdom (law) 
Clement: (èyxóxňtoç radeln) — philosophy and law — wisdom (Christ) 


98 Alexandre, La culture profane chez Philon, in PAL, p. 127. 

9° Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 109. 

100 Str. I 99,1; cf. Str. VI 159,9; VIE 11,1f.; Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 110; G. Bardy, 
L'église et l'enseignement pendant les trois premiers siècles, in RevSR XII (1932), p. 5. 

tor Méhat, Etude, p. 395. 
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3.3 Reflections and prospects 


In conclusion it seems clear that the themes of Philo and Clement are 
related. It could also be established that Clement stands in a Jewish 
apologetic tradition in which the polemic elements are stressed much 
more strongly than they had been in Philo. Clement uses this tradition 
in an independent way; he turns words and thoughts to his own purposes 
so that the results are related while showing substantial differences. 
There are, as it were, parallels at different degrees of latitude. Later on 
after examining other passages, his motives for inserting the Philonic 
material will be discussed.!?? Stated in extreme terms, the question is 
whether the borrowings dealt with here give direction to Clement’s own 
line of thought or whether they merely form a flavorful filling for his 
capacious Stromateis. 


102 Cf. p. 217-220. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE STORY OF MOSES 


Str. 1 150-182 


1.1 Introductory Remarks 


Summary of the contents and their relationship to the preceding 
section 


Clement here deals with the life of Moses: the story of his birth, some 
details of his life up to early manhood, and aspects of the exodus from 
Egypt. In addition, titles and functions are attributed to him. Plato's 
relationship to Moses and an exposition of the law and its significance are 
also discussed. The passage continues a previous section,! in which Cle- 
ment creates chronological tables interrelating the principal events of 
Greek and Jewish history. He compiles extended lists, for example, of 
judges, kings and prophets and connects not only Greek and Jewish 
events but also other historical facts like the dates of Persian and Macedo- 
nian kings. He concludes with the Romans up to the death of Commodus 
and calculates the birthdate of Christ. Between the chronological part 
and the story of Moses, Clement inserts the account of the translation of 
the Septuagint.? These units stand in a larger apologetic context, which 
intends to show that Hebrew philosophy is older than any other wisdom 
and that Plato is dependent on Moses or on the Jewish law written in 
Greek.? 


Borrowings in general 


Borrowings from Philo dominate our passage up to Str. I 165. Since Cle- 
ment's Stromateis are pervaded by quotations, fragmentary quotes, 
paraphrases and reminiscences, everyone, who is acquainted with these 
writings, is aware that he rarely refers to one single source. Other 
extended borrowings, which appear simultaneously in this passage with 


1 Str. I 101-148. 

2 Str. 1148, 149. In Philo the story of the translation of the LXX is inserted in the 
course of VM II 25-41. 

3 Str. I 101,1; I 150. 
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those from Philo, draw on Eupolemos, Artapanos and the tragic poet 
Ezechiel, while in the immediately preceding section Aristobulos had 
been mentioned.‘ All these sources derive from a Jewish-Hellenistic 
environment. As far as one can judge from these fragments, a similar 
apologetic tradition already existed in which Moses was recognized as a 
teacher of other nations: the Egyptians, the Phoenicians and the Greeks 
in particular. After Str. I 165, Philo’s influence recedes into the 
background and that of Platonism becomes paramount. 


1.2 Schematic overview’ 


2.1 Str. 1 150,465) —  VMII 
22 Str. 1 151-152 —  VMIS517 
2.3 Str. 1 153,2-3 —  VMI23 
2.4 Str. 1 153,5 —  VMI25 
Str. 1 153,5 — VM132 
2.5 Str. 1 156,3 — _VM 1 60 
Str. 1 157,1 — VM I 143* 
Str. 1 157,1 — VMI 146 
2.6 Str. 1 157,2-4 —  VMI 141f. 
2.7 Str. 1 158,1 — VMII3? 
2.8 Str. 1 160,4-5 —  VMI164? 
2.9 Str. 1 166,5 —  VMII 4* ? 
2.10 Str. 1 167,3 — VMI 162; II 4? 
2.11 Str. I 176,1(2) — . VM II 2; II 46f. ? 


2 Individual passages: Str. I 150-157 and 158-182 
2.1 Str. I 150,4-5 - VM I 1 


1150,4 ‘And Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher, writes explicitly: 
for what is Plato but Moses speaking in Attic Greek? This Moses was a 
theologian and prophet, and as some say, an interpreter of sacred laws. 


* In the first century B. C. Alexander Polyhistor compiled anthologies of the works 
of these three writers. Flavius Josephus, Clement and Eusebius have drawn from this 
source. Eupolemos is a Hellenized Jewish writer of the second century B. C.; cf. F. 
Jacoby, Die Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker, 1958, 3 C nr. 723; E. Schürer, Geschichte 
des jüdischen Volkes, 1901(4), 3, p. 469, 474-477; P. Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch- 
‚Jüdischen Missionsliteratur unter Ausschluß von Philo und Josephus, 1954. Artapanos is an Alex- 
andrian Jewish writer of the second century B. C., Fr. Gr. H. nr. 726; Schürer 3, p. 477- 
480; Dalbert, p. 42-52; N. Walter, Jüdisch-hellenistische Literatur vor Philon von Alex- 
andrien unter Ausschluß der Historiker, in ANRW II 20,12, 1987, p. 67-120, Artapanos, 
p. 98-99. Ezechiel is an Alexandrian Jewish poet of the second century B. C. ; J. 
Wieneke, Ezechielis Judaei poetae Alexandrini fabulae quae inscribitur Exagoge fragmenta, 1931; 
A. Kappelmacher, Zur Tragódie der hellenistischen Zeit (Wiener Studien 44), 1924-25, p. 69- 
96; Schürer 3, p. 469f, 500-503; H. Jacobson, The Exagoge of Ezechiel, 1983. N. Walter, 
Jüdisch-hellenistische Literatur vor Philon von Alexandrien unter Ausschluf der 
Historiker, in ANRW II 20,12, Ezechielos, p. 107-109. Aristobulos is an Alexandrian 
Jewish writer, presumably of the second half of the second century B. C. ; N. Walter, 
Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos (TU 86), 1964; Idem, Zur Uberlieferung einiger Reste früher 
jüdisch-hellenistischer Literatur bei Josephus, Clemens und Euseb, StPatr. VII (TU 92), 
1966, p. 314-320. 

5 see p. 26. 
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I 150,5 His family and his deeds and life are reliably related by the Scrip- 
tures themselves, but have nevertheless to be stated by us also as briefly as 
possible.''6 


A direct quotation’ is formed by the sentence ‘‘and as some say, an inter- 
preter of sacred laws.’’ This fragment comes from the very first sentences 
of Philo's De Vita Mosis. The beginning of this retelling of the life of 
Moses is divided into two parts: ‘‘Of Moses, whom some describe as a 
legislator of the Jews, others as an interpreter of sacred laws, I purpose to 
write the life." The division some,...others disappears in Clement's text 
and is preserved in a rudimentary form: as some say. 


Before Clement goes on to speak of Moses separately, he mentions him 
as a fixed reference point in his historical tables.? T'he birth year of Moses 
and the year of the exodus were used to compare greatly divergent 
chronologies, whose apologetic intent has already been pointed out. Cle- 
ment here describes Moses by some of his titles: theologian, prophet and 
interpreter of sacred laws. He will go on to develop the significance of 
these titles later in Str. I 158ff., and we will discuss them in connection 
with that passage. The only title of Moses that occurs uniquely here is 
that of theologian. There is another passage in the Stromateis where 
Orpheus is given the same designation.® Liddell and Scott, in fact, 
distinguishes two meanings of the word Beokóyos: a) one who discourses 
of the gods of poets such as Hesiod and Orpheus, of cosmologists like the 
Orphics, of diviners and prophets, and b) theologian equals Moses. 

In Clement, both meanings are employed. The word comes into com- 
mon, standardized use in Christian writers only in the fourth century.!? 
Even in Philo, from whom the second usage derives, the title appears 
rarely; only twice the word theologian can be found in his works: in one 
case certainly, in the other probably applied to Moses." 


After the quotation from Philo, Clement alludes to the Holy Scriptures 
where the life of Moses is reliably recorded. That notwithstanding, Cle- 


6 Str. I 150,4: Nouunviog 82 ó IIuBayóperos prÀóoopos Avrıxpug ypáger: CIC yap korı IMdrwv 
A Mwvofis &ctuxilev;’’ oötog 6 Mwvoñç Beohóyos xai npophms, de é tives vópwv lep@v 
épunveds Tiv. 
5: tò yévog adtod xal tàç npákerç xai tov Blov dEtÓrvatot xnpúcoovoat adtal af ypapal, Aextéov 
Se Eos xal hutv og Str uáMota «OU dAlywv>. 

7 Apart from the various cases required by the grammatical constructions. 

8 Str. I 79,2; 101,1; 101,5; 102,4; 105,1; 106,2; 109,2; 113,4; 121,4; 124,4; 130,2; 
136,3; 142,1; 147,2. 

9 Str. V 78,4. 

10 In Eusebius, Athanasius and Basilius, see Lampe s. v. 

11 VM II 115; Praem. 53, cf. Colson VI, app. 609. 
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ment finds it worthwhile to recapitulate the facts. The allusion parallels 
an argumentation in De Vita Mosis. Philo, however, gives a clear explana- 
tion of why he begins with a biography. His argumentation is essentially 
an apologetic one; Philo asserts that the laws of Moses are spread over 
the entire inhabitable world, but that the man himself is scarcely known. 
Probably troubled by jealousy, learned Greeks refused to honor Moses, 
who was the greatest and most perfect person in every sense, and wasted 
their abilities on misguided undertakings. Drawing on written and 
unwritten sources, Philo retells the life to undo this maliciousness. Fusing 
both these sources, Philo believes he is giving a more correct picture of 
Moses’s life.!? 

In stressing the venerable age of the law of Moses, Clement is 
apologetic in a general sense, but he does not take over Philo’s apologetic 
argument here; he does not elaborate the question of why it is necessary 
to enter into the details of Moses’ life, and the öuwg dangles rather inex- 
plicably.'? 


In conclusion, it can be said that in Str. 1150, 4-5 Philo's De Vita Mosis 
is quoted literally and that the use of the terms theologian and prophet 
is inspired by Philo; the mention of the Scriptures as an essential source 
for the life of Moses can also be traced back to Philo. The rationale for 
this material, however, remains in the background and can only be 
understood by turning to Philo. 


2.2 Str. I 151-152 - VM 15-17 


I 151,1 “Moses originally of a Chaldean family, was born in Egypt, his ancestors 
having migrated from Babylon into Egypt because of a protracted famine. Born in the 
seventh generation and having received a royal education, his story proceeded as follows. 
I 151,2 The Hebrews having increased in Egypt to a large population, and the 
king of the country, being afraid of a plot from the horde, ordered all the female 
children born to the Hebrews to be brought up (women being unfit for war) but the 
male to be destroyed, since he was suspicious of stalwart youth. 

I 151,3 But being of noble family, the child was nursed secretly by his 
parents for three months, since natural affection was superior to the monarch's 
cruelty. But at last, dreading lest they should be destroyed along with the child, 
they made a basket of the papyrus of the region, put the child in it and 
exposed it on the banks of the marshy river. The child's sister stood at a distance and 
watched what would happen. 


7? VM I 1-5. 

13 Lextéov Bà Byes xoi fiiv dg öt uota. «OU Öktywv> St., «91x Bpaytwv> Wi; cf. 
A. Méhat, Etude, p. 263, note 128. Méhat denies the necessity of Wilamowitz's correc- 
tion, which has been taken over by Stáhlin; Méhat considers the sentence as a hidden 
transitional formula. 
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I 152,1 Then, the king’s daughter, who for a long time had not been pregnant 
though she longed for a child, came that particular day to the river for bathing and 
besprinkling, and hearing the child cry, she ordered him to be brought to her and 
touched with compassion, asked for a nurse. 

I 152,2 At that moment, the child's sister ran up and said that if she wished, 
she could procure as a nurse a Hebrew woman, who recently had born a child. 
And on her consenting and requesting her to do so, she brought the child's 
mother to be nurse for a stipulated fee, as if she had been some other person. 

I 152,3 | Thereupon, the princess gave the baby the name of Moses, 
etymologically, because he had been taken up from the water—for the Egyptians call 
water ‘mou’—in which he had been exposed to die.’’!* 


There can be no doubt that Clement uses Philo very directly in this sec- 
tion. Borrowing is often word for word, and at other times the construc- 
tions have changed but the words have the same stem or are cognate. 
Clement abbreviates Philo's story drastically, but he preserves the 
sequence of his model. Here and there he takes a word, borrows a whole 
sentence, or joins scattered sentences, thereby condensing the narrative 
without being incomprehensible. 

Philo, on the other hand, tells the story verbosely and with a great feel- 
ing for detail and motivation. In short, he tells a midrash comparable to 
that of Flavius Josephus in his story of Moses in the Antiquitates Judaicae.'? 
Typical of this expansiveness are his first chapters, where Philo digresses 
on the importance of the Nile for agricultural production before moving 
on to his subject proper.!* The narrative around Moses's birth is spun 
out in all sorts of psychological reasonings. When, for instance, the 
parents begin to become apprehensive about possible betrayal, Philo 


14 Str. 1151,1-152,3: Maori; <oöv> ğvwlev tò yévog Xakdatog Qv Ev Alyónto yevvärar, 
t&v npoyóvwv abtod Sid xoAvuxpóvtov Aupòv Ex BaBuAdvoc els Alyuntov uexavaatá&vtov. Bón 
yevet yevvnleiç xai toapeic Bacılıxag neprotdcer xéxontar toradty. 

2. eis modvavOpaontav emdeSwxdteov Ev Alyirte tæv “EBpatwv Selous ó Bactheds this xopac thv 
x tod tANBovs ExiBovdAty tõv yevvwuévwv èx Tv “EBpatew xeAever tà uèv Aca tpépew adtovs 
(doBevès yàp el ndAcuov yuvh), SrapBefpew de tà Äppeva edakxi veórnra úpopopevoç. 
3. eunarplönv è tov maida övra pets Epebiig xpüntovreg Erpepov uñvaç of yovets vixwons tfic 
graixiis ebvolag thy tupavwixiy auörnta, Sefcavtes 0& Öotepov un cvvarddwvtat tH mard{, èx 
B(BXou cic Extxwplov oxeddc «t mornocpevor tov matda Evégevor extiBéacr napà tas 5xdas tod 
motapod EAddoug Övrog, Ererhper dè td droBnoópevov änwbev éotõca tod maddc 7] dòehph. 
152,1.8vraöba Jj Buydrnp to Baorhéws, ouxv& xpóv un xvtoxovea, téxveov òè Errlupovoa, 
Exelvng &quxvetvat ig uépaç imi tov motapdv Aoutpoig xai repippavenplots Xpnoonevn, 
exaxotcaca dt xAavÜpupijoufvou tod maiddg xeheber mpootvexÜTjvat art xai xatoxtetpaca 
eChter Tpopóv. 
2. èvtaðla mpocdpapodaa A KbeApN tod adds Exew Epaoxev “EBpatav yvvaïxa uù med TOAD 
TETOXLIAV za paocrisat «Ùt tpopóv, el Bodrorto- cf òè auvdeutung xai dendetons naphveyxe civ 
ae thv 100 zaudòs tpopòv Eoouevnv óc tiva &AAnv odcav ent Pto wob. 

3. elta tibetar cà mardi Ovopa f BactAic Movofiv êrÚgws Sia tò LE datog dvehéabon aðtó (zò 
Y&p ÜÒwp pov dvoudtovaw Aiyimnot), elg 8 èxtéðerta zebvnEópevos. 

15 Antiq. Jud. II 217ff. 

16 VM I 5-6. 
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enlarges on their feelings of regret and guilt at having kept the child 
alive.! Another example is the state of mind of the princess: having no 
children and longing for them, particularly for a son, over a long period. 
Just this particular situation fits in so well with the adoption of the 
exposed child.!? Philo seems to develop the whole story as the manifesta- 
tion of a divine plan.!? The idea of divine intervention is absent in Cle- 
ment, but one finds it even more strongly emphasized in Flavius 
Josephus.?° 


In comparing Clement, Philo and the Septuagint, a certain ‘syn- 
chronism’ between the three seems evident. The parallel is a matter of 
the content and the course of the narrative rather than a literal one. In 
Philo, the basket is missing. Clement does not report the child’s beauty, 
the presence of the slaves, or the child's identification as Jewish.?! In 
Philo as in Clement, verses one, the end of nine and the beginning of ten 
of the Septuagint are missing.? In conclusion, it seems clear that Cle- 
ment begins his Moses story in Str. I 151,1-2 borrowing exclusively from 
Philo. Thereafter, from Str. I 151,3 on, he continues to make use of the 
words of Philo but follows the biblical story closely. Scattered sentences 
from Philo are the means he chooses to fill out the framework supplied 
by the Bible. 


17 VM I 11; as a traditional theme, cf. Colson VI, app. 603 par. 11. 

18 VM I 13-14. 

19 VM I 12, 17: xarà Beòv npoundoünevov — emote 0o. 

20 Antig. Jud. 11 218,219, the promise of God; 219,220, the guarantee, that the promise 
is true; 221, salvation by God; 222, his divine completeness versus the human weakness; 
223, the power of God; 224, God’s care; 229, God’s prediction. 

21 In Josephus, Antiq. Jud. II 226, the issue has a funny overtone, because the Jewish 
child refuses the breast of a non-Jewish mother. 


22 Ex. 2, 1-10: 
LXX Clement Philo 
vs. 1 x — m 
2 x x (— dotetoc) x (+ doteotépav) 
3 x x x (— basket) 
4 x x x 
5 x (Boden) x (éraxobcaca x (Vedoaobar 
— slaves) + slaves) 
6 x — x (+ Jewish child) 
7 x x x 
8 x x x 
9 x x (— end) x (— end) 
10 x x (— beginning) x (— beginning) 


Heinisch’s contention that Clement is closer to the text of the LXX seems questionable, 
Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 215. 
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2.3 Str. 1153, 2-3 - VM I 23 


I 153,2 ‘‘Having reached the proper age, he was taught arithmetic and 
geometry, rhythm and harmony as well as metrics and music by those who excelled in 
these arts among the Egyptians, and in addition, philosophy, which is conveyed by sym- 
bols, which they point out in hieroglyphics. The rest of the usual course of instruction, 
Greeks taught him in Egypt, a royal child as he was, as Philo says in his Life 
of Moses; 

I 153,3 in addition, he learned the letters and documents of the Assyrians and 
the knowledge of the heavenly bodies from the Chaldeans and the Egyptians, whence 
in the Acts he is said to have been instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. ”’23 


This borrowing is in great part a reproduction of Philo’s text; the 
sequence and much of the phraseology is the same even though Philo’s 
text is more extensive. It is important to note that Clement refers to Philo 
explicitly here. There are few other places where Clement mentions him 
by name.” In this case, he acknowledges his debt well into the course of 
the borrowing. 

The differences are a matter of detail; the learned Egyptians are called 
oi Aöyıoı by Philo, but of d:ampéxovtes by Clement. When Philo comes to 
speak about Egyptian symbols, he mentions the ‘so-called holy texts’. 
Clement echoes him with his ‘hieroglyphs’. At the end of the passage, 
Clement states that the knowledge of the heavenly bodies derives from 
the Chaldeans as well as from the Egyptians. Philo only mentions the 
Chaldeans as experienced in these matters, but one sentence later, he 
remarks that Moses was taught paðnuatıxńv by the Egyptians. Colson 
translates this as astrology; the French and the German translations as 
mathematics. In view of the dictionary definition of the word, both 
translations are acceptable, but Clement seems to confirm Colson’s opin- 
ion by condensing the two sentences and taking the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians together. 


2.4 Str. 1153,5 - VM I 25.32 


I 153,5 ‘‘And moving himself eagerly toward his own origin, he increased 
his wisdom, being ardently attached to the culture of his kinsmen and ancestors. ’”° 


23 Str. D 153, 2-3: èv dè Axi yevógevos KpeÄuntuchv te xal yewpetplav duOpurxry te xai 
dppovixty Erı te wetprxty (latpıxtv L) Xp xai wovorxty napa tots Stampérovew Alyuntlov 
¿ddáoxeto xai mpocétt Thv Dux cvpBdAwv prrocopiav, Fv Ev xoig fepoyAugixots Ypapacıv 
Emdelxvuvrar. thy O08 GAAnv Eyxúxhtov moubt(av “EAAnves eSiSacxov Ev Alyintw, Gg av 
Bacthixdv matdiov, f; prat Dv iv tH Movotog Bio, 

3. nposeu&vdave dè tà ’"Acovplwy ypdppara xod thv tov obpavie emothuny napd te Xaddatwv 
map& te Alyuntinv, Sev Ev tats IIpáEcot **nàcav coplav Alyurtiov menatdetcbar’’ pépetar. 

24 Str. I 31,1; 72,4; II 100,3. 

25 Str. I 153,5: ele dt thy dvdpdv góc &Eac exétewe thy ppóvnow, thy ovyyevixiy xal 
rpoyovixtv Cnheocag matdelav.... 
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In one sentence two short borrowings are put together. It is significant 
for Clement’s method that he succeeds in fusing these widely-separated 
fragments into a unit. 

The beginning of Str. I 153,5, eig òè thv dvöp@v úo, creates a problem 
which has consequences for the meaning of the sentence as a whole. The 
text of Stáhlin proposes &vöp@v based on a conjecture of Hiller. Früchtel 
suggests abtod (L adtév) in his critical apparatus. Hiller's reconstruction 
of Clement's text—‘‘grown up to the age of boyhood’’— seems defensible 
by comparison with Philo’s—‘‘when he was now passing beyond the 
term of boyhood.’’2 If, however, this sentence of Clement is related to 
the Menander fragment, as Früchtel suggests, there is a new possibility. 
The comedy of Menander from which the borrowing could derive deals 
with a somewhat similar situation; a foundling is adopted and the 
possibility of his noble origin is discussed.?” Früchtel's solution seems 
preferable for a number of reasons. It changes the text less than Hiller’s 
does. It fits well into the narrative context. The verb &íoow, moreover, 
comes up prevalently in poetic literature. 


Between the passages VM I 25 and VM I 32, which Clement links so 
ingeniously, Philo digresses on the subject of good sense, temperance and 
self-control in contrast with unbridled lusts and passions. Moses is 
presented as a model of one who is able to control and reduce these 
powerful emotions to mildness. At this point, this material cannot be 
found in Clement, but later on he touches on it in a different context, 
and he calls the former virtuous qualities ‘royal’.?® These notions, how- 
ever, are so commonly accepted that they can hardly be considered as 
example of immediate influence. 


2.5 Str. I 156,3-157,1 - VM I 60, 143, 146 


I 156,3  ‘‘He fled from there and fed sheep, being thus trained beforehand for 
leadership by leading sheep. For the shepherd’s life is a preparation for kingship, for 
one who is destined to command the tamest flock of men, just as also the chase is a 
preparation for those who are by nature warlike. And God brought him from there 
to be commander of the Hebrews. 

1157,1 Then the Egyptians, often obtuse, were admonished many times; the 
Hebrews, however, became spectators of the calamities which others suffered, learning 
without danger the power of God.’’?9 


26 VM I 25: òn è toùç öpous tio naudırng Tila ónepBatvov.... 

27 Menander, Epitrepontes 105, 106 (Loeb p. 322, 323). A complicating fact is that in 
the Menander-fragment &fac is corrupt; for the conjecture see F. Leo, Bemerkungen zu 
den neuen Bruchstücken Menanders in Nachr. Kön. Ges. Wiss. Göttingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 
Berlin 1907, p. 320. 

28 Str. I 159,2f. 

29 Str. I 156,3-157,1: geöyeı 5% 2vreödev xol zowwatver npdBata mpodiSacxduevoc els 
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Three different borrowings from Philo can be discovered here. The first 
is a nearly literal quotation about Moses as a shepherd. The differences 
between Philo and Clement are minor: a synonym or a different case. 
Problematic, however, is the form zougevixíj. Given the close relationship 
to Philo’s text, it might even be an error of transcription. Mangey, how- 
ever, attaches so much value to Clement’s text that he proposed nowwevixy}, 
in the text of Philo as a conjecture. In this short fragment, four functions 
of Moses are mentioned again; three of them are borrowed from Philo- 
the roles of leader, shepherd and king-while Clement himself adds the 
role of commander.?? 

The second borrowing, in which the Egyptians are summoned, can be 
a reminiscence of VM I 143, since the Septuagint does not make use of 
the verb vouberéw. The plagues,?! about which Philo is quite expansive, 
are scarcely discussed by Clement; they are touched on only in this 
sentence. 

The third borrowing, which describes the Hebrews as spectators, is 
literal again except for the a.c.i. construction. Toward the end of the text 
of Philo there is a gap, which has been filled in by Cohn with Clement’s 
reading. Mangey wants to insert only todto. Whatever the case may be, 
Philo goes on to state that the Hebrews learned piety (evoéBeta) from the 
events of which they were witnesses. This detail is missing in Clement; 
he only speaks about the power of God, which is learned painlessly by 
the Hebrews. This sentence again presents an example of how 
ingeniously Clement joins scattered quotes into a continuous sequence. 


2.6 Str. I 157,2-4 - VM I 141f. 


I 157,2 ''... and the Hebrews going away thereafter, departed carrying 
off much spoil from the Egyptians not in avarice as their accusors say (for God 
did not persuade them to covet other people's property), 

I 157,3 but, first of all, they took a just wage for all the time they had served 
the Egyptians, and then in a way, they vexed the Egyptians in return, 
avaricious as they were, afflicting them by removing the booty, as they had 
afflicted the Hebrews by enslaving them. 


Ayegovlav noevixfi‘ mpoyuuvacia yap Baorhelas vo wédAover cric fiuspotá&tne av &vÜpcnov 
emrotatety Kyking T moysevixt, xalánep xal tots moAeurxots tH oot 7] Onpeurixh. dyer 08 adtov 
&vreüdev 6 Beds exit thv vv 'Eßpalwv otpatnytav. 

157,1. čnerta vouberoövrat pèv Alydmtion noAddxıs of modAdxts dovvetot, Deatat dt “EBpator 
ty{vovto dv Erepoı xaxdv Önégevov daxuwdóverg exuavOdvovtes thv Öbvanıv tod Geos. 

30 Cf. E. R. Goodenough, The political philosophy of hellenistic Kingship, in Yale 
Classical Studies 1 (1928), p. 55-102, p. 66; in a fragment of Diotogenes, preserved in 
Stobaeus IV p. 263-270 (Hense) the roles of the king are described in a threefold way 
as military leader, judge and priest. 

31 VM I 94f. 
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I 157,4 One should say that this happened either as if in war, claiming under the 
law of victors their enemies’ property, as the stronger do from the weaker (and 
the cause of the war was justified; because of famine, the Hebrews came 
as suppliants to the Egyptians, but they, reducing their guests to slavery, com- 
pelled them to serve them as captives, giving them no recompense), or as if 
in peace, taking the spoils as wages against the will of those, who for a long period 
had given them no recompense, but rather had robbed them.’’?? 


As a whole, VM I 141ff. is apparently present as a source for Clement. 
Many words are taken over in the same declension or conjugation, but 
also new forms appear. The order is changed a few times: in line 5, utofóv 
dvayxatov, and in line 8-13, ette … eite. Some words are inserted in a dif- 
ferent position, as &vriAurroüvtsg in line 6 and xatadovAevodmevor in line 11. 

Also the meaning of this last sentence is altered; Philo argues that the 
Hebrews take the spoils as compensation in spite of the fact that a real 
compensation is not possible for slavery and torture. Material damage 
and suffering, as Philo says, are quantities that cannot be compared to 
one another; they are of different natures. Connected with this, he 
stresses the idea of the justified and legitimate action of the Hebrews. 
These arguments do not reappear in Clement in the same form. The 
passage states baldly that the Hebrews take the spoils as compensation. 
As has been remarked above, Philo argues with more nuance and with 
more psychological sense. His observation, for example, that the 
Hebrews defended themselves not with weapons but with the shield of the 
Just cannot be found in Clement. The word Agúvavro, which had occur- 
red at the end of the passage in Philo, is dropped in the middle of Cle- 
ment’s text (line 6) for no apparent reason. 

In contrast with the previous borrowings, this entire passage gives an 
untidy impression. This may be caused by the alterations of eite … év 
rol&uw, ette … èv elphvn. From the point of view of both narrative techni- 
que and content, the passage seems confused. 


32 Str. I 157,2-4: Botepdv te EErövreg of “EBpator noAktv Aclav vv Alyuntiwv xpophoavteç 
drheoav, où Sia Piloxpnuarlav, ds ol xarfyopot pasiv (0088 yàp dAdotplwv adrods dvérerdev 
exrOvpetv ó Beds), 

3. GAG mp@tov piv dv rapi návta tov xpóvov Önnpimoav tots Alyuntlorg utaÜóv dvayxalov 
xomibópevot, Exeita 68 xal Tpórov tivà Aubvavro dvrilumoüvtes ws pthapyipous Alyurtious tH 
tis Aclag Expophoer, xabánep Exeivor toùç “EBpatouc tH xatadovAdcer. 

4. ett’ oöv dg iv mohéuw gain tic Toüto yeyovévat, ta Tv exOpdv pépew HElovv vduw tæv 
xexpatnxdtev dg xpelttoves rtéveov (xai tod moAguov 1j altla duxata: beta Sid Adv “EBpator 
xov npög Alyuntlous: oi dt tode EÉvoug xatadovlwodpevor Tpónov alypahdrwv Ürnptttiy 
Tiv&vxacav apiat pot tov pioðòv &xobibóvcec) , ette de ev elpyvy, pioðòv EAaBov thv Aclav mapa 
dxóvrwov t&v noAbv ypóvov oùx drodrdóvreov, dÀAà drootepobvrwv. 
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2.7 Str. 1158,1 - VM I1 3? 


I 158,1 ‘‘Moses then stands before us as a prophet, a legislator, skilled 
in military tactics and strategy, a politician, a philosopher. '?? 


Only the titles prophet and legislator are paralleled in the passage cited 
by Stáhlin. The other titles?* are either not used by Philo or not used in 
the same sequence. In other words, this sentence could be compared with 
any other part of De Vita Mosis II since the book is built around the titles 
legislator, high priest and prophet. The title of high priest is missing 
altogether in the passage of Clement under discussion here. There is no 
clear-cut parallel and no evident borrowing in this passage. Clement's 
text may have been inspired by Philo in a general sense, but the develop- 
ment must be charged to Clement's account. 


2.8 Str. 1160,4-5 - VM I 164 ? 


I 160,4 ‘‘Moses, on leading the people forth, suspecting that the Egyp- 
tians would pursue, left the short and direct route and turned to the desert 
and marched mostly by night. 

I 160,5 For another purpose was also involved, namely, that the 
Hebrews were trained by great solitude and protracted time to believe in 
one God alone, having become accustomed by the wise discipline of 
endurance. '?5 


In this fragment a description of the journey through the desert is given. 
There seems to be scarcely any possibility of comparison between the two 
texts; there are no literal correspondences other than the fact that both 
authors describe the same events. Philo mentions two reasons for the 
Hebrews to depart from the most direct route; first, as precaution against 
meeting resistance and being forced to return, thereby exchanging one 
slavery for another. This is an argument that can also be found in the 
Septuagint. Next, Philo calls the journey a test of loyalty for the 
Hebrews. This idea can be found in Clement as well, but elaborated in 
a different way; educated by the expedition, the people will be trained 
and disciplined in their belief in God. As a sequel, both Philo and Cle- 
ment have the account of the cloud. It might be noted that for the cloud, 


33 Str. I 158,1: "Eoxtv oöv 6 Moor; Jiutv npopntixds, vowobetixdc, taxtixds, otparnyixds, 
modtixds, prAdcogoc. 

3 Comparable passages in Clement with series of titles: Str. I 168,4; II 19,4 (in Stoic 
context). 

35 Str. I 160,4-5: Mwovafig tov Aadv Eayayav Srontetaag emdidtew tod Alyuntloug thv 
Öhtynv xal abvronov drolınav óòòv ini thv Zonuov ètpéneto xal vixteop tà MOAAG tH zopelg 
éxéypnto. 

5. étépa yap Tiv olxovonla, xab’ Hv éxadedovto ‘EBpator St’ gonutas moAAfic xai xpóvou paxpod, 
el góvov tò moteterv tov Heöv elvat OU Sropoviic 2 6uevot scxppovoc. 
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Philo has vepéAn, Clement otddog (Str. I 161,3), and the Septuagint otdAo¢ 
tç vepédne. 


2.9 Str. I 166,5 - VM II 4 ? 


I 166,5 ‘‘...in accordance with which, namely, good opinion, some have 
called law, right reason, which prescribes what is to be done and forbids 
what is not to be done.''?6 


The fragment forms a Stoic commonplace, which occurs in both authors 
several times. It is hard to decide or to prove what role Philo plays in 
transmitting such a common expression to Clement.?? 


2.10 Str. I 167,3 - VM I 162; II 4 ? 


I 167,3 ''Now Moses, to speak comprehensively, was a living law, gov- 
erned by the good word.’’3® 


Stahlin refers to two passages in Philo where Moses is called the living 
law. The term originally seems to have come from Neo-Pythagoreanism 
and the Stoa of Chrysippos and was taken up by Philo , but it also relates 
to conceptions in Plato, Aristotle and Scepticism.?? Philo does not link 
the concept of the living law uniquely to Moses; in Aér.5 he uses it in a 
more general sense.*? 


36 Str. I 166,5: Tj tives &xoAdovOws SnAovdtt tH Kont S6Eq Adyov ópBóv tov vönov Epacav, 
npoctaxtıxòv èv dv nointéov, anayopevtixdv O8 dv od nontéov. 

37 Cf. in Philo: Praem. 55; Migr. 130; Deus 53; Jos. 29; in Clement: Paed. I 8,3; 65,2; 
Str. II 34,4; III 84,1; Stoic sources: SVF III ns. 314-325; 332; Cicero, De Leg. I 18; 
Stobaeus, Flor. II 7, 11, (Wachsmuth) I p. 44; Colson VIII, p. 454 par. 55. Heinisch, 
Einfluss, p. 227, asserts without argumentation that Clement takes over this Stoic de- 
finition from Philo. Lilla, Clement, p. 75, agrees with this and sees Philo as intermediary 
in the use of òpĝòç Aöyog. Lilla proceeds from the idea that Clement’s definition 
of nomos is identical with that of Philo because in both authors the Mosaic law is 
merely a manifestation of the divine logos. A spark of this logos is left in the human mind; 
in defining ppóvnotç Clement resorts to Stoic terms similar to those he used in clarifying 
nomos. Since ppévysts is an intellectual activity and reason derives directly from the 
divine logos, the functioning of gpövnsıg can be described by terms usually appropriate 
to nomos, as Lilla indicates (p. 76, Aoyiopod y&p otv Eriorhun dv te Set roret dv te uh). 
Lilla discovers the same views in Philo and Clement; he points out, however, that similar 
definitions are available in the works of others (p. 76, esp. note 2). This last argument 
tends more, in our opinion, to tone down the interdependence of the two authors than 
to strengthen it. If one wants to prove dependence of Clement on Philo through such 
common ethical notions, it would be preferable to find more clear-cut points of com- 
parison. 

38 Str. I 167,3: .... Mwuoñç dt cuveddver elmeiv vönog Euduxos Tv tO xpnot óy 
xußepvopevog. 

3° Goodenough, Kingship, p. 63ff. 

4 W., Richardson, The Philonic Patriarchs as Nomos Empsychos, StPatr. I (TU 63), 
1957, p. 512-525. Idem, Nomos Empsychos: Marcion, Clement of Alexandria and St. 
Luke's Gospel, StPatr. VI (TU 81), 1962, p. 191-196. 
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Clement certainly takes the words as a title of Moses from a Philonic 
tradition, but they are not always employed in this sense and with this 
derivation. Elsewhere, in Str. II 18,4, he puts the words ‘living law’ in 
a Platonic setting, when the Eleatic guest declares a royal and political 
man to be a ‘living law’. The wording itself, however, is not to be found 
in Plato.*! 


2.11 Str. I 176,1(2) - VM II 2; 46f. ? 


I 176,1 ‘‘The Mosaic philosophy is accordingly divided into four parts: 
into the historic part, and that which is strictly called the legislative part, 
which two properly belong to ethics, and the third part, which relates to 
liturgy, belongs to physical science, and, above all, 

I 176,2 in the fourth place the theological part, the vision, which Plato 
says belongs to the truly great mysteries, while Aristotle calls this species 
metaphysics. ''*? 


In Clement's analysis, Moses's 'philosophy' is divided into four 
segments: a historical, a legislative, a liturgical and a theological part. 
Stáhlin makes reference to VM II 2, which is concerned with the titles of 
Moses; these titles of king, lawgiver, high-priest and prophet, however, 
are the basis for the entire second book. One can make the same remark 
as in 2.7 that a reminiscence is present in a general sense but that no 
special point of reference is to be found and many other Philonic passages 
could be cited. Stáhlin's second reference to VM II 46 shows a closer 
point of comparison; Philo does make a division of the books of Moses, 
but he distinguishes only a historical and a legislative part. Similar divi- 
sions can also be found elsewhere. For example in Praem. 1-2, he gives 
a tripartite division of the words of Moses concerning the creation of the 
world, history and legislation. 

In the literature, attention is often called to this passage in Clement.*? 
The problem for the reader is how to interpret the classification because 
several schemes seem to be intertwined here. As mentioned above, Cle- 
ment separates the Mosaic law into four sections, a division that seems 
to be inspired by Philo. He substitutes theology for Philo's last category 


*! Cf. Stáhlin on Str. II 18,4. 

42 Str. I 176,1-2: ‘H pèv oöv xaxà Mwvoéa quiocogía terpaxti v£uvecat, elc te tò lotopıxöv 
xai tò xuplug Aeyógevov vonoßerxöv, rep Av ct ts hOuxijs npayuateiaç Bra, td tpltov de elc 
tO iepoupyixóv, 5 tori HÒn tis quotxfic Ütcopíac: 

2. xai tétaptov ent näcı tò BeoAoyıxöv eldog, 7 Exonteta, Hy prow ó IMdrwv Tv geydhcv övtwç 
elvat nuornplwv, "Aptototédne de tò eldog todto petà tà puaixd xaker. 

43 Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 228-229; Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 54ff.,135; Camelot, Foi, p. 
107; Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 52-55; De Lubac, Exégése médiévale, I, p. 171-177; Méhat, 
Kephalaia, 246ff.; Idem, Etude, p. 201; Idem, Clément d'Alexandrie et les sens de 
l’Ecriture, Ier Stromate 176,1-179,3, in Epektasis (mel. J. Daniélou), 1972, p. 355-365. 
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of prophecy and interrelates the four categories with a tripartite scheme 
of Platonic origin, which is divided into ethics, physics and dialectics. He 
connects the historical and the legislative parts with ethics, the liturgical 
part with physics. The theological part, which he first identifies with 
spiritual vision, is linked in the following passage with Plato’s dialectics 
and then called true dialectics. He uses the names of Plato and Aristotle 
to endorse this last unit. Stahlin observes that there is no literal borrow- 
ing from Plato and that Andronicos should be substituted for Aristotle. 


We can visualize the divisions through the following diagram: 


Philo Clement Platonic 
historical historical 

legislative legislative ethics 
liturgical liturgical physics 
prophetical theological dialectics 


The first problem connected with this diagram is whether Clement uses 
a purely formal division, as Den Boer** suggests, in which the Mosaic 
philosophy merely reports historical facts, rules and prescriptions, the 
practice of sacrifice and spiritual experiences. Others, like Wolfson and 
Méhat, interpret the divisions as a hermeneutical scheme which is related 
to a dynamic movement and reflects the idea of progress from literal 
understanding up to spiritual knowledge.* In the latter case, the ques- 
tion arises of how to identify Clement’s ‘theological’ with Philo’s ‘pro- 
phetical’ part. 

A related problem is the changing terminology of Clement in defining 
the different senses of Scripture, of which Mondésert says so strikingly: 
“Pil ya une terminologie compliquée et anarchique, c'est bien celle qui 
concerne les divers sens possibles de l’Ecriture.’’* It is not so difficult to 
point out general correspondences and resemblances in the relationship 
between Philo and Clement, but this may do scant justice to Clement’s 
own thought process. The term norteia, for example, that has been used 
in this passage does not occur in Philo. Clement, indeed, appears to be 
a pioneer in the use of the term in a Jewish and Christian context.*? 

With regard to our comparison it seems safest not to claim too much 
for this passage or to use it as a basis for elaborate theoretical structures. 
In the course of his writing and speaking, Clement brings up a variety 
of schemes and is able to connect them with each other. Clement's 


** Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 54-60. i 

#5 Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 56; Méhat, Etude, p. 201. 

46 Mondésert, Clément, p. 153. 

47 inóntrg is used only once in Apol. pro Jud. (Hypothetica. Eus P. E. VIII 7,9), cf. 
Praem. 53-56. 
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scheme in the diagram above has clear Philonic overtones but he also 
holds on to his own distinctive topics: in this case éxonteta, true dialectics 
and true philosophy. 


3 Evolving methods 


From the detailed study of individual passages above, a clearcut dif- 
ference seems to emerge between the references to Philo in Str. I 150-157 
and those in Str. I 158-182. 


3.1 Str. I 150-157 


In this part we come across extensive, often literal borrowings. It also 
seems clear that Clement follows the sequence of De Vita Mosis 
scrupulously, as the table on p. 49 makes clear.*® We could not find 
noteworthy differences between the two authors. Most of the differences 
were matters of detail: the substitution of a word, the use of a related 
word or a synonym, or a change of construction. At times there were 
paraphrases. In all cases, a drastic abbreviation of the Philonic text could 
be observed; lesser or (more often) greater parts of the model were left 
out. It is difficult, however, to draw conclusions from quotations that an 
author does not make. 

Sometimes the omissions have been indicated when they seemed 
obvious. The next question to be posed is whether the omissions are 
intentional amputations of inessential or unwanted material or if they are 
simply a product of the above-mentioned practice of shortening the 
Philonic text. It seems clear that Clement sets out to reproduce the birth 
story and the course of Moses’s life concisely, for which he leans 
predominantly on Philo, but because the genre happens to call for an 
accumulation of sources, Clement tells without hesitation the same story 
of Moses again with the words of the tragic poet Ezechiel. If one counts 
all sorts of longer and shorter quotations from and allusions to Scripture 
in connection with Clement’s own thoughts, then one knows why this 
work is called Stromateis: patchwork, indeed! 

It is hard to explain why he made this selection from De Vita Mosis, why 
he admitted one detail but not another, why he left out most events and 
restricted himself to the titles, birth, paideia, ancestry, career as shepherd 
and a part of the exodus. Apart from the biblical story of the birth, a cen- 
tral element of course which he tells with Philo’s words, the further selec- 
tion seems arbitrary. Some of the options will return in the succeeding 


48 With exception of the last fragment, Str. I 157,2-4 - VM I 141f. 
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sections, where he dwells at length on the titles. The observation which 
Mondésert made about Clement’s use of the Bible may also apply to 
these non-biblical borrowings. Mondésert states that when Clement 
quotes from a single book he gives the impression of unrolling a scroll.*? 
In view of the sequential, literal borrowings from Philo, it seems quite 
evident that Clement had a copy of his work at hand. The state of affairs 
gives a remarkable opportunity to observe Clement practically in the act 
of writing. 

In summary, it can be said that the distinguishing feature of the 
passage is a tendency to abbreviate Philo rather drastically while making 
a somewhat arbitrary choice of material. It is a narrative passage, 
extended with explanations and embellishments drawn from other 
sources, which, in view of Clement’s own way of thinking, seem to be 
of no fundamental importance.5? 


3.2 Str. I 158-182 


In this section, a comparison with Philo necessarily travels along different 
lines than it had previously, due, as noted above, to the absence of direct 
borrowings. It is, nevertheless, worthwhile looking at a number of 
themes that both authors have in common, particularly since this section 
is so clearly the continuation of the preceding. It is important to note not 
only the common elements but also the context in which these themes are 
employed. First, the comparison will be made between Str. I 158-165 and 
VM II 1-12, the preface of De Vita Mosis II, and then between Str. I 165- 
182 and VM II 12-66, the section that deals with Moses as legislator. 


a) Str. I 158-165 - VM II 1ff. 


Starting from the Platonic train of thought?! that argues that states can 
make progress only if kings become philosophers or philosophers kings, 
Philo speaks about Moses as legislator, high priest and prophet. All these 
functions are united in one and the same person, Moses. He explains this 
as follows; it is a royal task to command what is right and to forbid what 
is wrong. It belongs to the law to ordain what has to be done and to forbid 
what must not be done. 

From this it follows that the king is a living law and the law a just king. 
A king and a legislator pay attention not only to human but also to divine 


** Mondésert, Clément, p. 73. 
50 Méhat, Etude, p. 201. 
5! Plato, Rep. V 473d. 
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affairs. These matters are the proper concern of the high priest. Prophecy 
concludes these functions of Moses because of the numerous matters 
human as well as divine that are hidden from and inaccessible to the 
human mind. Therefore a harmony of the four functions of king, 
legislator, high priest and prophet is necessary, according to Philo. 


In his typical fashion, Clement accumulates material, going on to add 
several other functions to this list. Moses is not only prophet and 
legislator but also strategist, commander and statesman.?? After a bare 
mention of the function of prophecy, Clement promises to speak further 
about it in a later section.°? The function of the high priest is con- 
spicuously missing in this enumeration. If we survey the use of dpxtepeús 
in Clement, it appears that this is reserved for Christ or the logos. In one 
other passage, the archangels are called by this appellation?*, but it seems 
clear that Clement will not make use of the title of high priest for Moses 
here. 

Clement develops the idea of kingship further. As in Philo, this forms 
not only the entry point, but all other functions are also dependent on 
it. Several different types of king are distinguished. In a circular reason- 
ing, Clement starts with divine kingship and goes on to characterize 
good, mediocre and bad kings; the former have courageous spirits while 
the latter are concerned only with their own desires. He connects, this 
series of kings, especially the last, with a discussion of the passions and 
their control by virtue. It is a royal gift to practice the virtues applying 
them with intelligence, wisdom and tact. The kingship is reserved for 
Christ and the end of the discussion thereby returns to its starting point. 

This whole train of thought has little in common with Philo’s introduc- 
tion to his De Vita Mosis II. Yet Clement seems to use the Philonic scheme 
of titles and functions of Moses as a basis for his ideas. Kingship, from 
which all other functions depend, stays explicitly at the beginning, as in 
Philo, but it receives an emphatically Christological interpretation. No 
compelling point of comparison can be discovered in the following 
passage (Str. I 160-165), in which Clement discusses Moses as a general 
and points out how Greek generals imitated Moses's generalship. The 
succeeding passage about pillars of fire (and other pillars), which is 
illustrated with many poetical citations, must be charged entirely to Cle- 
ment's account. 


52 see fr. 2. 5. 

53 Str. IV 2,2; 93,1; V 88,4. 

54 Exc. 27,3; B. Botte, La vie de Moise par Philon, in Cahiers Sioniens VIII/2-3-4 
(1954), p. 60; Sagnard, Exc. (SChr. 23) Append. D, p. 220-223. 
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b) Str. 1 165-182 - VM II 12-66 


Clement's last paragraphs deal with lawgiving. They are thematically 
comparable with the corresponding part of Philo, in which Moses is des- 
cribed in his function as legislator. Three themes that are important for 
both writers will be discussed briefly: the role of Moses, the extraordinary 
and divine character of the law, and the concept of law in relationship 
to some philosophical currents. 


'The role of Moses 


It may be clear in advance that in dealing with the role of Moses, Philo 
and Clement will go different ways. Philo dedicates a whole book to the 
subject, which is turned into the saga of a hero comparable to other 
ancient characterizations of ideal man.* In this connection the idea of a 
divine character or a messiah comes up. It is hard to say, however, to 
what degree messianic elements are present in Philo's description of 
Moses since the theme is not developed explicitly. Various complex ques- 
tions are related to the messianic issue: the possibility of a divine element 
in Moses himself,° the logos as a personal power and the possibility of 
identifying Moses and the patriarchs with the logos. Wolfson correctly 
states that if there is a messianic element, it is connected more with the 
victory of the Mosaic law in the world than with the person of Moses.°” 
Moses is clearly the mediator between God and man in Philo. He is the 
embodiment of the perfect man to whom the functions of king, legislator 
and prophet are allotted by divine providence. He forms a perfect model, 
and although there is no historical justification for some of the functions 
attributed to him (Moses was neither a king nor a high priest), he is 
turned into the exemplar of all these roles. 


Clement takes over this inventory in part and extends it with the titles 
just, holy and friend of God.** The main difference is that for Clement 


55 Botte, loc. cit., mentions Plutarch's Vitae Parallelae; Dillon, Middle Platonists, gives 
examples of Neo-Pythagorean writers who could have been used as a model for Philo; 
see also Goodenough, Light, p. 223ff. ; idem, Kingship 64f. ; Bréhier, Idées, 18ff. The 
fragments of Diotogenes, Stenidas and Ecfantes are mentioned by the last scholars. These 
writings, however, are difficult to date and their relationship to Philo's concept is there- 
fore hard to determine; see Dillon, Middle Platonists, p. 154. 

56 Goodenough, Light, 223ff., elaborates this question fully; see also H. Leisegang, Der 
Heilige Geist, 1919, p. 145; Bréhier, Idées, p. 6; Wolfson, Philo II, p. 415; Idem, Church- 
fathers, p. 177; W. A. Meeks, The Divine Agent and His Counterfeit in Philo and the 
Fourth Gospel, in Aspects of Religious Propaganda in Judaism and Early Christianity (ed. E. 
Schüssler Fiorenza), 1976, p. 43-67, esp. p. 45-49. 

57 Wolfson, Philo I, p. 419. 

58 ‘Friend of God’ is a term that is important in Philo as well as in various 
philosophical currents, cf. Y. Amir, Die hellenistische Gestalt des Judentums bet Philon von Alex- 
andrien, 1983, 211ff.; see also below, chapter VII, p. 181. 
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Moses is not a unique and exclusive model for them. Clement says that 
if we find these qualities in Moses, then we may truly call him wise.*? 
Both writers have in common that the legislative function is not con- 
cerned with punishment but with education and rehabilitation.9? This 
task, embodying the law among men and preparing people for virtue, is 
connected by Clement with the task of the shepherd, a role previously 
attributed to Moses.°! The real shepherd is the good shepherd, who is the 
good legislator of a unique herd. When he speaks about the just law, he 
makes a connection with St. Paul’s spiritual law, which leads to hap- 
piness. He who is the real lawgiver not only announces what is good and 
noble, but understands it. The real lawgiver, as Clement concludes, is 
the only-begotten Son.9? 


The extraordinary and divine character of the law 


In both Philo and Clement, the extraordinary and divine character of the 
law of Moses is emphasized; this uniqueness is acknowledged everywhere 
by Greeks and non-Greeks alike.5? There are clear-cut differences in the 
views of the two authors. Philo underlines the idea that the law of Moses 
is taken over by all nations at the same time that these nations reject each 
others laws. In contrast with this ‘positive’ apologetic position, Clement 
takes a negative stance. The law is given by God as xaveov or B£oıg, but 
the Greeks misunderstood the law because of their lack of faith; they do 
not recognize the truth. In both writers it is stated that the law has a 
divine character. The emphasis in Philo is above all on the unity of 
creator and lawgiver. The laws are given in order to live in consonance 
with the harmony of the cosmos. Evil and injustice disrupt this universal 
harmony. In Philo, the punishments are of cosmological nature like 
floods or fire from heaven. In Clement, the divine character of the law 
obliges man to be focused on one God and to act in a just way. Although 
he mentions the cosmological harmony in this connection, he clearly con- 
centrates on another point: looking to God.** 


The law within a philosophical perspective 


Philo and Clement both engage in an implicit dialogue with some of the 
philosophical currents of their time, especially with Platonism and 


59 Str. I 168,4. 

60 Str. I 168,2-3; 172,2; VM II 50-51. 

5! The role of the shepherd is also connected with the role of the king in Plato, Politicus 
265d, 268a; Goodenough, Kingship, p. 60ff., 84. 

62 For the relationship between Moses and Christ, see also Str. II 21,1. 

63 Wolfson, Philo II, p. 192. 

9* Str. I 165,2-3: mpóc Eva Beöv dqopav, … el adtov &popõvtaç. 
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Stoicism. Philo first describes two kinds of legislator: those who establish 
what is allowed and what is forbidden and those who found a state 
according to the logos and fit it out with the appropriate laws. Moses 
chooses another direction; he does not act by commanding but by 
stimulating; he considers it beneath the dignity of the law to start with 
a state built by human hands, therefore he begins with the rise of the 
greater state, the universe, of which the law is an image. As already 
noted, the emphasis is placed on universal harmony. People who revolt 
against the virtues are not only enemies of humanity, but also of heaven 
and the universe. The punishments are analogous: cosmic punishments 
which return periodically like water and fire. 

In this discussion Clement works in a more diffuse and less clearly 
defined way. Various disparate terminologies well up in his treatment. 
The law is called by him xpnorn 965a and àXnffic; both terms are clear 
reminiscences of Plato's Minos.9* Some have interpreted this xpnoc? 66a 
as òpĝòç Aóvoc; a stoic vocabulary thereby emerges that had been taken 
over into Platonism well before Clement's time. Clement's interest is not 
cosmological, as it had been for Philo, who tried to make a synthesis 
between the Mosaic account of creation and various philosophical 
elements. Clement's point of orientation is spiritual vision or contempla- 
tion, the Oewpía. This orientation appears once again at the end of this 
passage when Clement has Moses function as a teacher of Plato in dialec- 
tics. For Clement, the aim of true dialectic, which is connected with true 
philosophy, is to ascend to God: that is to the God of the cosmos and to 
the knowledge of divine and heavenly affairs. This knowledge leads to 
real wisdom which is a godly power. 


3.3 Final remarks 


In viewing the relationship between Str. I 151-157 and 158-182 as a 
whole, a Philonic influence can be traced in both parts but in different 
forms. In the first part, which is narrative, material is borrowed quite 
literally from VM I. The borrowed material is transferred in highly con- 
densed or reduced form, but its original sequence is respected. In the sec- 
ond part, literal borrowings could not be found, but philosophically 
tinted commonplaces and classifications could be identified in which a 
Philonic substratum is recognizable. A few themes from VM II, which is 
based upon the titles and functions of Moses, can also be retraced. The 
impulse to raise the exegesis of VM II to another level, namely, to make 
it more ethically and philosophically directed in contrast with the nar- 


65 Plato, Minos, 313c; 314e; 315a. 
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rative form that is a distinctive feature of VM I, is an impulse present in 
Clement as well. 

Clement seems to use Philo in both the first and second part as a 
blueprint. In the first case he reduces the narrative of De Vita Mosis I to 
some identifiable fragments with the apparent intention of reproducing 
this ‘historical novel’ as briefly as possible.59 In the second part he uses 
Philo only schematically. In content and development, however, the two 
writers go different ways. Philo operates within more readily surveyable 
limits within which all kinds of digressions are possible. Clement borrows 
some basic ideas, but his thought process tends to snowball; he 
accumulates more diverse and less tightly related kinds of material, 
which he takes up, returns to and digests as he encounters it in his criss- 
crossing path. 


66 Arnaldez a. o., VM I-II (FE 22), Introduction p. 14ff. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE LAW AND THE VIRTUES 


Str. II 78-100 


1.1 Introductory remarks 


At the beginning of the second book of the Stromateis, Clement describes 
the task that he sets himself, saying that he will discuss faith, knowledge 
and science, hope and love, repentance and temperance and, above all, 
the fear of God (Str. II 1,1).! He places the virtues in a very broad context 
and he connects them with the opinions of various philosophers on final 
objectives and the principal good. Méhat points out that this arrange- 
ment presents all the traditional themes of ethics grouped in various 
blocks. For example, our passage (Str. II 78-100) is involved with virtues, 
a succeeding passage is focused on the záôn (Str. II 105-127) and another 
with final objectives (Str. II 127-136).? In spite of a certain progression, 
Clement has not organized his material in as orderly a fashion as this 
scheme suggests; many digressions lead away from any underlying 
system. The digressiveness emerges, for example, when Clement 
anticipates themes that he will deal with more extensively later. 

In this passage (Str. II 78-100), he repeatedly takes up the ráðn and 
leaps ahead to teleological questions, as in Str. II 80,5 and 97,1; both 
examples are, as it happens, connected with a borrowing from Philo. All 
these issues surrounding faith and knowledge or faith and virtues belong 
to the baggage of a person who is on the way toward true gnosis. As Cle- 
ment himself points out, the profile of the Gnostic is defined by the exer- 
cise of dewpia, the fulfillment of precepts and the preparation of good men 
(Str. II 46,1). Interconnections constantly erupt into Clement’s discus- 
sions of individual points. The reader's attention is primarily directed to 
questions connected with faith and virtues because those issues emerge 
in all their ramifications in the second part of book two, and it is also 
there that Clement gives a cursory reading from Philo's De Virtutibus. 


! This synopsis is a point of departure that applies to the first part but gives an 
incomplete view of the contents as a whole; the book is less transparent from a composi- 
tional point of view than Clement suggests in these few lines. 

? Méhat, Etude, p. 373, note 172. 
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Much has been written about the various influences on Clement’s ethical 
conceptions. He is, indeed, able to elaborate his material with 
impressive erudition, and his descriptions of virtues often go back to pre- 
existing definitions or catalogues of definitions. These descriptions may 
be from one of the various philosophical traditions, whether Aristotelian, 
Chrysippian or otherwise, and there is a tendency in the literature to 
attach Clement to one of these traditions or influences above all others. 

This passage is distinguished by individual descriptions brought 
together into ‘lists of virtues’: Str. II 78,1; 79,5; 80,1; 80,4-5; 84,5; 86,4; 
87,2; 96,4; 97,1. Two of these lists are identified as direct, though 
fragmentary quotations from Chrysippus:* Str. II 79,5; 80,4-5. Two 
others derive via Philo: Str. II 84,5; 96,4; the rest may be credited to Cle- 
ment himself. The identification of sources is only a step in assessing this 
material; the context must be investigated carefully to determine how 
these lists function in Clement’s own line of thought. 


Str. II 78-100 offers a cursory reading from Philo’s De Virtutibus. The 
scheme in section 1.2 shows that Clement runs through his source from 
beginning to end in an orderly way. De Virtutibus consists of four separate 
treatises, which have courage, humanity, repentance and nobility as 
titles and of which humanity is the longest.* Although not originally 
counted among the virtues, the concept of humanity (AavOpwzia) 
appears to have come into prominence in Platonism and in the Stoa by 


3 J. Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen der frühchristlichen Sittenlehre zur Ethik der Stoa, 1933; 
M. Spanneut, Le Stoicisme des Pères de l'église, de Clément de Rome à Clément d' Alexandrie, 1957; 
W. Richardson, The basis of ethics: Chrysippus and Clement of Alexandria, in StPatr. 
IX (TU 94), 1966, p. 87-97; O. Prunet, La morale de Clément d'Alexandrie et le Nouveau Testa- 
ment (XHPhR LXI), 1966; D. Paulsen, Ethical individualism in Clement of Alexandria, 
in CTM XLIII (1972) p. 3-20; R. Hoffmann, Die Einheit von Theorie und Praxis bei Klemens 
von Alexandrien, 1974; A. M. Ritter, Christentum und Eigentum bei Klemens von Alexan- 
drien auf dem Hintergrund der frühchristlichen Armenfrómmigkeit und der Ethik der 
kaiserzeitlichen Stoa, in ZKG LXXXVI (1975) p. 1-25; D. J. M. Bradley, The transfor- 
mation of Stoic ethic in Clement of Alexandria, in Aug. XIV (1974) p. 41-66; C. J. 
Classen, Der platonisch-stoische Kanon der Kardinaltugenden bei Philo, Clemens Al. 
und Origenes, in Kerygma und Logos (Festschr. C. Andresen), 1979, p. 68-88; R. Hoff- 
mann, Geschichte und Praxis, ihre prinzipielle Begründung durch Klemens von Alexandrien; ein 
Beitrag zum spátaniken Platonismus (Die Geistesgeschichte und ihre Methode IIT), 1979; F. 
R. Gahbauer, Die Erzieherrolle des Logos Christus in der Ethik des Klemens von Alex- 
andrien auf dem Hintergrund der (mittel) Platonismus und stoischen Anthropologie, in 
MTZ 31 (1980), p. 296-305. 

* Marrou points out that Von Arnim attributes the stoicizing passages in Clement 
directly to Chrysippus, although there is not always a parallel text as evidence, Paed. I 
(SChr. 70), Introd. p. 50 note 8. 

5 piavOpwnia; Colson VIII, p. 194 note a, explains that ‘humanity’ seems the best 
word to describe the virtue in general but that in a number of cases ‘benevolence’, ‘kind- 
ness’ or ‘charity’ would be a better translation. 
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way of popular ethics. It also gains a certain significance in Hellenistic 
Jewish writings, in contrast to the New Testament, where the word 
appears only once (in Tit.3:4). Philo presents one of the earliest surviving 
efforts to integrate the presumably Hellenistic Greek concept of 
prhavbpwrta into a larger context. Pilavdpwria is linked to the law in 
Philo, and it plays a role in his attempt to show that Jewish law and 
customs are not hostile to creation but congenial to it, an objective that 
he shares with Flavius Josephus. 

It is not certain if Philo originally intended the four components of the 
treatise to be arranged in this order. In Virt. 1, Philo states that he has 
already discussed ‘justice’ elsewhere; the interrelationships between his 
various treatises on virtues is a question that has been discussed exten- 
sively but still remains open. By taking the fragments from De Virtutibus 
in this order Clement offers primary evidence for re-establishing Philo’s 
sequence and grouping. Wendland places as much weight on the one 
manuscript of Clement as he does on the rest of the Philo tradition. 

From the point of view of content, Philo offers disconnected precepts 
from the law of Moses, which he amplifies and enlivens with case 
histories that illustrate the application of these principles. Rules are 
presented that not only prescribe proper behaviour toward brothers, 
foreigners and travellers but also respect toward slaves, animals and 
plants. The four virtues, courage, humanity, repentance and nobility 
form a convenient series of pegs on which he can hang various rules from 
Mosaic Law. Of decisive importance for the overall orientation of the 
four treatises are the passages from the Bible on which he draws and 
which he reproduces in his own words. 

Clement’s selection of material from De Virtutibus displays clear and 
consistent standards. The selection as a whole and the motivation for the 
continuous and progressive readings from De Virtutibus have to do with 
his vision of the law and his conception of God, and they are strongly 
propelled by a polemic directed specifically against Marcion. These 
issues will be dealt with further in the succeeding sections. 


1.2 Schematic overview’ 


2.1 Str. II 78,2-3 — Virt. 34-35 
2.2 Str. II 80,5-81,2 — Vin. 8-9 

2.3 Str. II 81,3-4 — Virt. 18-20 
2.4 Str. II 82,1-83,1 — Vin. 28-31 


5 Wendland, Philo und Clemens, p. 443ff.; Colson VIII, p. XII. 
7 see p. 26. 
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2.5 Str. II 83,3-84,1 — Virt. (34)41.45 
2.6 Str. II 84,4-5 — Vin. 82-85 
2.7 Str. II 85,1 — Vir. 88 
2.8 Str. II 85,2 — Vin. 89 
2.9 Str. II 85,3-86,2 — Vin. 90-91 
2.10 Str. II 86,3 — Vin. 95f. 
2.11 Str. II 86,5-86,6 — Vin. 97.99.100 
2.12 Str. II 87,3 — Vin. 96 
2.13 Str. II 88,1 — Vin. 103 
2.14 Str. II 88,2 — Vin. 106 
2.15 Str. I1 88,3 —  Vir. 109 

Str. II 88,4-89,2 — Vin. 110-115 
2.16 Str. II 90,1-3 — Vir. 116-119 
2.17 Str. II 91,3 — Vin. 122-124 
2.18 Str. II 92,1 — Vin. 126 

Str. II 92,2 — Vin. 129 

Str. 11 92,3-93,1 — Vir. 131-133 
2.19 Str. II 93,2-4 —  Virt. 134-140 

Str. II 94,1-2 — Vin. 142-143 
2.20 Str. II 94,3-5 — Vin. 145-147 
2.21 Str. 11 95,1 — Vir. 148-149 
2.22 Str. II 95,1 — Vin. 150 

Str. II 95,2-3 — Vin. 156-159 
2.23 Str. II 96,3-97,1 — Vin. 165-168 
2.24 Str. II 97,2 — Vin. 168-172 
2.25 Str. II 97,3-98,2 — Vin. 183-185 
2.26 Str. II 98,3-99,2 — Vin. 201-210 
2.27 Str. II 99,3 — Vin. 211-219 ? 
2.28 Str. II 100,2 — Vin. 215-217 


Individual passages? 
Str. II 78,2-3 - Virt. 34-35 


II 78,1 “Itis then clear also that all the other virtues described in Moses 
supplied the Greeks with the starting point of their moral system; I mean 
courage and temperance and prudence and justice and endurance and 
patience and dignity and self-restraint; and over and above them, piety. 
II 78,2 With reference to piety, it is clear to every one that it teaches to 
worship and honor the highest and oldest cause; 

II 78,3 and the law itself puts justice and wisdom into the mind in an 
educative process, by abstinence from sensible idols and attachment to the 
creator and father of the universe; from this notion as from a spring, all intelligence 
increases.’’? 


The division of the various passages is made on the basis of Philo’s Virt. , cf. Cohn 


I, p. LXXXIII. Méhat prefers a division based on the Stromateis, and he therefore 
distinguishes more individual passages, Etude, p. 238. 


9 


Str. II 78, 1-3: Tpopavets wév obv xal xàcat <ai> Aka dperat, af zapà tõ Mevoet 


&vaYeypapuévot, deoxy “EAAnot navtòç tod AOixod tónov napacyóuevar, dvdpelav Adyw xai 
swppoobvnv xai ppóvnoiv xai Öixarooóvnv xapteplav te xal Smouoviy xai thy ceuvdtnta xal 
èyxpáterav tiv te nl todtots evadBetav. 

2. GAN’ fj uiv edoéBera navel mov SHAN tò &vetáto xal mpecBdtatov attrov oéBetw xai vuv [xoi] 
9i8&oxovca. 

3. xai Öixatooóvnv 52 abrög 6 vógoc naplarıaı narðeówv thy te ppóvnow Sd xfi; vv aloðntõv 
elddAuv droxiis xal vf; mpd¢ tov month xal matéoa tæv Suv mpooxAnpwcews, dp’ Tic dóEns 
olov nnyñs maou oúveoiç abeat. 
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Philo’s first treatise within De Virtutibus deals with courage. He discusses 
the form of courage that is manifest in combat, and he declares that death 
is preferable to life without honor. In this connection he narrates the 
story of the Midianite women who seduced the Hebrews. As cause of the 
conflict between the Midianites and the Hebrews, Philo names the belief 
of the latter in the unique God. For strategic reasons, namely to disrupt 
the unity of their belief, the women were sent to ensnare the Hebrew 
men. Scriptural source: Num. 25:1-18; 31:1-12; cf. VM I 295-311.'° 


Clement points out in Str. II 78,1 that the virtues of the Greeks are 
dependent on the law of Moses. In the list of virtues he offers at this 
point, he names courage, temperance, prudence and justice, the four car- 
dinal virtues, and he adds to them endurance, patience, dignity, self- 
restraint and piety toward God, a virtue on which he places special 
emphasis.!! As a closer circumscription of the veneration due to God, 
Clement borrows from Philo the idea that piety teaches the worship and 
the honor of the highest and oldest cause. The law not only promotes 
piety but also educates in justice and prudence by abstaining from sensi- 
ble idols and adhering to the creator and father of the universe.!? This 
is again a borrowing from Philo, just as is the following words that ‘‘from 
this notion as from a spring” all intelligence increases. 


Clement weaves scraps of Philo's text through his own theme in a 
paraphrase studded with literal components. We could characterize this, 
at best, as a cut and paste technique. At times it leads to strange results, 
as in the case of p's 56En¢ (p.154 line 5). Philo uses 9ó£a as ‘honor of 
the one God through which the Hebrews are united with an indissoluble 
bond. In Clement’s version, the word is used in the less pregnant sense 
of ‘notion’ or ‘opinion’. Clement connects 96£a not only with God, as did 
Philo, but even with the rest of his previous sentence (which points out 
that the law educates in justice and wisdom by abstaining from sensible 
idols and adhering to God). The borrowed image of 86§@ as a spring has 
much less point in this new context. 

Clement here is primarily interested in giving a description of God in 
Philo's words, but he does so in the framework of his own theses that the 
Greeks are dependent on the law of Moses and that the law educates in 
virtue. The context and the point of Philo's story of the Midianite women 


10 Cf. Colson VIII, p. 184a; p. 443 par. 34. 

11 Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 298, note 3. 

12 mpooxÀnpGoece (based on Philo) Potter/Stählin; npooxinsewg L; mpooxAicews 
Sylburg; cf. Lazzati, Introduzione, p. 80. 
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is eliminated by Clement. Later he will again touch on the story as he 
re-encounters it in the course of his progression through Philo. Clement 
stresses the idea that it is the law itself that inculcates justice. The concept 
of justice also forms the connecting link to the quotations from Proverbs 
that follow this borrowing from Philo. This emphasis on justice is related 
to Clement’s intention of demonstrating to his adversaries that the law 
is just and good and that the Scriptures as a whole form an integral 
manifestation of virtue. 


2.2 Str. II 80,5-81,2 - Virt. 8.9 


II 80,5 ‘‘...we are prepared for conduct of life that follows God con- 
sistently, becoming like the Lord as far as possible for us, mortal in nature 
as we are. 


II 81,1 And this is being just and holy with prudence; for the divinity needs 
nothing and suffers nothing; and for this reason it is not, strictly speaking, 
self-restraint; for it is never subject to emotion, over which it has to exercise 
control, while our nature, being full of emotion needs self-control; thereby 
disciplining itself to need nothing, it tries according to its condition to 
approximate the divine nature. 

II 81,2 For the good man, who has few needs, stands at the boundary between 
immortal and mortal nature; he has wants because of his body and his birth itself 
but is taught by rational self-control to have few needs.’’'? 


This borrowing from Philo stems from an earlier part of De Virtutibus than 
the previous fragment. Philo begins his treatise about courage with the 
statement that true courage is knowledge or wisdom (Virt. 1.5.8). There 
are many circumstances that demand courage: especially poverty or 
sickness. Sickness can be overcome by being contented with what nature 
offers, but higher wealth is bestowed by wisdom. Virtues free the soul 
from an inclination toward extravagance and engender in it a desire for 
assimilation to God. The difference between God and man is that God 
has no wants and is all-sufficient in himself. Man always longs for some- 
thing more, but the man of worth has few wants, and he stands between 
mortality and immortality. Because of his mortal body, he has wants, but 
because of the virtue of his soul, which desires immortality, he can be 
satisfied with little. 


13 Str. II 80,5-81,2: thv éxouévny dxokoúbws xà Ded npäkıv ovehhópela, eEoporodpevor to 
xupiw xavà to uvaròv Auiv, émuxtpois Thv daw Öndpyouow. 
81,1: todto Òé Bott Sixatov xai Sarov età ppovijcews yevéobar’. dvevdeds u£v yàp tò Betov xoi 
arabes, Oev ode eyxpatéc xuptec: où yàp Ömoninter naher noté, va xai xparhon voöde: 7] òè 
huetépa qóctg éumabis oboa eyxpatetag Settar, OU he npòç tO Öktyodels auvaaxounevn 
ouveyyibeuw metp&tar xatà Òukbeow tH Oel poat. 
81,2: ó yap onoudalog ÔAryodeng, Kdavdarou xai Üvntric púcewç gebóprog, tò uèv evdeds Oi te 
tÒ có Duk te Thv yéveow avv Exwv, Öktywv òè ba thy Aoyixty Eyxpáterav Setobar 
Sedldaryue£vos. 
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Clement also discusses the difference between divinity and humanity and 
the role of the virtues in this connection. He particularly stresses the 
importance of self-restraint (&yxpátera), which can curb emotions (ráðn). 
Divinity needs nothing (dvevòeés) according to Philo and is without emo- 
tion (&naféc), as Clement himself adds, so that God, unlike man, never 
has to exercise self-control. By training man tries to come close to the 
divine nature within the limitations of his human condition.!* Clement 
uses several terms to express the idea of homoiosis; he connects it here 
not with God, as Philo does, but with the Lord. As synonyms of 
ëEogotoúgevos, we find piuntixds (line 9) and éxduevog (line 10); he also 
uses ovveyyiGw (line 16). As in Philo, the man who takes the consequences 
of this imitation seriously stands between immortality and mortality; 
because of his body and his created being itself he has needs, but by 
rational self-control he is taught to want little. 


This reference consists of a paraphrase with literal components. Clement 
has changed some prefixes; &vemióefj; becomes dvevöeng in line 13, and 
&nıdeng becomes êvòehg in line 18. Both Philo and Clement describe the 
difference between God and man, and the possibility for man to 
assimilate himself to God; yet it is notable that Clement replaces Beög with 
xbptog. 15 

A striking change turns up between the two authors. In Philo the soul 
desires immortality overtly while it is placed midway between mortality 
and immortality-a distinction with strong Platonic overtones. Clement 
takes over this distinction but is much more cautious in developing the 
idea of longing for immortality. When he says (with Philo) that man has 
wants because of his body, he alters the sentence by saying (unlike Philo) 
that man is, however, taught by rational self-control to want few things. 
The conception of the soul that desires immortality is entirely left out by 
Clement, and its place is taken by the theme of self-control and domina- 
tion of emotions.!* In addition, the words xat& tò 9uvaxóv (line 11) show 
how carefully Clement touches on the concept of homoiosis. He says 
that, ‘‘as far as possible for us’’, we assimilate ourselves to the Lord, and 
he adds the further qualification, ‘‘mortal in nature as we are". The 


!* Méhat, Étude, p. 265, points out that this is an anticipation, as in Str. II 97,1 and 
II 100,3. The passage proper follows in Str. II 127-136; see also Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 
70), Introd. p. 37. 

15 Cf. Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 288 note 2, who calls the attention to this shift and 
the related idea of following Christ. 

16 Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 592; La Tradizione dell'Enkrateia; motivazioni ontologiche e 
protologiche; Atti del Congresso Internazionale Milano, 20-23 aprile 1982, pubblicati a 
cura di U. Bianchi, 1985. 
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restriction ‘‘as far as possible’’ (xat& tò Suvatév) derives from an impor- 
tant text of Plato that lies behind Clement’s treatment here (Theaet. 
176ab). 

In this passage Clement plays on a pre-existing terminology and con- 
ceptual structure broader than that provided by Philo alone. The 
Platonic concept of homoiosis, which is offered, among others, by Philo, 
is nuanced by the use of various synonyms and is limited by clear restric- 
tions. Unlike Philo, he combines homoiosis with the Stoical concept of 
the drábeia of God and stresses the human subjection to the né0n.'8 


2.3 Str. II 81,3-4 - Virt. 18.20 


II 81,3 “For what reason is there in the law’s prohibiting a man from wear- 
ing woman's clothing? Is it not that it would have us to be manly, and not 
to be effeminate neither in person and actions, nor in thought and word? 
II 81,4 For it would have the man who devotes himself to truth to be 
masculine both in acts of endurance and patience in life, conduct, word and 
discipline by day and by night even if the necessity overtook him of testimony 
by shedding his blood.''!? 


As first of the sets of rules around which Philo has arranged his treatise 
on courage, he speaks of the precepts governing clothing. He states that 
the law desires to train the soul in courage?? so much that it lays down 
rules even about the kind of clothing to be worn. It severely forbids men 
to wear women's clothes in accordance with nature, which makes it 
obvious even in their outlines how different men and women are. The 
*real' man is supposed to maintain masculinity in his clothes, which he 
wears by day and by night, and he is not allowed to suggest anything 
unmanly. Philo gives prescriptions for women in the same way, warning 
again against commingling the attributes and behaviour of the sexes. 
Scriptural source: Deut. 22:5. 


17 Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 592 note 4; Méhat, Étude, p. 374ff.; Marrou, Paed. I 
(SChr. 70), Introd. p. 41. 

18 Avevdeng of God: Clement Str. II 28,2; V 68,2; VII 14,5; Quis dives 27,5; Irenaeus 
Adv. Haer. IV 14,1; Od. Sal. IV 9, Charlesworth p. 22; ànaðńç of God: Clement Str. II 
40,2; 72,2; IV 151,1; VI 73,6; 137,4; Ecl. 52,2; Spanneut, Stoicisme, p. 248ff.; Vólker, 
Wahre Gnostiker, p. 183ff.; T. Ruther, Die sittliche Forderung der Apatheia in den beiden ersten 
Christlichen Jahrhunderten und bei Klemens von Alexandrien, 1949. 

19 Str. II 81,3-4: énet tiva Aóyov Exeı xà. Kmeıneiv tov vópov dvöpi yuvaixds &umexóvny 
dvakaufBdverv; f| obxt dvÒpelleadar Adc BoóAexot pite xatà tò aaa xal tà Zoya mhte xoxà 
thy Òidvorav xal tov Adyov ixÜnAuvouévouc; 

81,4: hppevæcða yàp tov KAndeig axoAdlovra Ev te diopovats Ev te xapcepíote x&v và Bio xdv 
TÖ tpdnw xàv tH Adyw x&v tH doxhoer vixtwp te xal pel’ fiu£pav xoi, et mov uapruplou dr’ 
aïuatoç Xwpoüvrog emixatardBor pela, BovActat. 

20 dvòpela: both virility and courage. 
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In Clement the transition between this and the preceding sections is very 
abrupt and illogical, but the organization and meaning become some- 
what clearer when the Philonic background is understood. Clement 
introduces the borrowing on clothing with a question about the sense of 
the prescription (nei tiva Aöyov £xet), as if he is opening a discussion with 
his source or his audience.” He adapts the passage on manly behaviour 
to the present by introducing fjuäg and he varies Philo's hppevóobat with 
his own dvöpetleodau. 

He explains that someone who behaves in a masculine way is someone 
who devotes himself to the truth with an endurance and patience that can 
be sustained to the extreme of martyrdom. Various virtues are inter- 
twined here, and Méhat has observed a method in this process, which he 
calls assimilation.?? It seems more likely, however, that &v6peía is not the 
link concept to martyrdom, as Méhat maintained, but rather that &vópe(a 
is assimilated to óxopovf, and xaptepta. The last two concepts evoke mar- 
tyrdom quite regularly in Clement, as in Str. II 103,1f.; IV 19,3f.; IV 
78,2f.; IV 79,2; IV 104,1. 


Technically, Clement has taken over two halves of disconnected 
sentences from Philo’s discussion, in which the second fragment is 
curiously distorted. Philo states that a ‘true’ man has to behave in a 
manly fashion (Mppevöcdar yao tóv ye npòs AAnberav ävòpa). Clement 
adapts this to read that the man who devotes himself to ‘truth’ behaves 
in a manly fashion (Appev@obar yap tov dÀndeta sxoAdLovra).?3 

The refocusing underlines a general difference between the two writers 
in treating this material. Although Philo apparently presupposes in Virt. 
18 that these disconnected rules were given to train the human soul and 
implicitly applies them to the soul, on the overt level he works differently, 
describing concrete situations more than he does in his other writings.?* 
Allegory is excluded in these treatises, quite in contrast to his usual 
approach. Clement on the contrary, rises almost immediately to a dif- 
ferent level of meaning, as we see quite clearly in his adaptation of this 
and many of the following regulations from the Old Testament. 

Another difference of outlook is revealed in Philo’s statement that the 
rules of the law are given according to nature; in Clement, we do not find 
this specific interest. 


U see 3. 1, p. 110. 

22 Méhat, Etude, p. 362 note 97; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 470 note 5. 
23 Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 472. 

?* Colson VIII, p. XVIII; Arnaldez, Delobre a. o. , Virt. (FE 26), p. 11. 
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2.4 Str. II 82,1-83,1 - Virt. 28-31 


II 82,1 ‘‘Again it (scripture) says, ‘if any one who has newly built a house and 
has not previously inhabited it, or cultivated a newly-planted vine and not yet partaken 
of the fruit, os is engaged to a girl and has not yet married her’, the humane law orders 
that they be relieved from military service; 

II 82,2 for military reasons in the first place, lest, bent on their desires, 
we turn out sluggish in war; for they encounter perils more boldly if they are 
free in their impulses; 

II 82,3 and in the second place, for motives of humanity, since, in view of the 
uncertainties of war, the law reckoned it not right that one should not enjoy his 
own labours, and another should, without incurring fatigue, receive what belonged 
to those who had laboured. 

II 83,1 The law seems also to point out manliness of soul, by enacting that 
he who planted should reap the fruit, and he who built should inhabit, and he who 
was engaged should marry, for it does not provide vain hopes for those who train 
themselves to live according to the Gnostic word.’’*5 


After the prescriptions on clothing, Philo starts a new subject in Virt. 22: 
courage in wartime. After a description of cowardice, he goes on in Virt. 
28 to discuss the exemptions from military service detailed in Deut. 20. 
Philo shows the humanity of the law with these three regulations: the 
exemptions for those who have just built a house, planted a vineyard or 
gotten married. He distinguishes two reasons for the exemptions. One (a) 
is that the issues of war are uncertain and that people should enjoy the 
fruits of their own labor. Another (b) is the interaction between body and 
soul; if the body fights, the soul must not be hanging back; both must 
be present and without distraction (cf. Virt. 27 and 32). Without an inter- 
val for enjoyment, the situation would be disturbingly tantalizing for the 
warrior. Scriptural sources: Deut. 20:5-7; cf. Agr. 148ff. 


Clement moves on to the exemptions of Deuteronomy, signalling his 
change of topic with the transitional word máAw. To illustrate the 
humanity of the law, he also gives two reasons. The first (b in Philo), is 
strategic; people distracted by their desires serve in war unwillingly. He 
adds in Philo's words that those who have to confront perils without 


25 Str. II 82,1-83,1: nád e ttc, qnot, vewoti Öerudpgevog olxíav oùx EpOn elcorxisacbat, 
7j dpmeddva veópurov épyacdpevos undéme tod xaprıod petelhnpev, À naphevov eyyunodpevoc 
ovdéxw Eynuev, tobtous dpetaban cfi; otpatelas ó ptddvOpwmos xehever vönog, 

82,2: otpatnyixds év, ws uÀ zepiondpevor npòs tas EmiÜuu(ag drpólvgor tH roltuw 
ekurnpetdopev (er e00epor yap tag Öpuäs of dmpopactotug tots Ottvoig Enanoduönevor), 

82,3: prhavpdnrws S£, Ereröh tà xatà toùç noAÉuouc Adnla, Kdıxov elvat Aoyrokwevos tov uèv 
un Svacba av abtod méveov, Erepov 52 tà Tv xapóvtov &raramdpes Aaßeiv. 

83,1: Eouxev 88 ó vönog xal Thv cric duxiic cuqatver dvöpelav, Setv vouoher@v tov putetcavra 
xaprodabat xai tov olxodounadpevov olxeiv xai tov uvópevov yanelv, où yàp drehers tac EAntdas 
totg kaxfoaar xatà tov Adyov tov Yvwortixdv xatacxevdCet: 
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hesitation must be free in their impulses. The second (a in Philo) is 
humanitarian; the uncertainty of battle might deprive hard-working men 
of the fruits of their labors. Clement adds that the law seems to indicate 
the manliness of the soul because it does not let the expectations go 
unfulfilled of those who train themselves according to the Gnostic 
teaching. The starting point of this thought comes from Philo, but Cle- 
ment transforms it by introducing the issue of Gnostic teaching. 


Clement gives a paraphrase with literal elements in which Philo’s text is 
greatly compressed. As in the previous fragment, he gives his own 
explanation of what the law presents about the manliness of the soul. He 
adapts this to the expectation of the Gnostic. Because of an uncertainty 
in the manuscripts of Philo in Virt. 28 (all texts have pthavôpwurtav ópoð, 
except A, which offers prhavbpórwe du0d) Cohn, following Wendland, 
opts for the conjecture giravOpamws Ópoö «xai arparnyıxöc> on the 
grounds of Clement’s reading.” Colson thinks that this conjecture is 
based on a misunderstanding, a position that he supports with various 
arguments.?? 

From a close analysis of Clement's text, it is possible to reinforce Col- 
son's point of view. Clement has articulated Philo's évexa Svotv by 
characterizing them as otpatnyixds uév and plhavbpurwg 9€ then going on 
in a close approximation of Philo's words. The sequence of Philo's 
arguments (a and b) has been reversed. The reproduction of b is strongly 
abbreviated, while a (Virt. 29) remains highly recognizable. An inversion 
of arguments in a borrowing from Philo occurred also in Str. I 157,2-4.?® 
For that reason it seems reasonable to follow Colson in attaching Philo's 
quAavOpuníax vóuou to Clement's adaptation in Str. II 82,2: 6 qA&vOpcoroc 
xeheúer vóuoç. 


2.5 Str. II 83,3-84,1 - Virt. (34f.) 41.45 


II 83,3 ‘‘But I ask you? Did not the women of the Midianites by their 
beauty seduce the Hebrews who made war against them from prudence into 
godlessness through incontinence? 

II 83,4 For having taken them as friends, they seduced them from a 
respectable mode of life into meretricious pleasures, and they made them 
insane to the point of idol sacrifices as well as foreign women; and overcome 
by women and by pleasure at the same time, they fell away from God and 
from the law, and the whole people was within a little of falling under the 
power of the enemy through female stratagem, until fear by its admonitions 
pulled back those who were in danger. 


26 Wendland, Philo und Clemens, p. 445. 
27 Colson VIII, p. 178 note 2, app. p. 442 par. 28. 
28 see p. 56f. 
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84,1 Then the survivors, valiantly undertaking the struggle for piety, began to 
dominate their adversaries.''?? 


After the regulations governing exemptions in war, Philo tells the story 
of the Midianite women; both are purportedly employed to support his 
position that body and soul have to be in good condition to take part in 
combat (Virt. 32). In Philo’s extended narrative, the honor that the 
Hebrews render God (Virt. 34-35: see also fr.2.1) and the fact that God 
is their ally (Virt. 45-47) are given great emphasis. 

The women are involved in the war for the strategic purpose of dissolv- 
ing Hebrew unity, created by a common love of God; the tactic was 
seduction, to which the women were incited in a rousing adress. 
Elaborate rhetorical arguments are presented by Philo; the apparent 
prostitution involved could be justified since the souls of the female war- 
riors would remain virgin, and the Midianite men, who feared a 
gruesome defeat, held out hope of a glorious female victory without 
bloodshed. 

Philo is here at his best as a story-teller; he enriches the tale with 
rhetorical and psychological dimensions in a way that is comparable to 
his treatment of the birth and youth of Moses in De Vita Mosis.?? Scrip- 
tural sources: Num. 25:1-18; 31:1-12; cf. VM I 295-311. 


In Clement, the change of subject is abrupt; the transition is formed by 
the words tí ö£; He summarily states that the Midianite women distracted 
the Hebrews from their prudence and discipline so that they turned away 
from both God and the law and ran the risk of being totally lost. Fear, 
however, pulled them back from the brink of disaster. As reinforcement, 
Clement adds two quotations from Proverbs;?! the association is made by 
two words QeocéBeta and póBos, which correspond to evoéBera and qófoc 
in the borrowing from Philo. 

In his own words, Clement gives a highly abbreviated summary of 
Philo’s reworking of the story. He concludes the borrowing with two half 
sentences that are quoted almost literally; he alters only the tense of xıv- 
duveuw and changes póBw to qófoc. In Philo, it is God who conducts the 


29 Str. II 83,3-4: ti 56; ody! af Madınvalov yuvatxeç tH xákker tà oqàv nohepoüvrag tod, 
‘EBpatous Ex awppoodvng 9v dxpaatav els dbedtyta Ónnydyovro; 
83,4: mpocetatpradpevar yap <aù > toùç ix «fic cepvijc koxhoews els hÒovàs Évatpixá tà x&AAet 
Sereconoar ext te tag TGV eldwiwv Ouotag ent te tag dAA0daràs ebEUNVaY yuvaïxag: . Yuvatxav 
òè dua xoi dovis Armnbévreg dréornoav uiv tod Beot, anéotycav 56 xal tod vógou, xai utxpobo 
deiv 6 màg Aeg Ómoxs(ptog toig mokegtorg yuvamxelo otparnyhpar Eyeyóver, Eng adtods 
xtvÒuvebovrag dveyattuoe vouberhoag póßoç. 
84,1: aùtíxa of meprrerpBévtes proxwdóvwg tov nip edaeBeiag Kyava dpdpevor xúptot 
xatfornoav Tv okegtwv. 

30 see p. 51ff. 

31 Prov. 9:10; 19:23. 
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saving action (Virt. 40,41,45-50), but using p6ßog as subject, Clement has 
the Hebrews themselves gain mastery over their enemies. In the sequel 
a motive for Clement’s change emerges; he states polemically that people 
who suppose that the law produces fear are not able to understand the 
law and have in reality failed to comprehend it (Str. II 84,2). This state- 
ment is connected with Clement’s conviction that the fear of God has a 
positive effect, a position that is developed more extensively in Str. II 
32-40.32 


2.6 Str. II 84,4-5 - Virt. 82-84 


II 84,4 ‘‘In regard to sharing and contributing, though much might be 
said, let it suffice that the law prohibits from lending to a brother on interest 
(designating as a brother not only him, who is born of the same parents but also one 
of the same stock and one of the same mind and who has participated in the 
same word) deeming it right not to take interest on money but to give graciously with 
open hands and heart to those in need. 

II 84,5 For God is the founder of such grace; now he who shares also 
takes suitable interest, namely the most precious things among men, mildness, 
gentleness, magnanimity, an honourable name and a good reputation.’’?? 


The long treatise that begins at Virt. 51 deals with humanity or philan- 
thropy, a virtue that, as Philo says, is the sister and twin of piety. Philo 
gives a series of examples of the virtue that are drawn from the latter part 
of the life of Moses and then from the Mosaic Law. Humanity, in the 
sense of kindness toward not only human beings but also animals and 
plants, is centered on prescriptions from the law. Lending money with- 
out interest forms the subject of Virt. 82-87. Biblical sources: Ex. 22:24; 
Lev. 25:36.37; Deut. 23:20; cf. Spec. II 74ff. 


As introduction, Clement says that the following remarks about sharing 
and charitable contribution scarcely need to be made, and thereafter the 
borrowings begin. The law forbids asking interest from one’s brother. 
For Philo a brother is not only someone of the same parents but also 
someone belonging to the same people. Clement largely accepts this 


, *. Cf. Str. 11 32-40; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 274; Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 139; Méhat, 
Etude, p. 414. 

33 Str. II 84,4-5: nepi te tfjg wetaddcews xol xowwviac noAL@v Ovtwv <Adywv> &nóxpn 
uóvov todto einelv, ött 6 vópoç ànayopeúer &OEA qo davelleıv (dÒekpòv ôvopdlwv où pdvov tov 
éx t&v aùtõv pivta Yovécv, &AAG xoi öç &v ÓpóquAoc Tj ópoyvópwv te xal tod adtod Aöyou 
xexotwovrixcoc) , où Sixardv ExAéyerw tóxovç ext xpfiacw, dAÀG dverpévars gepot xoi yvóparç 
xapitecbar tots deopévors. 

84,5: Beds yap ó xtlatns totos x&prroc: HÒN dè 6 wetadotixds xal töxoug &EroAdyous Aaußáver, 
Ta tutata tov Ev dvOpdnotc, Hwepdtyta, xonotétyTa, peyakóvorav, edonutav, eüxkerav. 
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definition (while omitting the term citizen, &otög), but he supplements it 
with the amplification that a brother is like-minded and participates in 
the same word (Aöyog). 

Following Philo, one has to give to those in need with a free hand and 
an open heart because, as Clement adds, God is the originator of such 
grace.?* The one who shares will have as interest the most precious things 
among men: mildness, gentleness, magnanimity, good name and 
honorable reputation. This list is taken over from Philo with the omission 
of the term charitable contribution (xowwwvia). 


Technically speaking, Clement quotes almost literally; his expansions 
are, moreover, related to the context in Philo. Philo does not say that 
God is the originator of grace, but he does speak about the wealth of God, 
which is contrary to wordly wealth. He elaborates as follows; the wealth 
of virtue lies in the hegemonikon or sovereign part of the soul. The purest 
part of existence, that is heaven, and God, the parent of all, claim it as 
their own. 

A similar interest in the soul in relationship to heaven and God is mis- 
sing in Clement. He selects only material that can be paralleled in the 
Bible, which he restates in Philo's words. He does adopt Philo's sum- 
mary list of virtues, and he introduces two relatively minor 
amplifications. 


2.7 Str. II 85,1 - Virt. 88 


II 85,1: ''Do you not think this command is characterized by philanthropy, 
as is also the following, ‘to pay the wages of the poor on the very day’? It teaches 
the necessity to discharge without delay the wages owed for service; for as I think 
the eagerness of the poor person for the future is paralyzed when he has suffered 
lack of food.’’35 


In connection with Deuteronomy, Philo provides two reasons for the 
regulation that the wages of the poor have to be paid on the day the ser- 
vice was rendered: first, because of the work itself and second, to main- 
tain the employee's willingness to perform hard physical labor. Scriptural 
sources: Lev. 19:13; Deut. 24:14.15; cf. Spec. IV 195. 


After his introduction with the words dp’où Soxet cot and in transition to 
this fragment, Clement takes over bits of the beginning of Virt. 88 more 


34 Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 487 note 2. 

35 Str. II 85,1: Ap’ où Soxet cor prravOpwrias elvat tò nap&yyeApa todto Gonep x&xsivo, 
*ytcbdv mévnrog abOnuepdv drodiddvar’; dvurepbérwg Setv Siddoxer extiverw tov exit tats 
Ürnptoíatc utaÜóv- mapadvetar yap, olia, À tpobupta tod névntos &tpophoavtoç npóc Tobrıöv. 
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or less literally, and he paraphrases the rest. From the point of view of 
content, Clement chooses the most necessary elements centered around 
Philo’s version of the biblical texts; while he leaves out Philo’s psycholo- 
gical reasonings. The use of the verb d1ö&oxeı gives a personal note of Cle- 
ment’s own; the law teaches and educates.?9 


2.8 Str. II 85,2 - Virt. 89 


II 85,2 ‘Further it says, "let not the creditor enter the debtor’s house to take the 


pledge with violence’, but let the former ask him to bring it out, and let not the latter, 
if he has it, stay back.’’?’ 


Philo describes the prescription from Deuteronomy 24:10f. that a 
creditor may not enter the house of his debtor to take what is owed him 
violently. 


Clement gives a paraphrase with literal elements in which he compresses 
the source material greatly. The transition ëtt qnoi is taken over from 
Philo. 


2.9 Str. II 85,3-86,2 - Virt. 90.91 


II 85,3  ''And in the harvest, it (the law) prohibits the owners from taking up 
what falls from the grasp, as also in reaping, it enjoins a part to be left unreaped, 
thereby training excellently the proprietors for sharing and good-heartedness, 
by giving up something of their own to those who are in want, and thus providing 
means of nourishment for the poor. 

II 86,1 You see how the law proclaims at the same time the justice and 
the goodness of God, who dispenses food to all ungrudgingly. _ 

II 86,2 And in the vintage, it prohibits the grape-gatherers from going 
back again for what had been left and from gathering the fallen grapes; and the 
same injunctions are given to the olive-gatherers.?* 


A prescription about gleaning and picking follows; it is enjoined that 
fallen grain should be left ungathered and that a part of the field should 


36 see 3.2, p. 112. 

37 Str. II 85,2: Ext, pot, daverorhs uÀ niot Xpeworou olx(«, Evexupov petà Blac Anddpevoc, 
AN’ 5 uiv Hw moopéperv xehevéte, 0 5E Exwv un dvadvécbe. 

38 Str. II 85,3-86,2: Ev te tH dunt tà dnonintovra tæv Spayydtov dvarpetaban xwAvet tods 
xthropag, xaÜ&nep x&v và Oeproud sroretnecbat vt mapaivet ğtuntov, dk tovtov ed uAAa tods 
uiv xthtopaç els xotvewviav xai peyakoppoobvnv cuvacxóv èx tod mpotévar tt tõv Ölwv toç 
Seopévots, tote révnat dt Kpopunv wopilwv tpopõv. 

86,1: ópäs önwg Å vopoBeota thy tod Beoù Ouxotocóvny Gua xol dyadbrnra xatayyéAret, tod 
nõo dplóveos Kopnyoövros tàc tpogá; 

86,2: Ev te ab tH tpvyy tO emévan né&Aw tà zarakerpdévra Öperonevoug xai tÒ tag dnomimtotcas 
Pa@yag ovdAgyew xexdAuxev’ và 8’ ara xai totç Edag ovdAgyoust Statkacetat. 
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remain uncut; in that way rich people can share their wealth with and 
encourage the poor, who should be allowed to enter and gather the 
residue. The same principle governs the harvest of grapes and olives. 
Philo compares the law with a very loving and very just father, some of 
whose children live in wealth while others live in poverty. The father 
invites some of the latter to take property from their fortunate brethern 
without shame just as if the property was theirs as well. Scriptural 
sources: Lev. 19:9f.; 23:22; Deut. 24:19f. 


The transition between this and the previous part is abrupt in Clement; 
he starts this new subject without any warning. The subordinate parts of 
this section are, on the other hand, linked by te ad (line 13); Philo had 
used mé&Aw (Virt. 91). The borrowing process greatly reduces the Philonic 
material in a way that shifts the center of gravity onto the text from 
Leviticus. In this paraphrase, which is once again studded with literal 
elements, Clement takes over the essential and eliminates the frills. He 
replaces xatacxevélw with cvvacxéw.?9 

The argumentation is somewhat different in Clement than in Philo; in 
Clement, the poor have the chance to get real food by gleaning the 
residue while in Philo their morale is improved. Clement continues in 
lines 11 and 12 with the explanation that the law proclaims the justice 
and goodness of a bountiful God. This explanation suits his purpose of 
maintaining the unity of the law, a central issue in his implicit polemical 
confrontation w’th the Marcionites. Cf. Str. II 86,5. 


2.10 Str. II 86,3-4 - Virt. 95f. 


II 86,3 ‘‘Indeed, the tithes of the fruits and the flocks taught both to reverence 
the divinity and to refrain from grasping everything greedily, but to share with 
one’s neighbour in a humane way. For from these first fruits, I believe, the 
priests were maintained. 

II 86,4 Therefore, do we thus understand that we are instructed in piety 
and in sharing and in justice and in humanity by the law? Isn't it?’’*° 


Philo here describes the regulation on tithing agricultural products and 
animals; this is done to the honor of God and to refrain from turning 
everything to profit. Philo states that such action is ornamented with 


39 Cf. Str. II 98,3. 

40 Str. II 86,3-4: vat pty xal af Sexdtor vv te xapróv xoi tõv Opeupdtoov edoeBetv te ele 
zò detov xai un návta eivat prioxepders, neraddövan dt prravOpconwe xai tots mAnatov ÒtÖaoxov. 
èx toútwv yap, olga, Tov &rapxóv xal of lepeig Stetpépovto. 

86,4: HÒn ov ovviegev el edosBerav xoi elc xotwov(av xal el Stxcatoodvyy xal els prravOowniav 
radevonevoug tude meds tod vdwou; 7 Yáp; 
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piety and humanity, the leaders of virtues. Scriptural sources: Lev. 
27:30.32; Num. 18:21.24; cf. Spec. I 132f. 


In Clement, the transition to the new subject is formed by vat unv xat. 
The law does not order us, as in Philo, but teaches us. Clement adds that, 
in his opinion the priests were fed with these first fruits.*! With the com- 
ment that the real interpretation of the prescription can ‘now’ be 
achieved {èn oöv ouvieuev, he extends the prescription to his own circle by 
saying that we are educated by the law in piety, sharing, justice and 
humanity. The borrowing is, as usual, a paraphrase that has been 
reduced to a bare minimum but that is punctuated with words quoted 
literally. The virtues involved are expanded; for Philo, the leading vir- 
tues had been piety and humanity. Clement shifts the direction 
significantly in his concluding comment; not only does he use a group of 
four virtues, but more significantly he alludes to the Pauline concept that 
the law educates us for Christ, as the wording makes clear.*? He makes 
this reference more explicit later. 


2.11 Str. II 86,5-6 - Virt. 97. 99. 100 


II 86,5  ''Does it not command the land to be left fallow in the seventh year, 
and did it not order the poor to use the fruits that grow by God's will without 
fear, for nature is farmer for all who want? How then is the law not good and 
a teacher of justice? 

II 86,6 Again it orders the performance of the same thing in the fiftieth year as 
in the seventh, restoring to each one his own land if by any circumstance he had been 
deprived of it in the meantime, and setting bounds to the desires of those who 
covet possessions by measuring the period of enjoyment, and preferring 
that those who suffered protracted penury should not be punished for their 
entire life.’’*3 


From Virt. 97 on, Philo deals with the rules governing the seventh and 
the fiftieth years; land must lie uncultivated so that the poor can reap 
what fruit it naturally bears. Scriptural sources: Ex. 23:10.11; Lev. 
25:3f.; cf. Spec. II 86-109. 


*! Cf. Spec. I 133. 

*? Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 262, 266. 

#3 Str. II 86,5-6: oùyì did uiv tod EBSdu0v Eroug dpyiy dvieclar thy yapav mpoot&ttel, tods 

névnrag dt doti tots xaxà Bedv quetot xapnoïs xpfiodar éxéAcuev, cric púsewç totç BouAonevors 
yewpyovens; nóg obv <où> xpriotög 6 vópoç xai duxavooóvns ÒiÒkaxakos; 
86,6: xáAw te ad tH nevtnxootæ eter xà atta emitedetv xedever, & xoi tH EPdduw, 
mpooarodidods Éx&ccd to iov et tig iv tH wetakd Sih tiva zeplovaaw dpnp£dn xwplov, Thv te 
enibopiav T@v xrächeı mobodvtev meptopitwv xpóvo uepetpnuévo xapmarcews tous TE mevig 
paxp& Ónooyóvrag Sixnv ur Sta Blou xordlecBar ebérwv. 
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The transition for Clement is formed by 4 y&p. In heavily paraphrased 
form he takes the essence of the prescriptions and adds that the law is 
both good** and also a teacher of justice. The same polemical idea occur- 
red earlier in Str. II 86,1, where the good law as 019&oxaXoc of justice leads 
in the direction of Christ;* this line of thought also anticipates the later 
passage, Str. II 90,1, in which Clement associates the precepts of the law 
with the Lord himself, and it becomes even more outspoken in Str. II 
95,1, where he alters xpnotög vöuog into xpnotòs Aóyos. 

Clement follows his material from Philo with a triple citation from Pro- 
verbs; he seems to center the citations around é\enuootvat/éke@v. This 
may be related to Philo’s use of &Xeetoßaı in Virt. 100: that is, in close pro- 
ximity to the passage Clement borrows. Clement does not include the 
word in his paraphrase, but its presence nearby may have suggested a 
theme for his use of Proverbs. He reinforces the last quotation from Pro- 
verbs (**one who pities the poor shall be blessed") with the explanation 
that the one who shows love to one's fellow does so because of love for 
the creator of humankind. Again the tone is anti-Marcionite, as it had 
been even more explicitly in Str. II 91,1.* 

The insertion of &y&rn, a word that finds no parallel in Philo, is 
expanded in Str. II 87,2, where it is found to be the underlying element 
in a number of virtues.*? In a transitional sentence, Str. II 87,1, Clement 
suggests that other, more ‘physical’ explanations of the previous 
prescriptions exist;*® he alludes to the ideas of rest and recovery of 
inheritance, but he postpones the discussion. To know more about these 
interpretations, we have to search the Stromateis to find passages like Str. 
V 40,1 or Str. VI 141,3. 


2.12 Str. II 87,3-88,1 - Virt. 96 


II 87,3  ''Again it says, "if you see a beast belonging to one of your relatives or 
friends or in general to anybody you know, wandering in the wilderness, take it back 
and restore it; and if the owner is far away keep it carefully with your own until he 
returns and restore it’. As a natural partnership, it (the law) teaches to regard what 
ts found as a deposit and not to bear malice to an enemy. 


** Clement has xpnotög here, which he borrows from Philo (Virt. 97) and adapts for 
his own thoughts; cf. Str. II 86,1 (&yabórns). 

*5 BiÖdoxakog, see Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 70), Introd. p. 9, for the difference between 
8i8&oxoAoc and nardaywyög. 

46 Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 487. 

#7 Cf. Str. IV 53,1; 54,1; 55,3; these virtues have partly parallels in the N. T.: rnpa6rrg, 
xpnotörng, Óropovh, &glova. Not for dEndia, uola, djevnorzaxta (duvmalxaxog, I Clem. 
2,5); Camelot, Strom. II (SChr. 38), p. 104 note 2; Méhat, Etude, p. 237. 

** Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 60f.; Volker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 317 note 5; Méhat, Etude, 
p. 201. 
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II 88,1 ‘The command of the Lord being a fountain of life’ truly ‘causes 
to turn away from the snare of death’.’’* 


In relation to his treatment of first fruits and offerings of young animals, 
which included property rights connected with herds, Philo discusses lost 
animals. Biblical sources: Ex. 23:4; Deut. 22:1-3. 


Clement adapts this passage almost literally from Philo, even taking over 
his transitional word r&Aw; the sequence, however, is interrupted; after 
a long progression he momentarily takes a small step backwards (cf. sec- 
tion 1.2, schematic overview). In line 22 of page 159, Clement’s text is 
somewhat deformed; gvotxiv xotwwviav might well need a preposition 
(8té, as is conjectured by Hiller) or else 1ö....Aoylleodaı as subject, and 
yuaıxriv xowwviav as object, as is suggested by Früchtel. A third solution 
could also be to consider puctxty xowwviav as a predicative acccusative, 
while the law is subject. The position of dróòos (Philo: droötöwg) has, 
moreover, been shifted. Again the verb ÒÒáoxet is emphasized. 
Prov.14:27 concludes the borrowing, as usual with such biblical cita- 
tions, to expand the implications. 


2.13 Str. II 88,1 - Virt. 103 


II 88,1 ‘‘But I ask you, does it not command to love strangers not only as friends 
and relatives but as ourselves both in body and soul?’’5° 


In Virt. 102 a new subject appears: the foreigner. Foreigners who leave 
their country must be supported. First because they change their land for 
a better home, and second because they abandon idols to worship the 
**one and truly existing God’’. All are requested not only to regard the 
newcomers as friends but also to love them as one loves oneself. Biblical 
sources: Ex. 22:20; 23:9; Lev. 19:33f.; Num. 15:14-15; cf. Spec. IV 178. 


Clement introduces the borrowing with tí Òé; and quotes in a literal 
fashion the most essential elements of his Philonic model. 


2.14 Str. II 88,2 - Virt. 106 


II 88,2 ‘‘Even more, it honors the gentiles and bears no grudge against those 
who have done ill. Accordingly it says, ‘You will not scorn an Egyptian, for you were 


49 Str. II 87,3-88,1: mé&dw "dav ne onal "av olxelwv À plkuv T] xaBókou dv yvenpifers 
avOpdrwv Ev Epnula nAavapevov bmoLbyiov, drayayav dnódos. x&v obv TÜXN raxpav dpectarg 
6 Bdeondtns, petà tæv savtod Stapurdtas Kxptg Gv xoulanraı dmbdog.’” quaixiy xowwviav 
SSdoxer tò eÜpnpa napaxatabyjxnv Aoyllesdan unde pvnorxaxety và exOed. 

88,1: ’mpdctaypa xuplou nny Gig, de dAnds, nowt exxdivew èx mayldog Bavárou.” 

50 Str. II 88, 1: tí dé; odyt toùç extAvdac dyanöv xehever, où uóvov ws pirous xai oúyyevers, 

GAN’ wg Eavroúg, xat te opa xai buyhv; 
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a sojourner in Egypt’, designating by the term Egyptian either one of that 
nation or anyone who belongs to the world.’’>! 


In the course of discussing the precepts about foreigners, Philo 
distinguishes between foreigners who are co-religionists and those who 
are not, whom he terms ‘co-habitants’. He explains that although it is 
a gift in itself to be admitted in a foreign country, the previous 
inhabitants do not have the right to treat the new people badly, no matter 
what their background is; in this connexion, Philo quotes Deut. 23:8.5?? 


The transition in Clement is formed by vat unv xat. He begins by saying 
that the law has also honored the gentiles. After the quotation from Deut. 
23:8 borrowed from Philo, Clement interprets the name Egypt as a gen- 
tile or as a person who leads a wordly, i.e. a non-spiritual life.?? 
Technically, Clement gives an almost literal quotation in which 
uvnoixaxetv is changed to uynornovnpeiv. The etymology of Egypt is miss- 
ing in this part of Philo although it can be found elsewhere throughout 
his works. 


2.15 a) Str. II 88,3 - Virt. 109 
b) Str. II 88,4-89,2 - Virt. 110-115 


II 88,3  ''And enemies, even if they are standing before the walls attempting to 
take the city, are not regarded as enemies until they are summoned to peace by the voice 
of a herald. 

II 88,4 Yes indeed, it forbids intercourse with a female captive as rape, but 
‘allow her’, it says, ‘thirty days to mourn according to her wish, and later let 
her change her clothes and come together with her as your lawful wife’. For it 
regards it not right that this should happen either in wantonness or for hire 
like harlots, but only for the birth of children. Do you see humanity combined 
with continence? 

II 89,1 The master who has fallen in love with his captive maid is not 
allowed to gratify his pleasure, but it (the law) obstructs his lust by specify- 
ing an interval of time; and furthermore it cuts off the captive’s harr, in order 
to discourage disgraceful /ove; for if it is reason that induces him to marry 
he will cleave to her even after she has become disfigured. 

II 89,2 Then if one having satisfied his desire, does not care to consort any longer 
with the captive, it ordains that it shall not be permitted to sell her, or to have 
her any longer as a servant, but desires her to be free and released from service in the 
house, lest on the introduction of another wife, she bear any of the intolerable miseries 
caused by jealousy.’’>* 


51 Str. II 88,2: vat why xoi tà £v tetiunxev xai totç ye xaxÕç renotxóaty où rvnotnovapet. 
&vtixpus yoöv gnaw: 'où BöehúEn Alyintiov, St. mápouxoc éyévov xat’ Alyuntov,’ iitot tov 
êBvixòv fj xal návta tov xoouixóv Alyúntuov mpocetnav: 

52 Philo quotes the LXX literally, a rare event; for the concept of räpoıxog, R. A. Bit- 
ter, Vreemdelingschap bij Philo van Alexandrie; een onderzoek naar de betekenis van náporxos, 1982. 

53 Cf. chapter II, 2.6 p. 34f. 

5* Str. II 88,3-89,2: tovc te moAcuiouc, x&v HÒn totç telxeaw Epeotüteg daw ÉAety thv nóv 
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a) Philo indicates clearly in Virt. 109 that he progresses from one subject, 
treatment of foreigners, to another, treatment of captives. Here he 
discusses who is regarded as an enemy and what is the legitimate starting 
point for hostilities, and he sets very scrupulous and formal tests for 
suspension of the rules of peace and friendship. Biblical source: Deut. 
20:10; cf. Spec. IV 219-221. 


In Clement the introduction to this quotation, which is literal, is formed 
by toúç te toAeutouc; a very abrupt way to introduce a new subject. The 
reflection of Philo is excessively abbreviated. 


b) Philo dedicates an ample discussion to the relationships of captive 
women and their captors. A captive should be left alone for thirty days 
in order to mourn for the family from which she had been separated. To 
give expression to her mourning, her hair will be shaved. Probably from 
the same motive, her fingernails will be cut, and her former clothes 
replaced. 

After the period of mourning, she can be taken as a lawful wife either 
for love and companionship or for the birth of children. Philo introduces 
various arguments to justify these regulations: to prevent unbridled lust, 
to test whether the man’s love is inspired by passion or by reason, and 
to show pity for the captive, who has fallen into such unfortunate condi- 
tions. If the relationship should come to an end, her freedom and her 
right to depart must be granted. Scriptural source: Deut. 21:10-14. 


The transition is formed by vat unv xat. Clement takes over these regula- 
tions to show that they represent for him ptÀavôpwrta ner’tyxpatelag. The 
borrowing is a paraphrase that alters both the order and the wording of 
Philo’s text. Among the differences, Baoavílw is replaced by dSvewnéw.°> 


reip@yevor, pnw voptlesden mohegtous, äxpis &v adtods emtxnpuxevadpevor npooxahéswvtat 
Tpög elpfivnv. 
88,4: vot phy xad tH alyparedten ob noòs Üßpıv durhety xeAever, KIA * và A’ huépaç Enurpéhas”’ 
qnoi ‘‘mevOFjaat oc Bobkeran, petapprdcas Üstepov ds yapet vóu% ouvépgour”’ ote yap èp’ 
ÜBpet tag avvovatag ov8e uiv 81 probapviav we Eraipas, KAA’ Tj Sid póvny Tv téxvwv thv yéveorw 
yiveabar tàç Óguktag &Etot. ópc pilavdpwriav per’ Eyxpateiac; 
89,1: «à dpàvu xupie tig alypakdrou yeyovörı obx énvtpénet yapilecbar tH hov, dvaxónter 
Dè thy Emboplav daorhat peperpnpève xal mpocétt dmoxeip tfjg alyyaddtov xai tac 
zofgag, va tov Epößpıorov ðvownhon Epura: ef yàp Aoytauóc dvarelBer yfinar, xoi yevouévne 
atsypäg avdekerar. 
89,2: Frera táv tig tH emrOuplas xatáxopoç yevópevoç pnxétt xowwevelv tH alyparcte 
xatakoon, unde nınpkaxew taútnv ebetvor Šiatáttetat, GAMA pndè Er Bepdmarvav Eye, 
Deudtpav òè elvar xoi tig oixetiag AmaXkárreoBart Bovretor, dg pt vuvotxóg érépas 
êreugehBoúong nahm tt tæv xarà CyAotuniav dvnxéotwv. 

55 p. 1611. 1£.; cf. Str. II 92,3. 
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By his exclusions, Clement tends to emphasize control of the passions. 
A union is not based both on love and procreation, as in Philo, but 
exclusively on the latter.° Clement does not mention cutting the finger- 
nails and the explanation of the haircut is based on anti-esthetic reasons; 
her unattractiveness will put a brake on unbridled passion. 


2.16 Str. II 90,1-91,1 - Virt. 116-119 


II 90,1 ‘‘What more? The Lord enjoins to relieve and raise up enemies’ beasts 
when they are labouring beneath their burdens; teaching us from a distance not to 
indulge in joy at one’s neighbour’s misfortune, or exult over our enemies in order 
to teach us, who are trained in these things, to pray for our enemies. 

II 90,2 For he does not allow us either to be jealous and to grieve at the good 
fortune of him who lives near us or to rejoice at our neighbor’s ills. And if you find 
any enemy’s beast straying, you are to set aside the incentives of your disagreement and 
take it back and restore it. For forgetfulness is followed by goodness, and the latter 
by dissolution of enmity. 

II 90,3 From this we are fitted for concord, and this conducts to felicity. 
And should you suppose one habitually hostile, and discover him to be 
unreasonably malicious either through lust or anger, turn him to goodness. 
II 91,1 Does the law then which conducts to Christ appear humane and 
benign? And is not the same God good with justice from the beginning to 
the end dealing suitably with each generation to bring it to salvation?’’?? 


More injunctions that call for kindness are given by Philo. Beasts 
oppressed by their burdens must be raised up; one should not take 
pleasure in adversity, and even if it is an enemy’s beast that is suffering, 
one is urged to relieve it so that more animosity and envy is not stirred 
up. Through all these regulations, the prophet (Moses) strives to create 
unanimity and an atmosphere of neighbourliness, which will then lead 
to happiness. Philo states that the rules live in ‘our’ prayers but that they 
will become reality if God grants them fruitfulness. Scriptural sources: 
Ex. 23:4ff.; Deut. 22:1ff. 


56 Cf. Str. II 137,1; Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 144; Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 10), Introd. p. 
57. 

57 Str. II 90,1-91,1: Tí dé; xai ixðpõv Órnolóyra dybopopoövra cuvemuxougülew xat 
ovveyeipeiv npoordaoer nóppwbev Sidcoxwv fiiic ó xóptoc emyatpexaxtav un dondleolar unde 
gphdeaBar tots ex Opoic, twa tobtors Eyyopvacapévous Önèp t&v éxOpav npogeúgeadar drödkn. 
90,2: odte yàp pBovelv xal ext totç méAag d&yaBots AuretoBar mpooyxev oùðè uv ent tots tod 
TAnstov xaxotc hÒovihv xaprodabat. ‘‘xdv mAaveapevov pévror’’, pyatv ‘‘exBpod vwoc ónobovtov 
tÜpne, tà tfj; Otagopác napana Örexxabpara drayaydv anddo¢.”” tH yao duvnotig Enerat 
A xaroxdyaBla, xai h tauın vfi; Ex0pac Òrdhvors. 

90,3: dvreödev elc ópóvorav xaraprılöuede, 7 Se elc eddSatuoviav yerpaywyeT. x&v tiva è Efouc 
ExOpòv SnoAdBys, mapaloyılöuevov dt todtov dhÓywg Tiror Eridunia f| xai Oud xaxa nc, 
extotpedov abtov els xakoxdyabtav. 

91,1: "Apa HÒn xarapatverar prrdvOpwmos xal ypnatds 6 vópoç, ‘ó els Xorotdv mardaywyav,”” 
Beds te ó adròg &yafóc peta Öuxarooóvns,dn’ dpyiic els telog Exdorw yéver mpocpudis eis 
owtnptav xexpnpévoc; 
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The transition in Clement is formed by ti ö£;, and the subject of the 
sentence is not Moses, as in Philo, but the Lord, who teaches us, while 
we are trained to pray for our enemies. In this section, Clement makes 
use of a number of words that are characteristic of his own vocabulary, 
as Méhat has pointed out and tabulated.5* The position of Ererau is 
curious; Clement links it with &uvnotia, while in Philo’s text it is part of 
the following sentence (Virt. 118). The pair of borrowed words is handled 
freely. In a paraphrase with literal components, Clement thus joins scat- 
tered words together to form new sentences, and yet the essence of 
Philo’s text is preserved. 

Clement adds a section, Str. II 91, 1-2, in which he maintains that the 
law, which educates to Christ is humane and good. As part of his polemic 
against Marcionite dualism, he goes on to say that the same God is good 
and just. Behind the unstated questions of why the law has a continuous 
influence and why the concept of the one God must be sustained, seems 
to lie the unstated answer that the same God works from the beginning 
to the end, from generation to generation. Thus he puts these concepts 
in the broad perspective of the history of salvation. He reinforces this 
argument with a synopsis of various gospel texts, which he had found in 
just this order in the first Epistle of Clement.°° 


2.17 Str. II 91,3 - Virt. 122-124 


II 91,3 “Furthermore it (the law) prohibits those who are in servitude for 
their subsistence to be treated dishonorably, and to those who have been reduced 
to slavery through money borrowed, it gives a complete release in the seventh year. Fur- 
ther it prohibits suppliants from being given up to punishment.’’°° 


In Virt. 122 Philo starts a new section; the previous rules were applied 
to free men; here slaves and suppliants are discussed. A person reduced 
to a condition of servitude by poverty must be liberated in the seventh 
year, and even those who were born in slavery must not be rejected if 
they come as suppliants. Philo points out how fate is unpredictable and 
how respect must be showed even to those in a miserable condition. 
These rules are illustrated by applying them to various cases. Biblical 
sources: Ex. 21:2; Lev. 25:39-43; Deut. 15:12ff.; cf. Spec. II 79. 


58 Komdlopar, Eyyopvdloua, xapmöopar, etpioxw, &uvnotía, xataptiCe, xepoywyéw; 
Méhat, Etude, p. 220-221. 

59 1 Clem. 13,2. 

60 Str. II 91,3: “En 100g <ni > 1pogti Souledovrag &tiuáķeoðar xwAver, tots te x Savelwv 


xatadovrwbetaw Exexeiplav thy els năv ÒlÒwarv eviautés EBSduw. GAAG xol ixétaç exdrSdvar els 
xdhaciw xwAver. 
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In Clement the transition is formed by £t, and the borrowing is 
embellished with a short anthology from Proverbs.°! Slaves and sup- 
pliants must be treated well, and the latter are not allowed to be handed 
over (according to Philo) for punishment (added by Clement). Only a 
sentence and a half of Philo’s text is recognizable, while the rest of the 
sentence is formed by a paraphrase with one addition. 


2.18 a) Str. II 92,1 - Virt. 126 
b) Str. II 92,2 - Virt. 129 
€) Str. II 92,3-93,1 - Virt. 131-133 


II 92,1 ‘‘And Pythagoras, in my opinion, derived his mildness towards 
irrational creatures from the law. For instance, it ordered abstention from 
the immediate use of the young born in the herds of sheep, goats and cattle, not even 
under the pretext of sacrifice, both on account of the young and of the mothers. It 
educates man to gentleness starting from below with the irrational 
animals. 

II 92,2 ‘Resign accordingly’, it says, ‘the young one to its mother at least for the 
first seven days’. For if nothing takes place without a cause and if milk comes 
in a shower to animals that have given birth for the nourishment of the pro- 
geny, he who tears away the newborn from the supply of milk, dishonors 
nature. 

II 92,3 Let the Greeks and whoever else inveighs against the law then 
feel ashamed if it shows mildness even in the case of irrational animals, 
while they expose the offspring of men, even though long ago and pro- 
phetically, the law in the above-mentionned commandment obstructed 
their cruelty. 

II 92,4 For if it prohibits the progeny of the irrational animals to be separated 
from the mother before sucking, much more in the case of men does it provide 
beforehand a cure for cruel and savage mentality, so that even if they despise 
nature, they may not despise teaching. 


$! Cf. Prov. 17:3; 19:11; 14:23; 17:12; (9:6?); 16:8. 

9? Str. II 92,1-93,1: "Ep oi dt Soxet xai Iludayöpas tò Auepov tò xepi tà GAoya Ca mapa 
toU vópou tlXnpévat. adtixa Tv yevvwuévwv xat& te tas moluvac xath te tà almölıa xai 
BovxdAta cfi; napaxpriua &noAaóoece, unde ext mpopdcer Üucuv « Aau&vovtac, &néysctat > 
Sinydpevoev, exydveov te Evexa xal untépwv, els Hepdtynta tov dvOpwmov xátwðev &nó Tv 
dhóywov oov &vatpíoov. 

92,2: ‘“yápraar yoöv’’, not, “tf untel tò Exyovov x&v intà tas mpwtas Tiu£pac ". el yàp qndèv 
&vattícoc ylveraı, yada dt exouBpetrar tai teroxulaug els Statpophy Tv exydvwv, <> 
&nocnóv tfjg tod YáAaxcoc olxovonias td texhev drıudle thy qoot. 

92,3: duawneisdwaav ov “EAAnves xai et tic Erepög Bott tod vouou xatatpéxwv, ef ó uiv xal 
én’ dddyuv Gowy yonotedetat, of dè xai tà av dvOpdmev extiBéaaw Exyova, xaitor paxpóbev 
xai npopntxs dvaxóntovrog «tæv thy dyprórnra tod vógou Òià tig npoetpnpevng evtoAfic. 
92,4: el yap t&v KAöymv tà Exyova Öraleúyvuobar tig texodons mpd tfi; yakaxtouylas 
dnayopeúet, TOAD nAéov En’ avOparwv thy duty xai Aridoevrov npobepaneúer yvayınv, tv’ el 
xai tijg pices, pabhoewg yoöv u xatappovow. 

93,1: éplpeov uiv yàp xoi dpvav Eupopeiodan Erurérpanrtau, xat tis tous Arokoyla cà SraledEavet 
tig vexobong tò Exyovov: 4 Se tod moub(ou ExBeorg tiva thy altlav exer; 
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II 93,1 For they are permitted to satiate themselves with kids and lambs, 
and perhaps there might be some excuse for separating the progeny from 
its mother, but what cause is there for the exposure of a child?’’® 


a) In Virt. 125 Philo passes from the legislation about compatriots and 
foreigners, friends and enemies, slaves and free into rules in which he 
deals with moderation and kindness toward ‘irrational’ animals. Mother 
and off-spring must not be separated either for human nourishment or 
sacred sacrifice; the belly might be satisfied but the soul will be distressed 
by such an unnatural meal. Biblical sources: Ex. 22:29; Lev. 22:27. 


As a preliminary remark Clement refers to Pythagoras; this suits his 
ongoing thesis that the Greeks in their conception of the virtues are 
dependent on the law of Moses. The borrowing proper is introduced by 
adrixa: newborn animals are not allowed to be eaten, not even on the 
pretense of sacrifice. 

The borrowing is literal with omissions. On the basis of Philo’s text, 
editors have inserted <)apBdvovtas, &néyso0at >. As for &néysoÜot, the 
conjecture makes sense because of the genitive fj; … dmokatoews, which 
asks for a corresponding verb. Clement stresses the pedagogical idea by 
adding dvatpépwv. The contrast between belly and soul is omitted, as is 
the idea that the young animal is taken away for food; sacrifice is the only 
motivation that is left. 


b) Kindness to animals includes respect for the natural provision of milk 
for the new born ; the offspring is to be left with its mother at least for 
seven days. Nature did not distribute these gifts to be destroyed; these 
are benefits prepared by a profound providence. Scriptural sources: Ex. 
22:29; Lev. 22:27. 


Clement takes over the ordinance to leave the young animal to its mother 
for a few days and amplifies to the effect that ¿f nothing takes place with- 
out a cause, someone who interrupts a natural process dishonors nature. 
The borrowing is a smooth paraphrase that incorporates a few words 
taken over literally. Philo has connected nature with providence; Cle- 
ment puts his source into question by inserting ‘if’ (et), without clarifying 
which way his own opinion leans.5? 


c) Threatening words and unflattering epithets are pronounced by Philo 
against people who expose their children and thus become the murderers 


of their own offspring. If nature does not, may teaching instil love of 


$$ 3.1.4 p. 109. 
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family, sighs Philo. Nature has given the suitable means, and the 
lawgiver looks carefully to see that the gifts of God, which bring welfare 
and safety, will not be obstructed. Cf. Spec. III 108ff. 


Clement juxtaposes the law of Moses against the ‘Greeks’; the former is 
good and benign, while the latter are cruel in exposing their children. 
Clement characterizes the law as a guardian against a savage and 
unrestrained mentality. The borrowing is largely paraphrased, but some 
words can be traced back to Philo.6* Both authors polemize; Philo does 
not mention an opponent by name while Clement levels his criticism at 
the Greeks. The correlation between nature and law is omitted by Cle- 
ment while procreation as the most important function in marriage has 


been added.55 


2.19 a) Str. II 93,2-4 - Virt. 134-140 
b) Str. II 94,1-2 - Virt. 142-143 


II 93,2 ‘‘Again the good law forbids sacrificing the offspring and the mother 
together on the same day. Thence also if a pregnant woman is condemned to death, 
Romans do not allow her to undergo punishment until she is delivered. 

II 93,3 The law too expressly prohibits the slaughtering of all pregnant animals 
until they have brought forth, from a distance restraining the unscrupulous conduct of 
those who do wrong to man. 

II 93,4 Thus also :t has extended its clemency even to irrational animals so that 
by training ourselves on creatures of different species we might practise humanity in a 
fuller measure toward beings like ourselves. 

II 94,1 Those too that kick bellies of certain animals before parturition, 
in order to feast on flesh mixed with milk, make the womb created for birth 
of the foetus its grave, although the law expressly commands, ‘but neither 
Shall you cook a lamb in its mother’s milk’. 

II 94,2 The nourishment of a living animal, it says, should not become the season- 
ing of the animal after its death, and that which is the cause of life may not co-operate 
in the destruction of the body.’’® 


3.1.2 p. 108. 

65 see note 56 above. 

66 Str. II 93,2-94,2: né&dw ad ó xpnotòç vópoç drayopeter huéoe tH atj ovyxatadder 
Exyovov xai untepa. Evreüßev xai “Papator, el xat xt Eyxuog xatadixacbetn thv Eni Paver, où 
Tpdtepov Haw drooxeiv thv tyswplav npiv f| Extexeiv. 

93,3: &vrıxpug yoöv xal boa t&v (ocv xvogopet, 6 vduoc oùx emitpémer dyxpic Av drotéxy 
opayr&Cecba, waxpdbev emtoydv thy edyéperav tæv els ğvðpwrov &Otxobvtov. 

93,4: obtwe d&ypr xal tæv dhÓywv Cowv tò ènwexèç a&métewev, va Ev tote dvouoyevéaw 
&oxfjoavteg MOAAT tive meptovate prravOpwriac èv tots óuovevéct xpnacusÜa. 

94,1: of 88 xai mepthaxtilovres tag yaotépas mpd tig dmotébews Coov tıvav, va Ò) yalaxıı 
dvaxexpagévnv oápxa Bouwvdlwvrar, TÁpov tæv xuopopouuéwov tiv els yéveow xtuoderoav 
wftpav nerornxası, Ötapphönv tod vowobétov xelevovrog ‘AA’ OSE Edijaets pva ev yáhaxt 
wnrpòs adtod’’- 

94,2: uh yàp ywésbew h tod Lövros tpoph KÒvopa tod &vatpsOEvcoc toov, proiv [7] cápE], unde 
16 tijs (ofi; altiov ovvepyòv tH tod cwuatos xatavalwaeı yiwvéole. 
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a) In Virt. 134, a new aspect of the law related to kindness to animals is 
developed; mother and offspring are not to be killed on the same day, 
neither as a sacrificial offering nor as simple nourishment. On the same 
principle, animals should not be killed while they are pregnant. Philo 
touches on other legislators who have forbidden pregnant women con- 
demned to death to be executed before the child is born. He continues 
to say that Moses elevates the law further by extending this fair treatment 
even to irrational animals. Scriptural source: Lev. 22:28. 


The transition in Clement is formed by réd að while the subject of the 
first sentence is ó xpnotòç vöuog. The prohibition to slay pregnant animals 
is reinforced by the argument that the Romans did not execute pregnant 
women before delivery. By this elaboration Clement makes the theme of 
dependence on the law of Moses much more explicit. Clement extends 
the borrowing with an atrocious description of the killing of a foetus. This 
description is not taken from Philo but it can be paralleled in a tradition 
of which traces can be found in Plutarch.5? 

Of the three pages of text to which Clement refers, a mere three lines 
are taken over literally, and only one more reappears in a paraphrased 
form. Philo’s generic mention of other legislators is given a definite label; 
for Clement the ‘Romans’ fill in the empty blank. According to the 
references that Cohn offers,®* however, it appears that Clement gives too 
limited an idea of the diffusion of this law; in reality it must have been 
quite widespread. 


b) The prohibition against separating the young from its mother or kill- 
ing both of them on the same day is extended by a related law that forbids 
cooking the lamb in its mother’s milk. If anyone wants to boil flesh in 
milk, he must do it without cruelty; he otherwise lacks a sense of compas- 
sion, which, according to Philo, is the most vital of emotions and most 
nearly akin to the rational soul. Biblical sources: Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 
14:21. 


Clement has chosen this fragment around the biblical passage, which he 
quotes more completely than Philo by including the word aùroö.®° The 
borrowing is a fragmented paraphrase with literal components. 


67 Cf. Plut. Mor. 997A. 
68 Cohn V, p. 308 note 12; Colson VIII, p. 447 par. 139. 
69 Cf. 3.1.2. p. 108. 
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2.20 Str. II 94,3-5 - Virt. 145ff. 


II 94,3 ‘‘And the same law commands ‘not to muzzle an ox while it is treading 
out the corn’; for also ‘the worker must earn his food’. 

II 94,4 And it prohibits that an ox and an ass be yoked in the plough together, poin- 
ting perhaps to the dissimilarity of the animals, and at the same time zt makes 
clear that wrong should not be done to any one of another race nor bring him under 
the yoke when there is no other cause to allege than difference of race, which is no cause 
at all, being neither wickedness nor the effect of wickedness. 

II 94,5 To me, the allegory also seems to signify that the farming of the 
word is not to be allotted equally to the clean and the unclean, the believer 
and the unbeliever; for the ox 15 clean, but the ass has been reckoned among the 
unclean animals.’’7° 


From the law against muzzling the ox while treading out the corn, Philo 
discusses first the beneficial work of oxen in agriculture. Then he comes 
to another similar law that forbids yoking an ox and an ass together for 
ploughing. He interprets the dissimilarity of the animals not only as 
incongruity of nature, since the ox is clean and the ass belongs to the 
unclean, but also as disparity of strength, and he explains that the law 
has been given to protect the weaker. Finally Philo points out that for 
those whose souls have ‘ears’, it becomes clear that the ultimate meaning 
is not to do wrong to men of other nations. Biblical sources: Deut. 22:10; 
25:4; cf. Spec. IV 204-206. 


An abrupt transition from the previous to the present borrowing is 
formed by ó òè aùtòs vóuoc Stayopetet. Clement combines the Old 
Testamental text of the ox treading out the corn with the Gospel passage 
in which the labourer is worthy of his wages.?! He found the two already 
linked in 1 Tim. 5:18, but the word wages (reward) is altered into food. 

In dealing with Philo’s idea that animals should not be yoked if they 
are of unequal strength, Clement inserts ‘perhaps’ (x&xa), as if he has 
reservations about it.”? Philo's explanation not to do wrong to men of 
other nations is amplified with the consonant image of not bringing them 
under the yoke. That Clement is not completely satisfied with the 
allegory passed through Philo becomes clear from his concluding inter- 


70 Str. II 94,3-5: 6 dè adtds vópoç Stayopever ‘‘Bodv dAowvra uh pysodv’’: Set yàp xal ‘‘tov 
epyatny tpopiis dELoöodar’’. 
94,4: d&mayopeter te Ev taùt xatatevyvivar npòç &potov yňç Boüv xai övov, taxa ev xai tod 
nepi tà Cia dvorzelou stoxasdnevog, NAv Ò’ pa umdeva tæv EcepoeOviav Körxeiv xal Und Luyöv 
&yew, ovdev Exovras aiticanabar Ñ [ött] tò dAAoyevés, önep totiv dvaitiov, uite xaxia wite dd 
xaxíac dppdpevov. 
94,5: ¿uol 8€ Boxer xai univew T] dAAnyopta, uù deiv En’ tonc xaflapi xai dxabketa, mote 
ze xai dnlote tfjg tod Adyou geradidóvar yewpytas, dóti xà uév Bott xzabapóv, ó Bods, Ovoc dè 
av &xafl&pvov Aeddyrotat. 

1 Cf. Mt. 10:10; Lk. 10:7. 

n Cf. 3.1.4, p. 110. 
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pretation.’ In this, Clement states as his own opinion that the allegory 
points to the ‘farming’ of the word, a favourite image for Clement.?* Not 
everyone participates in this farming to the same degree; some have been 
counted among the clean, others among the unclean animals. 


Clement centers his selection around the material paralleled in the Bible. 
To a large extent, the borrowings are literal. In a certain sense Clement’s 
exegesis deforms Philo’s interpretation. The latter urges the necessity of 
an equal treatment in an unequal situation, and he focuses this on an 
interpretation with strong anti-discriminatory overtones. After borrow- 
ing the Philonic interpretations, Clement concludes, oddly enough, that 
inequalities are necessary, although not based on race but on belief.’ 


2.21 Str. II 95,1 - Virt. 148-149 


II 95,1 ''But the benign word, abounding in humanity, teaches that neither 
is it right to cut down fruit trees nor to cut down the ear of corn before the harvest 
for the sake of mischief, nor to destroy cultivated fruit at all, whether it is of fruit 
of the soil or of the soul. For it does not even permit devastating the land of the 
enemies" (cf. fr. 2.22).76 


In the previous section, kindness to people and animals had been 
enjoined; in its continuation, Philo turns his attention to rules about 
vegetation. The transitions between the various subjects are lucidly and 
fluently handled. The treatment of fruit trees forms the first subject; 
Philo supports a wise administration of the environment, not only for an 
essential food supply but also for a comfortable life. 


Clement plunges into this material without any introduction or transition 
and proceeds in a disconnected way. The subject of the sentence is not 


73 [n this passage Méhat, Étude, p. 220-221, identifies Clement's own vocabulary in 
unvóc, wetadiSwur, Aoyibogat, &AAnyopta, motés, änıorog, yewpyta. This is not quite cor- 
rect because all the above mentioned words occasionally do occur in Philo as well. 
petavoéw (Str. II 97,3 and passim) and tide (Str. II 98,2) are even taken from Philo's 
passage directly. Methodologically it seems more secure to use the texts as a comparison 
and as a basis for looking for alterations or additions. 

™ Rather often Clement uses the image of yewpyia to refer to the growth and the 
harvest of philosophy, whether this is Greek or Christian. cf. Str. I 7,1; 37,1ff. (connected 
with the comparison of the sower); 43,1ff. (on occasion of John 15:1, the vine); VI 67,2. 
In Str. II 96,1 he summarizes by saying that the image of the farming (6 tís yewpyias 
qtónoç) is a way of teaching (ÒrÖxoxaktas tpóroç). 

75 Cf. Str. VII 109,1. The theme of secrecy and concealment occurs throughout Cle- 
ment’s works. 

76 Str. 11 95,1: Aadtrevdpevos 8à tH prravOpwria ó xenotds Adyos unde Sou cric huépov ÜAng 
gort, devöporoneiv tadta mpooyxov elvat Siddoxer, unde pry xelpew ent Album ov&xuv mpd tod 
Bepropod, &AX& NSE suvölng xapmdv Hucpov Stagbetpew phre tov fic ute tov tňç buys: odde 
Y&p thy t&v noleulwv ydpav tÉuvew eg. 
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Moses or the law as in Philo, but surprisingly enough ó xpnotög Aöyog; 
for Clement, the benign word teaches. He concludes with the amplifica- 
tion that the cultivated fruit is interpreted as either fruit of the soil or fruit 
of the soul. 

The borrowing is an almost literal quotation composed of 
dismembered sentences. The law or Moses is altered to 6 xpnotd¢ Aöyyog, 
and xpó xaupoö is replaced by xpd tod Oeprowod (cf. Str. II 85,3). It is 
remarkable that Clement here refers to the fruit of the soul; on many 
other occasions when Philo had touched on the concept of the soul, Cle- 
ment never adopted it. In this case, however, Philo did not mention the 
human soul. 


2.22 a) Str. II 95,1 - Virt. 150 
b) Str. II 95,2-3 - Virt. 156-159 


II 95,1  ''For it does not even permit devastating the land of the enemies. 

II 95,2 Indeed, even farmers derived advantage from the law in such 
things. For it orders newly planted trees to be nourished three years in succession and 
the superfluous growths to be cut off to prevent them being loaded and pressed down and 
to prevent their strength being exhausted from want by the nutriment being frittered 
away, (it enjoins) tilling and digging round them so that nothing mischievous may 
Spring up at their side and hinder their growth. 

II 95,3 And it does not allow imperfect fruit to be plucked from immature trees, but 
only after three years, dedicating the first-fruits to God in the fourth year after the tree 
has attained maturity. 

II 96,1 This image of husbandry may be taken as a mode of instruction, 
teaching that we ought to eradicate the suckers of sins and the barren weeds 
of the mind, which spring up alongside the productive fruit, until the shoot 
of faith has matured and grown strong. 

II 96,2 For in the fourth year, since time is also needed to instruct the 
person firmly, the quartette of virtues is consecrated to God, while the third 
stage already borders the fourth abode of the Lord. 

II 96,3 And a sacrifice of praise stands above burnt offerings.” 


77 Str. II 95,1-96,3: od8& yap thy Tv modeutev xpav téve é%. 
95,2: vai why xoi yewpyixol rapd tod vógou xai tadta dpéAnvroe xeAeóet yap và vedquta TEV 
dévdpeov ext zpreriav EEF viÔnvetobar các te meprttas Enupboerg &motéuvovtac, Ónip tod um 
Bapuvógeva mélecbar xol üntp tod ph xataxeppatilouévng vfi; tpopfis ðt Evberav EEaabeverv, 
Yupodv te xal meproxdrtetv, ws undév rapaBkaatdvov xwAby thy adenoww. 
95,3: tóv te xapnòv oùx Ei Spémecbar drek 2E dreAQv, KK perd Tprertav eter vetápto 
xabrepdoovra thy drapyhv tO Ved perà xà Tehewlivar tò Sévdpov. 
96,1: etn 8’ äv obxoc ó the yewpylag vóroc Sidacxadlag tpdnoc, ÒrÒkoxwv Setv tag mapapicers 
t&v Auaprıav Erixönteiv xai tàç cvvavabadrotcaw tH yoviy xaprà watatas vfi; Evvotas róac, 
Zot’ Gv teherwlf xoi BéBatov yévnrar tò Épvoc tç noten. 
96,2: «à [te] Y&p Tetápt Erer, Enel xal xpóvou pela” ti xarngovuévw BeBatwos, Ù Terpäs Tv 
dperóv xabiepoörat tH Oe, ths plens KÒn poviis ovvantobans Ei thy tod xupiov Teräpenv 
bndotacw. 
96,3: Ovota dt alvesewg trip dAoxavutdpata. 
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a) Not only one’s own natural resources must be respected, but it is even 
forbidden to devastate the land and the trees of the enemy in wartime, 
since enemies may in the future turn into friends. Plants are not hostile 
but pacific and serviceable, and the cultivated kinds are particularly so 
since their fruits are essential for human life. Scriptural source: Deut. 
20:19. 


Clement quotes half of one of Philo’s sentences literally. 


b) From Virt. 155 onwards Philo gives an extensive description of the 
treatment and nursing of trees and fruit. After three successive years the 
newly planted tree is strong enough so that in the fourth year it will be 
able to bear perfectly (teAetoyovetv), in harmony with the perfect number 
four. This first fruit must be dedicated to God. Scriptural source: Lev. 
19:23f.; cf. Plant. 95,117. 


The transition in Clement is made by vat uj» xai. He borrows according 
to the usual scheme; an almost literal part at the beginning is followed 
by a paraphrased continuation. Towards the end of the borrowing (Str. 
II 96,1ff.), Clement gives his own interpretation introduced by the 
phrase ein 8’&v, the standard opening words of one of his own allegories. 

Clement explains first that the image derived from agriculture signifies 
a method of instruction?? that teaches cutting off the proliferation of sin 
and the useless weeds of the mind until the shoot of faith has attained 
durability and strength. This explanation is continued by a cryptic last 
sentence in which Clement says: ‘‘For in the fourth year, since time is 
also needed to instruct the person firmly, the quartette of virtues is con- 
secrated to God, while the third stage already borders the fourth abode 
of the Lord." 

The period of three years and the number four, a perfect number 
according to Philo, may have been the hinges on which Clement's 
allegory turns. Two parts of the allegory can be distinguished; one that 
touches on the growth of faith by instruction and another that refers to 
Gnostic perfection. In the first, our attention is attracted by the combina- 
tion of the fourth year, the neccesity of time and the word «à xat- 
nxovuévw. From writers more or less contemporary with Clement, it is 
known that the first phase of the instruction in faith could have been a 
period of three years," which was followed by a second, much shorter 


78 Cf. note 74; túrog is connected to yewpylag and xpóroc to SidacxaAlac. Differently 
Mayor and Stáhlin, see BKV XVII, p. 220. 

79 H. J. Auf der Mauer/J. Waldram, Illuminatio Verbi Divini-Confessio Fidei-Gratia 
Baptismi, in Fides Sacramenti, Sacramentum Fidei (Mél. P. Smulders), 1981, p. 51. 
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phase. The latter may correspond with Clement’s term ‘in the fourth 
year’. The longer period is not associated specifically with the number 
three, but the implication is clear. In the preceding borrowing from 
Philo, moreover, the period of three succeeding years had been men- 
tioned explicitly. Furthermore, it is known that an essential part in this 
first phase was dedicated to instruction in and practise of the virtues.9? 
Thus it appears that the first section of Clement’s allegory alludes to the 
preparation connected with catechism.?! 

In the second part of the allegory, the idea of the number four surpass- 
ing the number three returns. According to Prestige, the term 
‘hypostasis’ must not be understood as a philosophical concept but as a 
word that has the meaning of ‘station’ or ‘stop’; in this sense it is paired 
with another word in the sentence: abode (ový). This word occurs rather 
frequently in passages in which the ascent to Gnostic perfection is alluded 
to. Sometimes these ‘homes’ are characterized as heavenly or holy, in 
other cases, they are called the first ‘home’. Biblical sources like Jn. 
14:2 must have inspired the usage.®? 


The connection between the word ‘abode’ and the number three can be 
found throughout Str. VI 105-114. In Str. VI 114,1-3, for instance, 
various abodes are discussed, which differ according to the dignity of the 
believers. In the temple of God, there are lower parts, upper parts and 
a conceptual superlative part for the Lord. These three abodes are linked 
with the numbers thirty, sixty and one hundred.*? 

Another passage may be connected with the preceding; in Sir. VI 
107,2, Clement relates the ranks in heaven with the dignities of the 
church below; the grades of bishops, presbyters and deacons are imita- 
tions of the angelic glory. The link between the number three and the 
abodes is also apparent in Str. VII 40,4, in which Clement speaks about 
the union of the Gnostic and God through prayer. He says that those who 
are experienced in the threefold hours for prayer (the third, sixth and 
ninth hour), also know about the triad of the holy abodes. 

The question arises of how the two parts of Clement’s allegory are con- 
nected. In a comparable passage, Str. VI 109,1ff., the two segments, 
paideia and achievement, are mentioned within one movement. Clement 


80 Auf der Mauer/Waldram, ibidem, p. 53. 

*! C. L. Prestige, Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2,8, and the meaning of 
‘hypostasis’, in JThS XXX (1929), p. 270-272; Camelot, Stromates II (SChr. 38), p. 107 
note 1 (end); Méhat, Etude, p. 221. 

82 Cf. Str. IV 166,1; VI 105,1; 109,1; 109,3; VII 9,4; 57,5; 88,3. In Str. IV 37,1 Cle- 
ment links the theme with Plato, Phaedo 114bc. 

83 Cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. V 36,2. 
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is working in a two-phased structure, in which he makes a distinction 
between riorıg and yvöcız that parallels the difference between being 
saved and the highest honor after being saved. In a similar way in our 
passage, Str. II 96,1-2, two phases are described in one rising movement; 
the first is connected with the preparatory instruction for faith and the 
second moves into the Gnostic perfection of faith. The number four and 
the concept of perfection form the binding elements between the two.®* 


Clement's statement that a sacrifice of praise? is superior to burnt offer- 
ings seems lost in this context. At first sight it is not at all clear if the 
sentence is meant to be conclusive or introductory; the latter choice is 
made by Stahlin, judging by his layout of the text. The biblical allusions 
behind the passage, however, suggest that the sentence is a conclusion. 
The treatment of the trees, taken over by Clement in Philo's wording, 
is based on Lev. 19:23. The following verse, Lev. 19:24, makes mention 
of the fourth year in which all the fruit ‘‘ shall be holy to praise the Lord" 
(... t&c 6 xapróc adtod &vtoc aivexóc tæ xvpiw). In another place in Philo, 
Plant. 95, the two biblical verses also occur together. Whether Clement's 
concluding phrase has been inspired by the Septuagint directly or by way 
of Philo must be left an open question. 


2.23 Str. II 96,3-97,1 - Virt. 165-168 


II 96,3  '''For he’, it says, ‘gives you strength to get power’. And if your affairs 
are enlightened, get and keep strength and acquire power in knowledge. 

II 96,4 For thereby it is shown that both good things and gifts are sup- 
plied by God, and that we, becoming ministers of the divine grace, ought 
to sow the benefits of God and make those who are near us noble and good; 
so that as far as possible, the temperate may make others continent, the courageous make 
them noble, the wise may make them intelligent, and the just may make them 
Just. 

II 97,1 This is the Gnostic, who is after the image and likeness of God, 
who imitates God as far as possible, deficient in none of the things which contribute 
to the attainable likeness, practising self-restraint and endurance, living 
righteously, reigning over the passions, sharing what he has as far as he can, 
and doing good both in word and deed. ''* 


** Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 70), Introd. p. 31. 

85 Quota aivécews, Ps. 49:23 / Hebr. 13:15 (both Busta alvesewg and xapnóc). 

86 Str. II 96,3-97,1: ‘‘odtog yap cov’, qnoi, “SiSwow loydv noou Sivapw’’. àv dè 
peoruol cot tà mp&ypata, AaBeov xal xTnodpevos loydv v yvadoet noiet Bóvaquv. 
96,4: Eupatver yàp O13 todtev tå te &yaðà các te Swpedcs mapa tod Beo xopnyeToða: xoi etv 
hdc, Otxxóvouc yevouévoug tňç Belag xápıtoç, onelpeıv tag toU Deo edmortag xai Tobg 
nAnoıdklovras xatacxevdtewv xakoúg te xal &yaðoúç, iva ds Ott uádiota ó uiv odppwv toùç 
eyxpareic, 6 dè dwÒpetog tods Yevvaloug ouveroüg te ó ppóviuoç xal Ölxarog vobc dıxaloug Exteifi. 
97,1: Oürög otv 6 ‘‘xat’ elxdva xal Suotwaw’’, 6 yvwortixds, 6 puoúuevoç tov eòv xal’ daov 
olóv te, undtv napadinav av els thy Evdexonevnv duolwow, eyxpatevduevoc, Úropévwv, 
Öuxateg Brods, Bacthedwv Tv nabdv, geradrdods dv Eyer, we olóc cé Eotuv, evepyetav xal Aya 
xai Epyw. 
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In accordance with the words from Deuteronomy—‘‘he gives you 
strength to make power’’—Philo gives an explanation of the gift of 
power. He distinguishes two possibilities in using power; the first deals 
with people who become rich themselves and make others poor, while the 
second refers to the opposite: wise, good and worthy people who impart 
these qualities to others. Philo describes what he understands by real 
Övvágers and what their aim is; they appeal to the rational part of the soul 
in its attempt to imitate God and to leave nothing undone that could pro- 
mote such assimilation. Scriptural source: Deut. 8:18. 


Clement moulds Philo’s concept of ‘strength for power’ to his own ideas. 
The new focus appears from the alterations in wording: ejpwotf becomes 
gwtta0% while èv yvdoer is added.®” Other manifestations of his point of 
view appear in a word like gopnyetofat and the explanation that we as 
ministers of divine grace must show the benefits of God. He also inserts 
the words ovvetovs te 6 Ppövinog in the double series of virtues. When this 
elaborate structure of adaptation and addition is sorted into its separate 
components, it becomes evident how skillfully Clement makes Philo’s 
thoughts shade off into his own; the process is one of editing not copying. 
The element of intentional reworking becomes even more clear when 
Clement, referring to Gen. 1:26, gives a description of the Gnostic;?? he 
is not only, in Philo's words, imitating and assimilating, but also, in his 
own words, self-restraining, enduring, living justly, king over his emo- 
tions, sharing and doing good. 

The passage is a paraphrase with various literal elements, which are 
woven into Clement's own line of thought in a complex way. This 
method of work is necessitated by the different approaches of the two 
authors. For Philo, the rational nature is the central point around which 
his attention revolves; Clement, on the other hand, focuses himself on the 
Gnostic, understood within a Christian framework. 


2.24 Str. II 97,2 - Virt. 168-172 


II 97,2 ‘‘‘He is the greatest’, it says, ‘in the kingdom, who shall do and 
teach', zmitating God by freely bestowing benefits of the same kind; for God's gifts 
are for the common good. ''*? 


God gives his benefits to men, and men themselves are able to do like- 
wise. The benefits must be used and enjoyed but not misused by harming 


87 Cf. Primm, Glaube und Erkenntnis, p. 50 Anm. 50. 

88 Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 70), Introd. p. 41; Vólker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 111ff. 

89 Str. II 97,2: oro; 'uévtotog", qnoív, ‘ev tH Baotleia Oc Sv ro xai drddoxn'* 
ptobuevos tov Ocóv TH zapankhora yapilecbat: xowwewmedcts yap ai tod Beoù Öwpent. 
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others. In continuation, Philo touches on arrogance and pride, vices that 
had been mentioned earlier in Virt. 161; to reinforce this theme he quotes 
Num. 15:30.?? 


Clement adds to the passage about the imitation of God a verse from the 
gospel of St. Matthew; ‘‘He is the greatest in the kingdom who shall do 
and teach (Mt. 5:19)." This biblical text joins and amplifies the 
previous sentence. Philo's definition of God as 6 mpétog fiYeuov is con- 
cisely replaced by cóc. As the end of Philo's treatises comes into sight, 
the borrowings become more and more abrupt. This is evident in Str. II 
97,3 from neravoetv onwards; these words are borrowed from Philo's next 
treatise De Paenitentia (corresponding with Virt. 183), while the previous 
part of Clement's sentence refers to De Humanitate (corresponding with 
Virt. 171-172); in an ingenious way, the two fragments are combined in 
one sentence. The last fragments testify once again how biblical 
references catch Clement's eye in making a selection. 


2.25 Str. II 97,3-98,2 - Virt. (171-172) 183-185 


II 97,3  ''*'Whosoever sets his hand to do anything with presumptuousness provokes 
God’, it is said. For arrogance is a vice of the soul, of which as of other sins, he 
commands us to repent, by adjusting our lives from a state of derangement to a change 
for the better by these three things: mouth, heart and hands. 

II 98,1 These are symbols: the hands of action, the heart of volition, the mouth of 
speech. Beautifully, therefore, has this word been spoken about penitents; ' You 
have chosen God today to be your God, and the Lord has chosen you today to be his 
people’. For him who is eager to serve the Existent, being a suppliant, God adopts to 
himself. 

II 98,2 And though he be only one in number, he is honored equally with the 
people. For being a part of the people, he becomes complementary of it, 
being restored from what he was, and the whole is named from a part.’’?! 


In this treatise, or perhaps sermon, about pet&votx,?? Philo insists that 
repentance is within reach. He calls for conversion from disobedience to 


99 See also fr. 2.25. 

91 Str. II 97,3-98,2: ‘de 8’ äv Eyxeıpfj tı mpdocew wel” Örepnpavlag, tov Heöv mapokuver,’’ 
qnoív: dhalovela yàp duxfig dor xaxía, dp’ Tig xal Tv XAXcv xaxtv petavoetv xeAcver 
dppologévors tov Biov EE dvapyootiag modo thy Auelvo gerafBoktv Dux tæv tpuov toótov, 
otóuatoç, xapdlas, xetpöv. 
98,1: odpBorov 8’ &v ein tadta, npdbews uèv ai xetpec, Bovditic de 7| xapdia xal Adyou «10» 
otöna. xai obv Ent xv etavoobvtwy eipntar tò Adytov éxetvo* “‘cöv Beöv eov ohuepov elvat 
gov Beóv, xoi xbptoc £tAexó ce ońuepov yevécbar Andv aita." tov yap oneúdovra Gepanreúerv td 
öv ixétnv Övra eEorxerodtat ó beds. 
98,2: x&v els Tj tov d&prOudv, En’ tonc xà had terluntan wépos yap dv tod Aaod auunänpwrıxög 
adtod yivetar, droxaraatabeis 2 ob Fv, xadetrar 8 xal Ex uépouc tò x&v. 

92 See note 73. 
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obedience to the law, which according to the words from Deuteronomy 
is not far off, not too high, nor at the other side of the sea, but nearby 
in our mouth, hand and heart. The choice made by an individual person 
is done in interaction with God, according to another passage from 
Deuteronomy, in which it is said that mankind chooses God and God 
chooses mankind to be his people. Philo explains that one honest and 
sincere person has a value equal to that of a whole nation. He adopts for 
this purpose the image of a pilot on a ship, or a general in an army, who 
alone is worth as much as all the others together: his failure may be 
equivalent to the destruction of the entire force. Biblical sources: Deut. 
30:11-14; 26:17. 


Clement reflects Philo’s thoughts in a paraphrase colored with literal 
components. The transition is ingeniously fitted in (cf. fr. 2.24), and the 
selection is defined by the passages from Deuteronomy. Clement diverts 
Philo’s explanation of the second biblical reference by leaving the ethical 
realm and moving into an eschatological dimension. Philo’s concept of 
singularity and multitude is adapted by Clement to the idea of the 
restauration of mankind. 

The additional words droxataotadels, uépoç and suuninpwrixög make 
this evident®?. Other comparable passages in Clement clarify his purpose 
in using these terms, cf. Str. II 134,2; IV 132,1. Especially close cor- 
respondences are found in the latter passage, in which the building of the 
body of Christ, the unity of the faith and the fullness of Christ are dis- 
cussed as a commentary on Eph. 4:11ff. Clement thereby describes the 
Gnostic on his way to perfection and his return to the fullness of Christ. 

Thus Philo’s concept of singularity and multitude, applied to one wise 
person who is in worth equal to a whole nation, is transposed by Clement 
to the unity and diversity of the believers and the admission in the 
fullness of Christ. The connection between eùyévera (see Str. II 98,3, fr. 
2.26) and énoxat&etacts is made in Str. IV 132,1 as well as when Clement 
says eig thy &roxatáctaot tfjg tH Övrı veAe(ac edyevelac... 


2.26 Str. II 98,3-99,2 - Virt. 203-210 


II 98,3 ‘‘But nobility itself is exhibited in choosing and practising what 
is best. For what benefit to Adam was such nobility as he had? No mortal 
was his father; for he himself was father of men that are born. 

II 98,4 Following his wife he readily chose the dishonourable things and 
neglected what is true and good; on which account he exchanged his immortal life 
for a mortal life, but not for ever. 


93 A. Méhat, ‘‘Apocatastase’’, Origène, Clément d‘Alexandrie, Act. 3,21, in VigChr 
10 (1956), p. 196-214; Wyrwa, Platonaneignung, p. 188. 
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II 99,1 And Noah, whose origin was not the same as Adam's, was saved 
by divine care. For he took and consecrated himself to God. And Abraham, 
who had children by three wives, not for the indulgence of pleasure, but in the hope, 
as I think, of multiplying the race, was at first succeeded by one alone who was 
heir of his father’s blessings, while the others were separated from the family; 

II 99,2 and of the twins who sprang from him, the younger having won his 
father’s favour became heir and received his prayers, and the elder served him. For 
it is the greatest benefit to a bad person not to be his own master.’’”* 


Philo’s brief treatise about repentance ends in Virt. 186; from Virt. 187 
onwards the value of the nobleness of birth forms the topic. True nobility 
is based on wisdom and cannot be transmitted by virtuous ancestors to 
their offspring. There is no justification for nobility since we do not 
inherit these gifts. In Virt. 203 the first human beings appear; although 
their parent was not mortal but the eternal God, they went wrong, and 
Adam had to exchange his immortality for mortality. Philo continues his 
theme of inheritance with various examples of good parents and 
degenerate sons, as also of malicious ancestors and virtuous descendants. 
The conclusion in Virt. 226/227 is that everyone will be judged by his 
conduct and not by his descent. 


Giving a kind of bird’s-eye view, Clement makes excerpts from various 
passages of Philo’s last treatise, which is illustrated with stories about the 
patriarchs. Clement makes his selections around Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and Abraham’s descendants. evyéveta is demonstrated by choosing and 
practising excellence.” He omits Philo’s idea that this virtue is found in 
the sovereign part of the soul and is directed toward wisdom. With 
Philo’s words, Clement acknowledges that Adam made the wrong 
choice, but in his own words he adds that Adam had followed his wife 
and neglected what was true and good. Adam’s choice, however, was not 
definitive, and he was not abandoned for ever.?% Noah dedicated himself 
to God, and Abraham had only one successor. &nodetxOy is altered to 
Stadéxetar. 


% Str. II 98,3-99,2: atten òè fj edyévern ev tæ EXEobar xal ovvacxiioar tà x&Adtota 
Sradeixvutar. Enel ti tov "Addu copéAnaev Å toradtn adtod edyévera; mati dt adtod Üvntóc 
ovdets adtog yap dvOparwv tõv iv yevéaer ati. 

98,4: tà piv aloxp& obtog npoðúpwç etAeto énóuevoç tH yuvauxt, t&v dè dAnBdv xal xakóv 
HwéeAnoev: èp’ ols Ovntòv dlavátrou Biov, KA’ odx els téloc, dvOunnAAdEato. 

99,1: Næ è 6 ph obtw yevduevos &ç 6 "Addu extoxony Belg Stacmletat pépwv yap aitov 
àvéðnxe tH Bes. tóv te "ABpadp Ex tprdv natdororsdgevov Yuvatxàv où bt” Hovis drókauorv, 
5’ inida 86, oluot, tod nAndüvar tò yévos iv px, els póvoç Öradéyerar xAnpovduos tv 
natpowv &yabdv, of dt GAXot Öuwxlshncav tig cuyyevetac: 

99,2: Ex te adtod ÖrôÚpwv yevouéveov 6 vewtepos xAnpovopet eddpectos tH matpi yevópevog, xai 
tas ebyas AaBdver, Sovreder de ó npeoßürepog aut dyaldv yap uéyıotov tH pav tO un 
abtefovotov. 

% Cf. Str. II 98,3. 

96 See also Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I 28,1-2; III 23,1-8; Bradley, Transformation, p. 48. 
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2.27 Str. II 99,3 - Virt. 211-219 ? 


II 99,3 ‘‘And this arrangement was prophetical and typical. It clearly 
indicates that all things belong to the wise when it says ‘Because God has 
had mercy on me, I have all things’. For it teaches that we are to desire 
one thing, by which are all things and that what is promised is assigned to 
the worthy.’’” 


In the context of bad parents and good children Philo speaks about 
Abraham being a descendant of parents who were astrologers and 
idolaters; his life and personality, however, are standards of virtue and 
nobility. 


Clement focuses on the idea that everything belongs to the wise and links 
this idea with Gen. 33:11. No immediate parallel to and hardly any 
reminiscence of the Philonic passage presents itself. Clement’s use of 
Gen. 33:11, which is the earliest in the Christian tradition, however, 
reveals a more distant influence from Philo (cf. Str. II 20,1; the same 
biblical verse is quoted in Philo, Sacr.42). 


2.28 Str. II 100,2 - Vert. 215-217 


II 100,2 ‘‘and again, teaching that the wise man is king, it introduces 
people of different race saying to him (Abraham) “you are a king before 
God among us’; since the subjects obey the good man voluntarily because 
of his desire for virtue.’’?® 


Abraham who is regarded as a king represents the faithful and virtuous 
man. Philo alludes to Gen. 23:6 (cf. Mut. 152; Somn. II 244; Abr. 261, 
where he quotes this part of the biblical verse literally). Abraham is not 
a king by appearance but because of the greatness of soul. Philo says that 
his spirit is the spirit of a king. 


Clement seems to reflect Philo’s passage in his own way. Some words like 
&pxouévov, dpetiic, Öraxouóvrwv and xà orovdatw may have been taken 
over from the Philonic context. Clement quotes Gen. 23:6 more overtly 
than Philo has done in the texts that parallel Virt. 215-217. Clement is 
again the earliest in the Christian tradition to quote this biblical verse. 


97 Str. II 99,3: 4 dt olxovonla abcr, xoi npopntuxh xai tunıxn. Str 88 tod copod rávta tort, 
capes unvier MEywv: ‘Sóti hAEnotv we 6 Beds, Fort pot ndvra.”’ Evóc yàp Setv dpéyecbar 
SiSdoxer, BU od tà návta yéyovev xal tots dElou và Ernyyehuéva vépetar. 

98 Str. II 100,2: nád te ad Baotléa tov oopòv tðáoxwv tods uÀ dGuoptAous nott AEyovras 
abrir: ‘“Baatheds napa Beo od £v Tiutv el,” EOehovotep yvoun tõv &pxou£vov Dix Yov dperiic 
braxovdévtev tà oroudalw. 
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Unlike the previous section, a clear reminiscence of Philo’s treatment is 
present. 


Clement concludes with a Christian elaboration; a heir is a good person 
who takes the citizenship of the kingdom seriously. The people who lived 
in a just way under the law and before the law was given also have a 
chance. This explanation concludes the sequence of borrowings from 
Philo and forms the transition to a new subject, the description of the 
‘final objective’ according to various philosophical schools. The name of 
Philo turns up in this transitional section; Clement evokes him as a sup- 
porter of Pythagoras, cf. Str. 1 72,4. The reference is unexpected because 
it had been so conspicuously absent in the entire previous passage. The 
transitional section itself is inserted in chapter VII (cf. sub Str. II 100,3), 
because no special reminiscence to De Virtutibus is apparent. 


3. Conclusions 
3.1 Technique of borrowing 


3.1.1 Frequency and sequence 


Clement’s borrowings from Philo’s De Virtutibus fall into a standard, 
almost rhythmic pattern from a technical point of view. In the previous 
units we already saw this technique, but nowhere had it been carried 
through as steadily as here.?? Underlining the parts of Philo’s text that 
Clement takes over first the frequency of the borrowings appears, then 
their regular spacing and finally and perhaps most strikingly, their pro- 
gressive sequence. On almost every page of a modern text, some lines 
have been used in a continuous reading. The first selection is made at 
a point halfway through the treatise on courage, but then Clement jumps 
back to the beginning of the treatise to continue borrowing from there. 
This ‘anticipatory technique’ has already been noted in previous 
chapters. Mondésert's suggestion about Clement’s use of the Bible, 
namely, that he seems almost to be scrolling and unscrolling the source 
manuscript before him as he works on his own text, functions equally 
well for Clement’s use of Philo.'®® The schematic overview in 1.2 
demonstrates this method quite clearly. After a relatively brief ‘anticipa- 
tion’, he returns to the beginning of his scroll and advances steadily 
through it thereafter. 


99 Méhat, Etude p. 234, 238. 
100 Mondésert, Clément, p. 73. 
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3.1.2 Focus of the selection 


Of the four treatises of Philo on virtues, which are entitled courage, 
humanity, repentance and nobility, the largest is that on humanity. +°! 
From this treatise, Clement has taken over almost all the prescriptions; 
only the introduction, which describes the last days of Moses, has been 
omitted from consideration. '°? A limited harvest has been taken from the 
first treatise on courage, and his collection from the last two on repen- 
tance and nobility are progressively sparser. A similar method of 
exploitation with varying degrees of intensity has been seen earlier. '°3 
Clement’s choice seems to be centered on the biblical prescriptions 
submerged in Philo and which he takes over in Philo’s words. The text 
of the Bible may not always be present literally in the Philonic passage, 
but a biblical content and structure lies in the background unmistakably. 
When the biblical content fades too far into the distance, for example by 
conflation of several scriptural passages, as in the story of the Midianite 
women, then Clement’s adaptation seems to be much freer (cf. Str. II 
83,3-84,1). It is striking that at times Clement seems to pursue the 
thought of the biblical passage even farther than Philo does, as in Str. II 
96,3, where he probably goes into the verse of Leviticus beyond the one 
used by his model. In one case where Philo quotes the Septuagint 
literally, Clement quotes the passage even more fully (in Str. II 94,1). 


Clement has given this cursory reading from Philo to reinforce his posi- 
tion that there is one law, which is good and just throughout. He treats 
the well-sorted and well-adapted material that he finds in Philo as essen- 
tially equivalent to a direct reading from the Bible, and he gratefully uses 
it as a reliable biblical synopsis convenient for his purposes. 


3.1.3 Formal structure 


Clement moves rapidly across his model detaching scraps of sentences 
from their original contexts.' It is obvious that the product of this kind 
of a working method will often be fragmented and difficult to interpret. 
Only after comparison with the original source, can transitions, develop- 
ment and conclusions of the borrowings be seen in their intended 
perspective. In a number of cases, transitions are very abrupt. These 
harsh juxtapositions of abbreviated thoughts are partly caused by Cle- 


101 see note 5, p. 70. 

102 This is considered to be an appendix on VM. 

103 see p. 43. 

10+ Mehat, Kephalaia, p. 248; Colson VIII, p. XIIa. 
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ment’s disconnected manner of excerpting, but they are also caused in 
part by the rich complexity of the source material itself, since Philo brings 
so many different biblical rules under one common denominator. Abrupt 
transitions were observed in Str. II 81,1; 83,3; 85,3; 88,3; 90,1-2; 94,3; 
95,1; 96,3. 

Still, Clement regularly gives these abbreviated fragments an 
introductory phrase; he does this in a declarative form: for example, 
navt zov ÒhÀn (Str. II 78,2); or nepi te tio petaddcews ... dmöxpn uóvov 
zoöto eineiv (Str. II 84, 4); ¿pot òè Soxet (Str. II 92,1). He may also use an 
interrogative form of introduction: for example, nel tiva Aöyov Exe (Str. 
II 81,3); &p’ où Soxet cot (Str. II, 85,1); ti dé; (Str. II 88,1; 90,1); h vá; 
(Str. TI 86,5).105 

Clement also employs single transitional words like x&v (Str. II 82,1; 
86,6; 93,2; adtixa Str. II 84,1; 92,1); ad (Str. II 86,2); vai wiv (xat) (Str. 
II 86,3; 88,2; 88,4; 95,2); &merta (Str. II 89,2); & (Str. II 91,3). Some- 
times these transitions are taken over from Philo’s text, like ëtı (Str. II 
85,2); náv (Str. II 87,3). In some cases Clement introduces his subject 
by using ‘headlines’ like wept te tfj; wetaddcews xai xowcovíac (Str. II 84,4); 
tovg te roAeutouc (Str. II 88,3); Nöe dé (Str. II 99,1); tóv te 'ABpady (Str. 
II 99,1). 

The borrowing itself may be of varying degrees of fidelity, but the dif- 
ferent types may well be combined in a single passage. Their sequence, 
moreover, tends to fall into a regular pattern within a passage. A distinc- 
tion must be made between literal use, paraphrase with literal com- 
ponents and reminiscences. These categories form a diminishing pro- 
gression in which the Philonic substratum is less and less recognizable. 
The paraphrase with literal components is the most common technique, 
and within this technique, a certain development takes place; Clement 
often starts literally and finishes by paraphrasing. 

The dilution of the Philonic content also takes place in a broader con- 
text; as we approach the end of De Virtutibus, Clement's borrowings often 
become looser and more abrupt. Loosening of form is broadly 
characteristic of Clement's working methods; his attention is attracted by 
the core, which he adapts carefully, while he is relatively indifferent to 
its trappings. Not only the beginning and the development, but also the 
conclusion of a borrowing have characteristic forms. 

Often Clement gives his borrowing an additional explanation, mostly 
in the form of an allegory. He can allegorize with a short formula, as in 
Str. II 81,2; 81,4; 88,2; 93,1; 94,5; 95,1; 98,2; sometimes the form is 
more extensive: Str. II 96,1/2; 99,3. In a few cases, Clement explains the 


105 Méhat, Etude, p. 232 identifies spoken language here. 
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borrowing with an etymology or thought that he may have derived from 
a different passage in Philo: Str. II 84,5; 86,3; 88,2. 

A different kind of conclusion is formed by the quotations from Pro- 
verbs, which are seeded throughout the Stromateis; in this passage, they 
occur in Str. II 78,4; 83,2; 84,1; 86,7; 88,1; 91,4.1° The reference to 
Barnabas, as the N.T. 'dossier' from the first epistle of Clement, is a 
similar sort of concluding element. These scriptural and post-scriptural 
references are introduced to reinforce the material from Philo. Some- 
times the link to the previous material may be evident, but on other occa- 
sions the connection is very tenuous.!? Sometimes Clement accom- 
panies his conclusion with a final phrase like fn oöv ovviegev (Str. II 
86,4); ópâs (Str. II 89,1); &pa Hon xaxaqaívexat (Str. II 91,1). 


3.1.4 Alterations in general 


The Philonic model can be altered in various ways. In the previous sec- 
tion, 3.1.3, examples have been given of supplementary explanations 
concluding a borrowing. These comments, which usually transpose the 
material onto a Christian level, can occur not only at the end of the bor- 
rowing but at almost any point during its course as well. Clement puts 
his example in a different light either with a single word or with a more 
elaborate thought. He does this not only by rephrasing in his own words 
but also by introducing reminiscenses of the N.T. In addition to the 
places mentioned in 3.1.3, examples of this phenomenon occur in Str. II 
83,1; 84,4; 86,1; 86,4; 86,7; 89,1; 90,1; 90,3; 91,4; 96,2; 96,4; 97,1. 

A special position is occupied by the additions in which Clement seems 
to question his source: émet tiva Aöyov Exe (Str. II 81,3); el (Str. II 92,2); 
taxa (Str. II 94,4). The alterations that arise by compression or abbrevia- 
tion have already been touched on in the preceding section; the omission 
of themes that are essential for Philo will be discussed in the following 
section since this is more a matter of content than technique. Substitu- 
tions remain to be considered; these verbal transpositions can involve the 
use of synonyms in which no significant shift of meaning occurs. 
Examples of this appear in Str. II 81,1/2; 81,3; 85,3; 88,2; 89,1; 90,2; 
90,3; 95,1; 97,2. Intentional alterations of meaning by the use of another 
word or, more subtly, by the use of the same word in another case or as 
another part of speech occur in Sir. II 78,3; 80,5; 81,4; 83,4; 96,3/4; 
99,1. 


106 These biblical texts reveal no sequence. 
107 Méhat, Etude, p. 237. 
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3.2 Alteration of content and points of comparison 


The many changes that appear in Clement’s handling of material taken 
from Philo have their roots in the different starting positions of the two 
authors. These positions influence the course of each author’s thought 
continuously. The theoretical problem is therefore one of comparing two 
different categories. Philo’s intentions are, moreover, uncertain to some 
degree; his four heterogeneous treatises, which cover in Cohn’s edition 
about seventy pages, may not necessarily have been intended by the 
author to be arranged as they are at present. 

Clement does not adapt more than one seventh of Philo’s text and, 
moreover, infuses it with all sorts of material of his own and from other 
sources. Yet in spite of dissimilarities of purpose, background and sheer 
length, there is one important binding factor, which is objectively 
demonstrable; both writers have numerous partial or complete sentences 
in common, and these common elements are, in fact, substantial enough 
to form a good basis for a comparison even though their contexts may 
be different. 


Philo’s point of departure seems to be an apologetic one; this intention 
generally emerges between the lines rather than overtly, but in Virt. 141, 
he protests openly against slanderous ideas to the effect that Jewish laws 
were asocial and particularistic. His book is in large part occupied with 
giving examples to demonstrate the contrary. Bringing many, often 
unrelated laws under the common denominators of a few virtues must 
have been motivated by these outside attacks. 

Just as Clement does, Philo focuses on general virtues like justice, 
prudence, temperance, courage and self-restraint, to which he adds piety 
and humanity. Philo develops a kind of doctrine of virtues from 
apologetic motives on the basis of the law of Moses. The concept of doc- 
trine must be understood in a restricted sense, however, since the above- 
mentioned virtues are an arbitrary series that can be extended or 
abbreviated at will. Most of the biblical texts are lodged under the title 
of humanity. The prescriptions of the law represent the virtues and not 
vice versa; the virtues are attributes of the law, labels that make the 
qualities of the law recognizable in broader terms. The law offers people 
a primary training that leads them on their way to God. 

It is striking that Philo in De Virtutibus did not find an occasion to 
allegorize in the way that is so familiar from his other works. He does 
not find it necessary to transpose the law onto any other level. The law 
as such incorporates the virtues and leads to knowledge. A few general 
philosophic concepts like this are stated unobtrusively or lie semi-hidden 
between the lines. 
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At the very beginning, he points out that courage is identical with 
knowledge (Virt. 1). In other places, the equation between the virtues and 
wisdom reappears; for example in Virt. 190, where he uses the image of 
the fool, who has no home nor city and is expatriated from virtue, the 
native land of the wise. Knowledge leads the wise on his search for God. 
Philo uses several terms to designate God: generally, ‘the one’, but also 
‘the oldest’, ‘uncreated’, ‘creator of all’, ‘father of all spiritual and visible 
things’, ‘highest and oldest cause’. 

A human being, who consists of body and soul, is directed along the 
highest part of the soul, now called doyixh duxf, or Aoyıxöv now 
Ayegovixóv, to know and imitate God. These various thougts, here briefly 
touched on, are the general philosophical substratum of Philo's exposi- 
tion in De Virtutibus. His essential orientation, however, is determined by 
the rules of the law, along which he has grouped his treatises and which 
he transmits in his own words. The entire composition is an attempt to 
pull the law of Moses out of its isolation and to give it a respected position 
within the thought of his time and environment. 


Clement, on the other hand, has a motivation that is more polemical than 
apologetic. He wants to show that law and faith form a unity. No separa- 
tion is allowed since God is simultaneously good and just;!?? this identity 
is valid from beginning to end. The concept that the same law is just and 
good forms a recurrent refrain: Str. II 78,3f.; 86,1; 86,6; 91,1; 95,1. In 
order to maintain this unity within the law, Clement actualizes it for his 
audience and on the other hand develops allegorical interpretations of it. 
Clement says explicitly that we ourselves are addressed by the law. The use 
of the first person plural is an intentional and necessary element in Cle- 
ment's transposition; Str. II 81,3; 82,2; 86,4; 90,1; 96,4; 100,1. 

To give form to this actualization and to develop his initial polemic 
theme, he goes on to say that the law educates for virtue; the verbs 
radetw/nadaywyéw and dLödoxw are employed for this end. In the first 
pair, he employs the Pauline idea (Gal. 3:24) that the law educates unto 
Christ. 81840xw is repeatedly inserted to reinforce the prescriptions from 
the law; the law teaches: Str. II 78,2; 85,1; 86,3; 86,5; 87,3; 90,1; 95,1; 
96,1; 97,2; 99,3. Clement thereby offers a variation on Philo, who in 
addition to 8t8é0xw makes regular use of verbs that express a command. 
Not only does the law educate to Christ but a reversal also takes place 
in which it is the Lord himself who teaches (Str. II 90,1) and in which 
the xpnotög Aóyoç takes the place of the xpnotd¢ vönog (Str. II 95,1); the 


108 Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 70), Introd. p. 33; H. J. Horn, Antakoluthie der Tugenden 
und die Einheit Gottes, in JAC 13 (1970), p. 5-28, esp. p. 22-24. 
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benign word is rich in humanity and teaches the prescriptions of the law, 
in this case, the rules for cultivating and pruning trees.!?? 

In addition to his efforts to actualize, Clement applies the technique 
of allegory to the individual rules, which he takes over so abundantly 
from Philo, in order to transpose them into a new spiritual context. Thus 
as indicated in 3.1.3, he can do this in several ways; he may use a short 
supplementary phrase; in Str. II 81,4, for example, he alludes to martyr- 
dom in connection with courage, or in a more elaborate allegory in Str. 
II 96,1/2, he makes a link occasioned by the numbers three and four, 
with the time of preparation and accomplishment of faith. 

The role of the virtues is not easy to characterize in the passage 
centered on Philonic material. Clement has not developed a coherent 
system of virtues any more than Philo had. The virtues alternate with 
each other in various series: cf. 1.1. He does, on the other hand, have 
distinct preferences, and he applies combinations that tend to fall into 
fixed patterns, as Méhat has started to map out.!!?^ In our passage, 
éyxpateta and owppooúvn, úrouový and xaptepíæ occur prominently; in a 
more polemical setting, 9uatocóvr is an important notion, and in connec- 
tion with De Virtutibus, evoéBera, xotvevia and gthavOpwrta are dominant. 

It seems too easy to suggest, as some authors do, that for Clement the 
virtues represent a lower stage in the development of the believer while 
knowledge prevails on a higher level.!!! Knowledge (yv@ot¢) is too much 
a matter of both head and heart for him, and it is, therefore, not easy 
to detach from other important elements of his theological thought. 

Our passage subtly reveals Clement's conception of the role of the vir- 
tues in the development towards gnosis. In Str. II 86,7; 87,2, he gives an 
interpretation in which &yárn, love for one's neighbour, forms the key- 
word. Clement explains this concept of love, expanding it with synonyms 
like xpnotörng and with other words in order to flavour the concept. 
Apparently this key word has an over-all function, and it is defined by 
Clement as undivided (&y£ptoxoc), undistinguished (&Öuáxprros) and com- 
municative (xotweovixfj). In Str. II 87,2, Clement has, as it were, gathered 
and elevated the various virtues to the level of &yánn, where there is no 
longer any need to distinguish them. The question whether individual 
virtues are fused together and assimilated to other concepts similar to 
&&rm (like faith and hope) would be interesting to investigate, but 
answers lie beyond the present passage. 


109 For yewpyia, see note 74, p. 97. 
110 Méhat, Etude, p. 362f. 
111 Classen, see note 3, p. 80, 81. 
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When Clement’s adaptation is held up to the light of its Philonic source, 
it becomes evident that Clement uses Philo’s treatises entirely in service 
of his own objectives: that is, to show within a Christian polemical situa- 
tion directed against Marcion and his followers that law and faith cannot 
be detached from one another.'!? He has chosen De Virtutibus as 
characteristic examples of the law extracted from their original setting, 
and he treats this extract as equivalent to a direct and continuous reading 
of the Bible. The Philonic borrowings represent a useful synopsis of 
essential material that lies ready to hand. Because Clement’s attention is 
centered on the biblical texts lying behind Philo’s words, he eliminates 
the peripheral Philonic material. Philo had developed his argument 
around these biblical concepts for the purpose of showing the outside 
world that the law of Moses stands in harmonious connection with the 
ideas and customs of the Hellenistic world. 

The differences in perspective obviously lead to other differences, like 
the attitudes of both authors toward the philosophical currents of their 
days. Both have lines of communication with the Stoa that are evident 
in their lists of virtues and in the way that the virtues are mutually 
engaged. Clement, however, emphasizes the idea of conquering the nd#n 
by éyxpé&teva; this relationship, although not entirely absent, is played 
down in Philo. The latter, on the other hand, describes the human being 
along Platonic lines with special stress on the subdivision of the soul; the 
articulation of the soul plays almost no role in this part of Clement. 
Similar observations can be made with regard to Philo’s interest in 
describing the function of divine providence, the role of the one God and 
the concept of national community; the link he makes between law and 
nature is also missing in Clement. 

The most important difference between the two Alexandrians, how- 
ever, lies in their conception of the law and the relationship between vir- 
tues and knowledge within it. For Philo it is the unallegorized law that 
incorporates the totality of the virtues and that leads in a dynamic move- 
ment to knowledge. Virtues and knowledge, although distinguished, are 
at the same time interchangeable. In Clement, a different relationship 
emerges between law, virtues and knowledge. The law and the virtues, 
which are incorporated in the law, form an essential condition to travel 
the way that leads to knowledge, which stands at a higher stage. To 
express this progressive relationship, Clement needs the allegorical inter- 


112 Harnack, Marcion, p. 102f.; 245ff.; Mondésert, Clément, p. 146; B. Aland, Mar- 
cion, Versuch einer neuen Interpretation, in ZThK 70 (1973), p. 420-447; R. Riedinger, 
Zur antimarkionitischen Polemik des Klemens von Alexandreia, in VigChr 29 (1975), p. 
15-32. 
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pretation, here passed over by Philo; only in this way can Clement move 
from the precondition for travelling the way up to its result, or in other 
words, bridge the gap between possibility and final realisation. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE TEMPLE, VESTMENTS AND THE HIGH PRIEST 


Str. V 32-40 


1.1 Introductory remarks 


Clement’s description of the temple and the vestments of the high priest 
stands in a long tradition, whose Old Testament background is formed 
mainly by Ex. 26-28. The first chapters of this passage of Exodus 
carefully detail the framework and covering of the tabernacle and the 
screens that separate its various parts. Colors and kinds of materials, and 
measures, sizes and quantities are specified; these numerical specifica- 
tions form a striking aspect of the description. The liturgical furnishings 
and finally the vestments of the high priest with their elaborate and 
precious ornaments receive a similar detailed and colorful treatment. 
Philo and Flavius Josephus seem to follow an established tradition in 
taking up this subject matter and giving it a symbolic development not 
found in Exodus. ! Already traditional is the use of the tabernacle and the 
priest’s vestments as an image for the surrounding universe with stars 
and planets, evoked by the gold and the variety of colors in the original 
biblical text. The treatments of this in Philo and Josephus, however, dif- 
fer greatly. Josephus’s description of the construction is extensive while 
his symbolic interpretations are, in contrast with Philo, rather meager. 
The most important passages in Philo dealing with this material are VM 
II 71-135, the background text of Clement’s passage, Spec. I 66-97 and 
QE II 51-124. In addition, there are shorter passages like Leg. II 56; III 
119; Cher. 101-106; Ebr. 87; Migr. 102f.; Her. 215f.; Congr. 117; Fug. 
108ff.; Somn.I 214f.; Spec. I 296f. The Epistle to the Hebrews carries the 
theme into the specifically Christian realm.? As in Jewish writers, the 
heavenly high priest and his heavenly sanctuary appear; in this case, the 
high priest is fully identified with Christ. In the Apostolic Fathers,’ in 


! Josephus, Antiq. III 102-224; Bell. V 184-237; next to Philo and Josephus see also 
Sap. 18:24; Sir. 45:6-13. 

2 For the literature see Herbert Braun, Handbuch zum NT 14, 1984, Exc. 17 p. 71, 
Jesus der himmlische Hohepriester, (Test. XII and Qumrantexts are included). 

3 1 Clem. 36,1; 61,3; 64,1; Ign. Phld. 9,1; Pol. 12,2; Mart. Pol. 14,3; cf. Schrenk, in 
TWNT III, p. 284. 
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Justin and in various Gnostic teachings the tradition lives on, basically 
nourished by the Epistle to the Hebrews.‘ 


Clement stands in this line of descent and manages to incorporate 
material from all these radiating traditions and, at the same time, is able 
to make his own distinct contribution to them. He provides symbolic 
interpretations of the temple and the vestments both as a whole and in 
their different parts. The passage of Exodus lies in the background of his 
treatment, but he introduces another descriptive theme, namely the 
entrance of the high priest, whose basis is supplied by Leviticus 16.° In 
Clement’s interpretation of this liturgical action, the high priest 
represents Christ who becomes visible to the world by the creative power 
of the logos and by his coming into human being. At the same time, the 
high priest represents the Gnostic who moves upward to an unceasing 
contemplation. 

Philo’s description of the temple and the vestments is propelled by a 
cosmological preoccupation; he develops a scheme in which the universe 
in its totality is ruled by God and revolves around God and his powers. 
The way in which God reveals himself to men like Abraham and Moses 
is also determined in cosmological terms. In Marguerite Harl’s formula- 
tion, ‘‘Le savoir cosmologique est le plus haut enseignement de la révéla- 
tion divine.’’® Cosmology and anthropology are extensions of each other; 
mankind as the most important element of creation is compared to a 
sanctuary. The human soul represents a second sanctuary after a first 
sanctuary, which is the universe; the second sanctuary is transformed 
into a microcosm in tune with the cosmic harmony.’ The purpose of God 
for the world as a whole and his intention for mankind are two related 
sides of the same principle; insight into the origins and the harmony of 
the cosmos may provide man knowledge of God himself. 

In Clement, the emphases are different; he avails himself of 
cosmological models and terms but puts the accents elsewhere. 
Ultimately his motivation is the idea that the faithful rise up to a spiritual 
reality above time and space, to which Christ gives the dimension. The 
reverse of this rising movement is the incarnation of Christ; the ascent 
of man is only possible through the descent of Christ. Cosmology is pres- 


4 See BiPatr I, 519-524. 

5 Lev.16:4. 

5 M. Harl, Cosmologie grecque et représentations juives dans l'oeuvre de Philon 
d'Alexandrie, in PAL, 1967, p. 189-203; H. F. Weiss, Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie des 
hellenistischen und palástinischen Judentums (TU 97), Berlin 1966. 

? Cf.Cher. 101-106; Ebr. 87; VM II 135; QE II 51. 
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ent but transformed since the creative power of the logos 
simultaneously the redeeming power of Christ. 


1.2 Schematic overview? 


2.1 Str. 
2.2 Str. 
2.3 Str. 
2.4 Str. 
2.5 Str. 


6 Str. 
7 Str. 
8 Str. 
9 Str. 
10 Str. 
11 Str. 
12 Str. 


2.13 Str. 
2.14 Str. 


34,4-7 
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Demonstrable sequences in: 


VM II 118? 
VM II 87*-88 
VM II 101 
105? 
VM II 81? 
101* 
VM II 114f.? 
101* 
VM II 102-103 
VM II 104 
VM II 82.95? 
VM II 97ff.? 
VM II 117? 
VM II 131? 
VM II 130? 
122 
VM II 122 
VM II 124 


VM II 87-88 
VM II 101 
(VM II 101) 
(VM II 101) 
VM II 102-103 
VM II 104 
VM II 122 
VM II 122 
VM II 124 


is 


V 32,1 “Tt would lead too far to go through all the prophets and the Law, 
picking out what is expressed through enigmas; for almost the entire Scrip- 
ture speaks through inspiration in this way. For any one of intelligence it 
may suffice, I think, to select a few examples to prove the point at hand. 
V 32,2 Now, connected with concealment is the special meaning of what 
is told among the Hebrews about the seven circuits around the old temple, 
and also the equipment on the robe, whose multicolored symbols allude to 
celestial phenomena, which indicates the agreement from heaven down to 


2.2 Str. V 32,3 
2.3 Str. V 33,1-3 
2.4 Str. V 33,4 
2.5 Str. V 34,4-7 
2.6 Str. V 34,8-9 
2.7 Str. V 35,3 
2.12 Str. V 38,2 
2.13 Str. V 38,2-3 
2.14 Str. V 38,4 
2. Individual passages 
2.1 Str. V 32,2 - VM II 118? 
earth. "'? 
8 See p. 26. 


9 Str. V 32,1-2: Maxpòv 8 äv ein návra énebiévot tà mpogntx& xal tà vopix& tà 81’ 
alvıyudrav elpnueva emteyouévous. oxedòv yap 7j nica HÒE rus Beonilera ypaph. dnöxpn ð’, 
olgat, tH ye voov xextnuévw elc EvderEtv tod mpoxeysévon hiya tive Extehtvran napadelyyata. 


32,2: adtixa Ópohoyer thv extxpudw f| nepi tov vec tov nakaròv Tv ntà mepiBdAwv npóc c 
dvapopà zap’ “EBpators istopoupévy Á te xatà tov noÖhpn Staoxeun, ux rorxihuv Tv npóc tà 


parvógeva ovuBókwv Thv dr’ obpavod uéxpt vri; alvissonevn ovvðńxnv. 
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In VM II 66-187, Philo describes Moses in his function as high priest. 
Of particular interest in this connection is the first part, VM II 66-140, 
in which Philo deals with the construction of the sanctuary and its fur- 
nishings, the ark, the altar of incense, the candlestick, the table and the 
altar of offerings. Subsequently, he describes the vestments of the high 
priest and their meaning, and he concludes with an exposition on the 
construction of the bronze basin. In presenting the clothing of the high 
priest, Philo first describes the elements that make up the outer 
appearance: the gown or tunic,!?^ the cape that covers the shoulders,!! 
their colors, their materials and their ornamentation (109-116). 

He then proceeds to their meaning (117-135);!? the costume has to be 
considered both as a whole and in its components as a representation of 
the cosmos and its parts. The full length gown is violet because it is an 
image of the air, which is naturally black. The air stretches out every- 
where from below the moon to the ends of the earth, the gown therefore 
covers the entire body from the chest to the feet (118). The relationship 
between the cosmic elements, earth, water and air, is brought in; Philo 
states (119ff.) that they are mutually interdependant and that they are in 
harmony with the all.'? 


Clement continues the theme of hidden meanings that had occupied him 
in the previous section by introducing the seven circuits around the tem- 
ple and the ornamentation of the clothing of the high priest as examples 
of hidden meanings in Scripture. Strikingly, he does not give any further 
mention of the tantalizing seven circuits. They do not appear in any 
other source known to us,!* but in Str. V 33,3, he refers to a circuit as 
a place for people who are excluded from the temple's interior. The vest- 
ment of the high priest symbolizes both the heavenly bodies, and by 
extension the covenant (ouvôfxn) between heaven and earth. This might 
have been inspired by the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which Christ, who 
is called the high priest, will make a new covenant (0ta0fjn) with the 
house of Israel! 


10 Philo gives several words for this gown: ó óno8ócnc (VM II 109); ó modipns (VM II 
117); 6 xvxóv (VM II 118); it appears from VM II 117,118, that for Philo noÖfpns is 
equivalent to xitàv. In the LXX these two are considered to be different, cf. Ex. 28:4. 

11 This is also called ‘ephod’. 

12 [n Josephus a similar way of treatment occurs: first the external description and 
then the symbolic meaning. 

1? Background text: Ex. 28. Parallels in Philo: Spec. I 85-95; Migr. 102f.; cf. Josephus, 
Antiq. III 184. 

14 Cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 135. 

15 Hebr. 8:8.10; 9:15; also in Clement is the term Staff as covenant with God a 
more common term than ovvôhxn; cf. Stáhlin, Clemens Al. IV (GCS 39), 1936, s.v. 
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No literal material passes from one author to the other. At most it 
could be called a distant echo. Òtà rouxtkwv t&v mpóg tà pawópeva 
cuu BóXov (p. 347 1. 5/6) can be associated with Philo's entire passage con- 
necting the vestments with the cosmic elements, while &n’odpavod uéxpt 
yfis (p. 347, 1. 6) forms a comparison with ğvwðev and tõv weta ceATvyy 
&xpt tHv fic ... mepa&twv (C-W IV, p. 227, 1. 20). A major variation on 
the distant Philonic model is formed by Clement's reference to the cove- 
nant between heaven and earth in order to explain the priest's colorful 
clothing. While Philo does not speak about such a covenant, he does give 
an extended cosmological speculation on the three elements, their mutual 
interdependence and their relationship to living creatures that is missing 
in Clement. 


2.2 Str. V 32,3 - VM II 87*-88 


V 32,3  '"The covering and the veil were stitched with various colors, with 
blue and purple and scarlet and linen; these hinted at the revelation of God, since 
the nature of the elements contains them.!* For purple comes from water, linen 
from earth, blue being dark is like air, as scarlet is like fire. ? 


In his description of the building of the tabernacle, Philo speaks of the 
multicolored fabrics lavished on it (VM II 88-89). Not only does he 
repeatedly mention the four colors blue, purple, red and white, but he 
also calls attention to the numbers 4, 5, 9, 10, 28 and 40. The enumera- 
tion of both colors and numbers form important elements in the 
background text (Ex. 26). While he follows the biblical text for the colors, 
Philo goes off on his own in mentioning the numbers 9 and 40, which 
are missing in Exodus. The Septuagint, on the other hand, uses the 
numbers 11 and 50, which are not found in Philo. 

In the terminology of the various fabrics, Philo also diverges from the 
Septuagint.!? As a general term, he uses woven work (Ópáapga(ta): VM 


16 énéxet with the meaning of ‘containing’ according to the reading of L; cf. Méhat, 
Kephalaia, p. 231; Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 135; for more examples of this 
meaning see Str. IV 39,3; VI 138,2. 

17 Str. V 32,3: «6 te xáXAopga xai napaneraspa baxtvOe xai noppüpg xóxx« te xai Bicow 
memotxthto, Tvlrtero Ò’ dpa, dc fj Tv otoryelev púotç mepréxet, Thv &noxá&Audtv tod beo: dE 
BSatog uiv yap Å noppúpa, Buacos Ò èx vric, úáxıvðóç te dpotwrar dépr LopdÒns dv, &ontp 
6 xdxxog tà nupl. 


18 Ex. 26:1ff. aùúhatat (idem Philo) 
Ex. 26:7 Öéppers 
Ex. 26:14 xa xaxáA opua 
erixaAdppoto, 
Ex. 26:31 XATATÉTASUA (idem Philo) 
Ex. 26:36 in(onactpov (xéAvpya Philo) 


cf. A. Pelletier, Le grand rideau du vestibule du Temple de Jérusalem, in Syria XXXV 
(1958), p. 218-226; Idem, La tradition synoptique du Voile déchiré, in RSR 46 (1958), 
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II 84,93); subsequently, he distinguishes the curtains (adAator: VM II 84, 
85, 86, 87), of which there are ten according to the Septuagint, as well 
as the covering (x&Auuno: VM II 87) by which the outer part of the sanc- 
tuary is shielded from view, and the veil (xatanetásua: VM II 80, 86ff.) 
with which the inner part of the sanctuary is covered.!? All these textiles 
have the four above-mentioned colors that allude to earth, water, air and 
fire because, as Philo concludes, the fabric of the temple built by human 
hands refers to the basic elements from which the Creator has made the 
cosmos.?° 


Without any real introduction to the theme of the tabernacle, Clement 
launches himself into the covering and the veil; his terms are x&Auuna 
and napanétasua. As in the Septuagint and Philo, these textiles are 
worked with four colors, and in the footsteps of Philo, they are linked 
with the elements, which are characterized by just these tints. In Cle- 
ment, however, the nexus of colors and elements stands in the sign of the 
revelation of God; this theme gives a new direction to the Philonic model. 

Technically, Clement gives a paraphrase with literal components from 
VM II 87-88. The sequence of Philo’s text is preserved. Almost literal is 
the mention of the colors (p. 347, ll. 7-8), but he varies xöxxıvog (Sep- 
tuagint and Philo) with xóxxoc, and he reverses the order of Bös0og and 
roppüpa on their second appearance (p. 347, ll. 9-10). 


p. 161-180. The temple schematically presented by U. Früchtel, Die kosmologischen 
Vorstellungen bei Philo von Alexandrien, 1968, p. 77: 


AAYTA 
NOHTA 
xatanétacwa 
4 pillars 
IIPONAOX 
xdéAvppo , 
AIZOHTA 5 pillars 


; 
TponbAatov 


YIIAIOPON 


1? The similar terminology easily caused confusion; cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 
279), p. 136, in which naparétasua and xatanétacua are confused. Clement speaks on 
p. 347 1. 12 of mapanétaoua (Aquila's version of Ex. 37:3) and on p. 347 1. 15 of 
xatanétacua. Philo only uses xavanécaoua, according to the LXX, (see previous note) in 
VM II 80, 86, 87 (2x), 95, 101. 

20 Background text: Ex. 26; for the color scheme in this order, cf. Ex. 37:3. Parallels: 
Congr. 117; Fug. 110; QE II 85; cf. Josephus, Bell. V 212-213; Antiq. III 124, 183. 
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In the distinction of covering and veil (p. 347, 1. 7) Clement follows 
Philo very closely but varies the Philonic xatanétacua with zapanéraoga 
in accordance with Aquila’s version of Ex. 37:3.?! The reference to the 
cosmic elements is paraphrased in Clement; comparable is totç otorxetots 
icaptOuoug iE cov dmetedécbn ó xóogos (C-W IV, p. 221, Il. 1-2) to Cle- 
ment's adaptation: qvitteto Ò’äpa ds 7| t&v ototxeiwy qot mepréxet (p. 347, 
ll. 8-9). A variant can also be distilled from xou(AAew (p. 347, 1. 8) (to 
embroider with various colors) and the Philo's ouvopávbar (VM II 87) 
(weaving together), to which can be added zowxthorg Ópáopaot as a 
reminiscence (C-W IV p. 219, Il. 20-21). The explanation Copdòns àv (p. 
347, 1. 10)?? is a variation on Philo’s púget yap uéAac odtog (C-W IV p. 
221, Il. 4-5). 

Clement opts for a description of x&Auuua and napanétaspa according 
to the Philonic version of the Septuagint material; he abbreviates it 
strongly and leaves out the speculations on numbers entirely. A 
theologically significant shift in content is the emphasis on the idea of 
revelation. For Philo with his interest in the creation of God, the 
cosmological context is of primary importance, but for Clement, 
cosmology is downplayed, and the revelation of God?? is the center of 
attention. 


2.3 Str. V 33,1-3 - VM II 101 
105? 


V 33,1 “In the midst of the covering and the veil where the priests were 
allowed to enter was situated the altar of incense, as a symbol of the earth 
placed in the middle of this cosmos, from where the vapors came. 

V 33,2 And that place intermediates between the inner veil, where on 
prescribed days the high priest alone was permitted to enter, and the exter- 
nal curtain surrounding it,?* accessible to all Hebrews; they say that this is 
the middlemost point? of heaven and earth. But others say it is the symbol 
of the intellectual and sensible world. 

V 33,3 The covering then, as a barrier against popular unbelief, was 
stretched over the five pillars, keeping back those in the surrounding 
space’? 


21 Cf. Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 232. 

22 Of. Str. V 37,1 (fr. 2. 10). Stoic theme, for sources see Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 
279), p. 136. f 

23 Identified by Méhat as term from Clement’s vocabulary, Méhat, Etude, p. 220. 

24 Stahlin has translated af instead of abAata, BKV XIX p. 146. 

25 According to L. 

26 Str. V 33,1-3: ava géoov òè tod xakúppartog xal tod napamet&ouatos, EvOa totç fepedow 
ef elorévar, Ovpaciprov [te] Exerto aduBoroy fig Ev u£oc xà xóop Tide xermévns yrs, dE fic 
ai dvabuprdcets. 

33,2: uécoc dt xai ó témog Exelvog tod te Evrög tod xatanet&opatoc, EvOa óvo tH dpyreper 
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Philo treats the several units that are mentioned in Exodus systematically 
without, however, following the sequence of Exodus. The discussion of 
the colorful fabrics is extended in a catalogue of the furnishings of the 
tabernacle. After the ark and its covering, called the mercy seat, he deals 
with the other three articles of furnishing from VM II 101 onward: the 
altar of incense, the candlestick and the table. These three objects stand 
in the space called the mpévao¢, which is between the four and five pillars 
and is shut off by the two woven screens, the x&Avyya on the outside and 
the naparétacua on the inside. 

The altar of incense is, according to Philo, placed in the middle as a 
symbol of thankfulness for what earth and water bring forth. These 
elements, earth and water, have been assigned a position in the middle 
of the cosmos. In VM II 105, Philo interprets the candlestick and the altar 
of incense as a representation of heaven and earth; the candlestick had 
earlier been called a symbol of the sun, and here he designates the altar 
of incense as the earth, from which vapors arise.?? 


Clement also gives a connected but concise discussion of the furnishings 
of the temple. At the basis of his approach are the following distinctions; 
there is a space for priests, which borders both the holy of the holies, the 
space that only the high priest may enter, and the place assigned to the 
Hebrews, who he elsewhere identifies as the Aaïxh amotia (p. 347, 1. 19). 
His interest in the various ranks and restrictions also appears in words 
like: ¿ñv eiovévo (p. 347, 1. 12); vla uówto … Emererpanto etorévar (p. 347, 
1. 15); the play on words xáħvuua - xwAuna (p. 347, 1. 19); eipyov … (p. 
348, 1. 1). This interest derives from Clement’s theme: the necessity to 
conceal truth that is intended only for insiders.?? Different sources can 
be distinguished, as is made clear by gact (p. 347, 1. 17) and Nor 
Aéyovow (p. 347, Il. 17-18). In the latter, Ouyratiprov is explained as sym- 
bol of the intellectual world and world of sense. 

In this section Clement apparently has in mind Philo’s VM II 101 since 
the symbolism of the altar of incense as cosmic centerpoint does not exist 
in the other sources known to us, the Septuagint and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. In elaborating this reminiscence, however, Clement proceeds 


exetétpanto Pytats elotévat huépaus, xai tio EwOev mepixerrévng avrAatag tic mot dverpévns 
‘EBpatots: 916 peoattatov odpavod pact xai yi: &ÀAor dè xósuov tod vontoð xai tod aicOyntod 
A€yovaw elvat oúgBokov. 
33,3: tò pèv obv xdhuupa xwAuna Aaixüg druottag eximpocbe tæv névte teté&vucto xtÓvov, 
elpyov toùç Ev tH meptBdAw. 

27 Background text: Ex. 30:1f. Parallels: Her. 218ff.; Spec. I 285ff.; QE II 91ff.; cf. 
Josephus, Antiq. III 147. : 

28 Cf. Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 134ff.; Méhat, Etude, p. 492ff.; Lilla, Clement, p. 144ff. 
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in his own direction. In Philo, the altar of incense symbolizes 
thankfulness for earth and water. Clement takes over the symbolism of 
earth but leaves water out, and earth is characterized not by fruitfulness 
but by vapors, an attribute mentioned slightly later by Philo (cf. VM II 
105). aökata (p. 347, 1. 16) is a variation of Philo’s xédupya (VM II 101). 
Clement has adapted the idea of the centerpoint for a different purpose; 
Philo means it as a cosmological center: tov yap uécov tadta tod xóopou 
témov xexATjpwtat. Clement, on the contrary, seems to speak about a more 
exclusively spiritual locus, which is accessible in varying degrees. He 
calls this the centerpoint of heaven and earth, but this characterization 
is connected less with cosmological position than with human position; 
people are related to that middle point as insiders and outsiders.?? 

This ‘esoteric’ element is missing in the corresponding context in 
Philo. When he speaks about the hierarchy of priests, the division of tasks 
and obligations is primarily at issue (cf. VM II 174ff.). Clement’s second 
level of interpretation of the altar of incense as image of the sensible and 
intellectual world is difficult to attribute to a specific source. The paired 
concepts represent a familiar Platonizing distinction which may be little 
more than a commonplace both in Clement and in Philo. Clement, 
indeed, suggests that he has taken various sources into consideration, but 
it is hard to determine if they are in the form of documents on his table 
or recollections in the back of his mind. 


2.4 Str. V 33,4- VM II. 81? 
(101*) 


V 33,4 ''So, very mystically, five loaves are broken by the Saviour and 
fill the crowd of the listeners. For great is the crowd that adheres to the 
things of sense as if they were the only things in existence. 

V 33,5 ‘Cast your eyes round and see’, says Plato, ‘that none of the 
uninitiated listen. Such are they who think that nothing else exists but what 
they can hold tight with both hands but do not admit as part of existence 
actions and processes of generation and the whole of the unseen’. 

V 33,6 For such are those who cling only to the five senses. Inaccessible 
to the ears and similar organs, however, is the perception of God.’’?® 


In the course of his speculation on the numbers fifty and five, Philo 
explains five as the number of the senses, which are directed to two sides, 


29 Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 69ff. 

30 Str. V 33,4-6: taúty tor pvotixdtata mévte Kptor mpd¢ TOD cwtÃpoç xataxA@vtar xai 
rÀnfóvouct tH SyAw Tv &xpocpévov. TOADS yap ó toic atoBnroïs ws gÓvorg Oda! npocavéxwv. 
33,5: ““&Oper Ò) nepioxonav,” pnotv ó IIA&tov, “uh tig TV duutwv énaxoón. eioi 66 odtor 
oi oùòèv äÀho olóp.evot elvan f| oO Av dmpiE xotv xetpotv AaBéobar Sivarvto, mpcEers Se xal yevéoers 
xai x&v tò &ópatov oùx dnodexduevor we Ev oùotas pépet-”’ en 
33,6: torodtor yàp of tH nevradı Tov aloBhoewv nposavéxovtec uövn. &Batov dè dxoats xai tots 
Gpoyevéaw T] vónoug tod ðeoð. 
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namely, inside and outside (VM II 81). According to Philo, this is the 
reason why the five pillars are placed on the boundary between inside 
and outside. They symbolically represent the border between the realm 
of mind and the realm of sense! 


The five columns in the description of the furnishings of the tabernacle 
are connected by Clement with the five loaves in the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes?? and, further on, with the five 
senses.?? The passage exemplifies well Clement’s way of piling on extra 
material, in this case through association with a number, while he sticks 
to his themes. Alain Le Boulluec characterizes this practice as ‘discur- 
sive’, but it could also be termed ‘association on different levels’. 

On the first level, there are insiders and outsiders; on the second, con- 
trasting sensible and noetic realms; on the next level is the description of 
the temple, and finally come numbers. In Clement, all these different 
layers flow into one another. The distinction between sensible and noetic 
reality, to which Clement alluded in V 33,2 (fr. 2.3), has a continuation 
here in a quotation from Plato’s Theaetetus.5* Clement’s particular 
interest in the ‘insiders’ who have access to the noetic world and the ‘out- 
siders’ who cling to the sensible world is reinforced by the use of the 
Platonic text; further on, Clement will call on St. Paul as support for the 
same idea.?> 

In Str. V 34,1-3, Clement elaborates the idea that the Son as npóswnov 
of the Father became flesh for the five senses;?® he is the logos who voices 
the specific character of the Father. This is already a prelude to the 
important concluding part of the whole passage from Str. V 38,5 
onwards, in which Clement gives a Christian construction to some of the 
elements under discussion and in which the references to Philo recede in 
favor of citations of St. Paul. The apostle is also quoted in this section 
(V 34,2) to reinforce the concepts of living according to the spirit and 
walking by faith as opposed to walking by sight. 

The number that emerges through the discussion of the five pillars is 
for Clement the stimulus to continue further on other arithmetic 


w 


Parallels: Op. 62; Plant. 133; Migr. 201ff. (five senses); Somn. I 27. 

32 Mk. 6:38; Jn 6:9. 

33 Cf. Str. VI 134,2. 

34 Theaet. 155e; Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 137, indicates the ‘ironic’ overtone 
of this text, which has been adapted by Middle Platonism in a serious way. Wyrwa, 
Platonaneignung, p. 255, wrongly maintains that the quotation serves ‘‘die Vorlaufigkeit 
des Glaubens in einem Nebengedanken fest zu halten. ’’ 

35 Gal. 5:25; 2 Cor. 5:7. 

36 Cf. Paed. I 57,2; Str. VII 58,3 (Ps. 23:6 npóownrov equals Christ); Exc. 10,6;12,1; 
23,5; Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 138. 
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examples: five loaves, five senses. In Str. V 34,4, the four pillars intro- 
duce a similar sort of speculation and accumulation. The connection of 
the number five with the five senses is widespread; we can find many 
other examples both in Philo and Clement. The link between five pillars 
and senses may have Philo (VM II 81) as its source, but no firm evidence 
supports the idea. In any case, Clement elaborates this quite 
independently on the basis of the theme of the sensible and noetic world 
connected with the idea of the insiders and outsiders. 

Philo treats the concept of atoßnaız differently in VM II 81; he says 
expressly that it has a double function in man; it works not only exter- 
nally but also internally, that is, toward the realm of the mind, to which 
it is subordinate by the laws of nature. 


2.5 Str. V 34,4-7- VM VY. 114£? 
(101*) 


V 34,4  ''Back to the veil of the entrance into the holy of holies there are 
four pillars, a sign of the sacred tetrad of the ancient covenants. 

V 34,5 Furthermore there is the mystic name of four letters, which was 
affixed to those alone to whom the adytum was accessible; it is called Jahwe, 
which is interpreted as ‘Who is and shall be’. 

V 34,6 Among the Greeks too the name of God contains four letters. 
V 34,7 He alone will me into the intellectual world who has become 
lord over his emotions,?? reaching the knowledge of the ineffable and ascen- 
ding above every name that is made known by the sound of a voice.''?? 


In VM II 114f. Philo speaks about a gold plate in the form of a crown 
in which four letters are engraved; it shows a name which may be heard 
or pronounced only in the holy place by those whose ears and tongues 
are purified. Philo connects the letters with the numbers one, two, three 
and four, with the geometrical categories and with the harmonies in 
music. In a parallel-text, VM II 132, Philo also speaks about the golden 
plate above the turban of the priest. The graven shapes of four letters 
indicate, ‘‘as we are told’’, the name of Him who is. This means that it 
is impossible for anything that is to subsist without invocation of Him.?? 


37 Reading according to L, without the conjecture ‘dpytepeús’ Ma and ‘été’ Po; cf. 
Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 234; Früchtel in St-Fr Nachtrage p. 534/348,20f. 

38 Str. V 34,4-7: nédw tò napanétacpa tç els ta Kyra tõv å&ylwv napbdou, x(ovec téttapEs 
aùról, &víac hvopa tetpáðoç ÒraBnxv mahardv, 
34,5: &xáp xai td tetpáypaupov ğvoua td puotixóv, Ö meptéxetvto ols póvorg TÒ Köurov Báorpov 
Tv: A€yetar de "Inoue, 6 webepunvedetar 6 dv xal 6 Eoópevos. 
34,6: xoi piv xai xa0' “EÀAnvas Beds tò övopa tetpdda mepréxer Ypappätwv. 
34,7: elg dE tov vontóv xóouov uóvoc ó xóptoc <dpytepedo> yevópevoç eloerar, «Dux. tv 
naböv els Thv tod dpphrov ywHaw naperoðuópevoç, ónép '*r&v övopa’’ EEavaxmpav, 5 qovii 
yvwpiberar. 

39 Background text: Ex. 39:30. Parallels: Migr. 103; cf. Josephus, Bell. V 235; Antiq. 
III 178. 
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Schematically Clement develops napanéragga in combination with the 
number four, as in the previous part, Str. V 33,3-34,4, he had set forth 
xáňvuua connected with the number five. In fact the scheme goes back 
to Philo’s VM II 101, in which the four and the five pillars, shut off by 
two woven screens, inside and outside, are mentioned. néAw (p. 348, 1. 
15) indicates that Clement takes up this schematic line. He applies the 
number four to the four covenants, the tetragrammon and the name of 
God in Greek, Beóg, which consists of four letters as well. 

The associations are concluded by an allegorical explanation of the 
‘insider’; only the person who masters the emotions or passions, the 
Gnostic, is allowed to enter the noetic realm. The allegory may be evoked 
by 2&8, which, as counterpart of the four virtues, traditionally is linked 
to the number four.*? This sequence fits into Clement’s usual pattern of 
concluding with a Christian allegory, after mentioning a number of other 
examples. 


The point of comparison between Philo and Clement is the four letter 
inscription on the gold plate of the turban of the high priest. The Hebrew 
name of God is engraved in the plate as if on a seal; according to the Sep- 
tuagint tradition in Greek, the name is replaced by (&ytacpa) xvptov (Ex. 
28:36). The explanation that Clement gives of the tetragrammon cor- 
responds to Philo’s words in VM II 132 and ultimately goes back to Ex. 
3:14, which may be the most commented text of the Old Testament: ¿yó 
eiui 6 dv. The addition that Clement gives, ó &oönevos, could be a 
reminiscence of Apoc. 1:4.8; 4:8, (cf. Is. 41:4), ó àv xoi 6 Tj» xoi 6 
&oönevog, but the verb in the Apocalypse is êpyógevos. Another solution 
for the addition of &oöuevog can be that Clement supplements the Sep- 
tuagint version of Ex. 3:14 with the translations of Aquila and Theodo- 
tion; both have ésouat (0c) Écouot. The use of these revised versions, if 
this is the case here, probably came to Clement by way of an earlier 
Christian or Judeo-Christian source, as it had in other such cases.*! 

Philo is, therefore, unlikely to be Clement's source here. Another 
reason for excluding Philo's influence at this point is the connection of 
the four pillars with the four ancient covenants. In Christian tradition, 
these convenants with Adam, Noah, Abraham and Moses represented 
the sum of preceding humanity.*? 


40 Cf. Paed. I 98,2; Orig., Sel. in Jer. 51,21; also according to gnostic traditions, see 
Hippol., Haer. 6 32,5. 

+! Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 232; for a detailed study of Clement’s use of the LXX and the 
revised versions, see O. Stáhlin, Clemens Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (Gymn. Progr. ), 
Nürnberg 1901; Idem, BKV VII, p. 50 note 1. 

*2 Cf. Clement, Ecl. 51,2; see A. Luneau, L histoire du salut chez les Pères de l'église (ThH 
2), 1964, p. 111-112; a different development in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. III 11,8; Le 
Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 140 also mentions Aphraates, Demonstr. 11,11. 
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2.6 Str. V 34,8-35,2 - VM II 102.103 


V 34,8 ‘‘The candlestick, too, was placed to the south of the altar of incense, 
which shows the motions of the seven light-bearing stars that perform their revolutions 
towards the south. 

V 34,9 For three branches rose on either side of the candlestick and on them 
were lights; since also the sun, like the candlestick, set in the middle of the other planets 
dispenses the light to those above and below it according to a kind of divine harmony. 
V 35,1 The golden candlestick has another enigma of the sign of Christ, 
not only by its form but also by its casting light at many times and in many 
ways on those who believe and hope in him and look at him through the 
service of the ‘first-created’ beings. 

V 35,2 And they say that the seven eyes of the Lord are the seven spirits 
resting on the rod that springs from the root of Jesse.’’*? 


After describing how the altar of incense, the candlestick and the table 
were placed in the vestibule of the temple (cf. fr.2.3 VM II 101), Philo 
elaborates further on the candlestick. It is placed in the south, thereby 
figuring the movements of the stars, because the sun, the moon and the 
other celestial bodies run their courses in the south. Because of this same 
astronomical parallel, the candlestick has six arms, three on each side; 
they issue from the central lampstand, which brings the number up to 
seven. On all these are set seven lamps, symbols of the planets. The sun, 
like the shaft of the candle, has the fourth place in the middle of the six 
other heavenly bodies and spreads light to the three above and the three 
below it, so tuning to harmony an instrument of music truly divine.** 


Clement gives an abbreviated version of his example, downplaying 
Philo's cosmology and advancing a christological interpretation; the 
golden candlestick represents the sign of Christ, not only in form but also 
in the illumination it sheds on believers. This radiance is made possible 
— Clement continues with a cryptic addition— because of the service of 
those who are first created; he means the so-called ‘protoctistes’, higher 


“3 Str. V 34,8-35,2: vat why Ñ te Auxvia èv totç vorlorg Exerto tod Oupratnpton, bt” fic ai TV 
intà pwopópwv xvas SedhjAwvtat vorloug tç mepimoAroers morovpévenv. 
34,9: tpet yap ixatépwbev cric Auxv(ac Eunepúxaar xAddoı xal ex’ adtots of Aóxvot, Enel xai 
ó HAtog donep Å Auxvia wécos Tv GAAwv nÄavnt@v tetaypévos toig te Ünep adtdv toig te Or? 
abtov xard tive Belav povarxty Evöldwar toO pwtóç. 
35,1: Eyer DE tt xal dAdo atverpa f) Avyvia fj ypvey tod ongetou tod Xprotod, où tH oxhpar 
pdven, AA xai tH pwreußodeiv ““Tokuvrpónwg xal moAvmepirs’’ todg els adtdv motedovtas 
EArtlovrág te xai BAéxovcag Sia tis tæv npwrortlotwv Sraxoviac. 
35,2: paot Ò’ elvat ‘mre dpOadpode’’ xuptov xà ‘‘éntà mvebuata’’, «xà Enavananöpeva Tí 
b4Bw tH &vboóon “èx ts bitne "Icooat"". 

* Background text: Ex. 25:31ff.; 38:13ff. Parallels: Her. 218ff.; Spec. I 296ff.; QE II 
73ff.; cf. Josephus, Antig. III 144. 
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spriritual beings, who are put in a hierarchy above angels and archangels 
and contemplate the Son directly as the face of the Father.*5 

We can interpret the role of the seven ‘first created’ or ‘seven spirits’ 
from a parallel in Clement, Exc. 10, in which the celestial hierarchy is dis- 
cussed. The association of these seven spirits with the candlestick here 
has more than one text in the background. In Apoc. 5:6, the lamb with 
the seven horns and the seven eyes represents the seven spirits of God 
sent out into the earth (cf. Apoc. 1:4). In Zech. 4:2.10, which had 
already been of influence on the Apocalypse, the seven-branched 
candlestick (!) is called the seven eyes of the Lord. 

The number seven and the images of light and radiance form the con- 
necting links between the borrowing from Philo and the Christological 
aenigma. Clement uses the number as a guide that leads him to the idea 
of the protoctistes, who are here mentioned for the first time in the 
Stromateis. A variety of biblical overtones accompanies the images.** The 
whole allegory is centered on Christ, as appears from the traditional 
images of the lamb and the root of Jesse.*? 


The original text of Philo is clearly recognizible in Clement; technically, 
it is a paraphrased borrowing with literal components and omissions. 
The introduction and the transition back to his Philonic source is formed 
by vai unv. Clement preserves the original order, but some alterations 
occur; in Str. V 34,8, he has ÒeÒfiAwvrat while in VM II 102, Philo has 
aivittetot. Clement uses the word aivıyuo, but places it in a new setting in 
his Christological interpretation in Str. V 35,1. Another difference 
appears in numbering. Philo has an extensive series; besides the numbers 
three and seven, the six arms of the candlestick and the fourth place of 
the sun are mentioned. Clement restricts himself to three and seven; the 
latter is directly applied to the light-bearing stars; Philo had introduced 
it as the sum of the three double arms plus the middlepart of the 
candlestick. 

Clement returns to Philo as a guide for the description of the temple 
furnishings and the vestments of the high priest, which he passes over as 
quickly as possible in order to move on to his own interpretation. For that 
purpose he minimizes the strong cosmological setting of this part of Vita 
Mosis II. Even in VM II 133-135, where Philo introduces a human ele- 


55 The imagery of the ''Protoctistes" might come from a Jewish-Apocalyptic 
background, see Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 143-144; cf. Hermas, (SChr. 53 bis) 
Vis. III 4, 1, p. 108f.; Sim. V 3, p. 236; also J. Daniélou, Message, p. 221-222; Idem, 
Théologie, p. 139; Sagnard, Exc. (SChr. 23), p. 77 note 2. 

*6 Heb. 1:1; Apoc. 5:6; Zech. 4:10; Is. 11:1f. 

*' Parallels: Exc. 10-12; 27,3; Ecl. 51,1-52,1; 56,7; 57,1. 
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ment, man remains attached to the greater surrounding universe. Cle- 
ment has a much stronger human focus. He interprets the candlestick as 
Christ in his relationship to men, who are described as believers hoping 
and watching. The higher spiritual beings, who are ranked in a divine 
hierarchy, render assistance to mankind. Thus Clement uses Philo’s 
cosmological ideas but turns them into a history of salvation. 


2.7 Str. V 35,3 - VM II 104 


V 35,3  ''North of the altar of incense was placed a table on which was the 
exposition of the loaves; for the most nourishing winds are those of the North. 

V 35,4 Seats of churches might possibly be signified, which 'breath 
together' to form one body and one assembly. 

V 35,5 And the things recorded of the sacred ark signify the noetic realm 
which is hidden and closed to the many. 

V 35,6 Indeed, those golden figures, each of them with six wings, signify 
either the constellations of the two Bears, as some will have it, or rather the 
two hemispheres. And the name cherubim meant ‘much knowledge’. 

V 35,7 But both together have twelve wings and by zodiac and by time, 
which moves on it, point out the world of sense." '* 


In VM II 104.105, Philo declares that the table with the bread and salt, 
is put at the north. This position is related to the north winds, which 
bring rain and thereby provide food. Alain Le Boulluec points out a text 
in Porphyrius, Antro 28, in which there is a play on the words Bópera-Bopá 
(food). The association may therefore have been traditional.*® Philo 
explains that because food comes from heaven and earth in the form of 
rain and seeds, symbols of heaven and earth were set on the sides of the 
table; heaven is signified by the candlestick and earth by the vapors of 
the altar of incense.?? 


Clement uses Philo's wording on the position of the table in the north 
without specifying the functions of the north wind. Of the ingredients on 


48 Str. V 35,3-7: npòs dè tote Bopetorg tod Aumiarnplov tpdmela elxe tiv Blow, ep’ Tic À 
napdbeors Tv otov, Sti tpopyzwtata tv nveuudtwv tà Bópera. 
35,4: elev 8° äv oval tıveg elc Ev cpa xai oúvodov piav cuunveovady éxxdnordv. 
35,5: th te ent tig Aylas xtBwrtod iovopopeva nvdet Ta tod vontod xóopLou tod &Toxexpvuuévov 
xai droxexkerogévou tots moAAotc. 
35,6: vai uty xai tà ypuoä éxeiva dydhpara, EEantépuyov Exdtepov abtév, Elite tac 600 Äpxroug, 
de Boúhovrat tives, gupatver, eive, Örep gäkhov, tà óo Apropatpra, Oker 2 TÔ övopa Tv 
XepovBip Öndoüv extyvwow noXv. 
35,7: Ma Swdexa repuyas ğupw Eyer xol Dux tod Cwdiaxod xdxAov xal tod xat’ adtdv 
qepopévou xpóvou tov aicfnrdv xóopov Sydot.; cf. Daniélou, Message, p. 221 ff. 

*9 Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 148. 

50 Background texts: Ex. 25:30; 29:23f.; Lev. 24:5-9 (salt); Num. 4:7; cf. Josephus, 
Antig. II 139. 
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the table, he mentions the bread but not the salt. The bread, however, 
is touched on in the phrase ‘exposition’ of the loaves, nmap&Beots av 
&ptov, a term used only once by Clement with this meaning.” 

From the Philonic borrowing, Clement jumps on to the interpretation 
of the bread; it signifies the one body and the joining together of the 
individual churches.5? ttveg should probably not be translated as ‘some’ 
but with a more indefinite term like the Latin ‘fere’ or the German 
‘etwa’. A variety of biblical passages lie behind the brief remark that ‘the 
shew-breads signify the body of Christ'.? Parallels within Clement 
clarify this concise allegory and show how Clement brings together the 
eucharistic bread and the spiritual church in harmony with the terrestrial 
church.5* 

Comparison reveals that this is a rather short borrowing from Philo 
that is absorbed into Clement's own allusive way of thinking; it occurs 
in the same sequence in Clement as in Philo. Technically, it represents 
a paraphrase with literal components, in which Clement alters and varies 
a few words like: eixe thy Oéow instead of tifetat and St for éneiófj. Cle- 
ment does not mention the salt and stresses the shewloaves; it is possible, 
as Alain Le Boulluec suggests, that various Septuagint-texts are evoked 
in this connection. Clement may here have been influenced by the New 
Testament, especially Hebr.9:2, where the presentation of the loaves is 
mentioned in the description of the temple. 


2.8 Str. V 35,5 - VM II 82.95? 
(For the translation see fr. 2.7) 


Stáhlin refers to VM II 95ff., in which the ark is described; the symbolic 
meaning that Philo gives to it is the gracious power of God. In QE II 
68ff., in which the relationship between God, the divine logos and the 
other powers is discussed, Philo calls the ark, as Clement does here, sym- 
bol of the noetic world.% 


Although a Philonic echo is present in Clement, this borrowing is not 
directly from him. Clement has the noetic world shut off from the 
multitude; thus he projects the imagery from his own viewpoints. 


5! The term is uncommon; one would expect mpdleats Tv &ptov cf. Ex. 29:23f.; Lev. 
24:8; Mt. 12:4; Mk. 2:26; Lk. 6:4; Heb. 9:2; also Philo in Congr. 168; Fug. 185. rapdbeous 
is linked to texts like 4 Ki 6:23; 2 Chron. 11:11; Prov. 6:8. 

?? C. Mondésert, A propos du signe du Temple, un texte de Clément d'Alexandrie, 
in RSR 36 (1949) p. 580-584. 

55 Eph. 4:4; Jn 2:19-21; Col. 1:21; 1 Petr. 2:5; Didache 9,4. 

** Cf. fr. III Contra Jud., Stáhlin III p. 218, 24ff.; also Str. VII 32,4; 88,3. 

55 Background text: Ex. 25:10-22. Parallel: QF II 6. 
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2.9 Str. V 35,6 - VM II 97ff. 


(For the translation see fr. 2.7) 


Two winged creatures, called cherubim in Hebrew, are placed on the 
cover of the ark (VM II 97f.). Philo gives what is presumably a traditional 
terminology in Greek, éntyvworg xai Emiorhun noAAN, and adds a symbolic 
meaning; the two creatures signify the two hemispheres, one above the 
earth and one below it. This interpretation is attributed by Philo to others 
(twveg év gaotv). His own allegorical explanation (yò 8’&v enoun 
önAoücdar) is that the two cherubim represent the two highest powers of 
God, which he distinguishes as a creative and a kingly power.°® 

In Cher. 21ff. Philo alludes to a similar image; the cherubim and the 
flaming sword between them represent the revolution of the entire vault 
of heaven, in which the stars have their position and in which the planets 
have their course. In addition, Philo offers alternative interpretations of 
the cherubim as the two hemispheres (Cher. 25) or as the highest divine 
powers; the latter is a more personal or, as he calls it, more inspired 
reading fxouoa .... wavtevecbat) (Cher. 27); this time he distinguishes the 
powers as &ya0étn¢ and &Eouota, which are kept together by a third power, 
called logos, symbolised by the sword. In QE II 62 the etymology 
Ertyvwarg roAAN is used, and the two powers are distinguished as creative 
and royal, a symbolic meaning similar to what they had in VM II 99.57 


Clement allots six wings to the cherubim, thereby introducing the 
number twelve, and gives a tightly-packed capsule of allusions;?® the two 
superior beings suggest the Great and the Little Bear and the two 
hemispheres. He gives the etymology of the name, éntyvwotg roAAN as it 
occurs in Philo, and the number twelve of the wings is applied to zodiac 
and time, which together signify the visible world. The passage is con- 
cluded and embellished with a quotation from a tragedy.°? 

No text of Philo can be clearly identified in the background of Cle- 
ment's words; only some parallels in general ideas occur. Both writers 
have in common the etymology of the name and the reference to the two 
hemispheres; Philo, however, attributes the interpretation of the 
hemispheres to ‘others’, so that it has to be considered as ‘common pro- 
perty'. Etymologies of names also have to be treated carefully; they may 


56 M. Harl, Cosmologie, p. 193. 

57 Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 114. Background texts: Ex. 25: 18ff.; parallels 
Cher. 25-27; QE II 62. 

55 Cf. Is. 6, where the Seraphim have six wings. 

59 Eurip. Pirith. fr. 594, A. Nauck / B. Snell, TrGF I p. 171; cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V 
(SChr. 279), p. 147. 
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well be traditional. The constellation of the two Bears and the explana- 
tion of the twelve wings are missing in Philo, but he does have the zodiac: 
for example, in the description of the branches of the candlestick in QE 
II 76 and with the stones on the vestments of the high priest in Spec. I 
87; VM II 124. The last passage mentions the zodiac in connection with 
the two hemispheres. The images and allegories are intertwined and 
interchanged. In Philo, for example, the two cherubim signify God and 
his powers; Clement, on the contrary, applies this idea to the ark (Str. 
V 36,3). 

Both writers have in common that they mention a variety of interpreta- 
tions in a tentative way, expressing their own preferences and indicating 
which interpretations are their own inventions. Philo offers a more 
coherent picture while Clement chops his up with manifold alternative 
interpretations, sometimes contradicting himself in the process. In Str. V 
35,7 he explains that the cherubim, because of their twelve wings, signify 
the realm of sense. In the next paragraph, in Str. V 36,4, however, the 
same beings seem to be identified with the noetic realm; their face is the 
rational soul, the wings are powers and the voice is glory in ceaseless con- 
templation. 


The fragments 2.8 and 2.9 are closely related to the (non-Philonic) 
passage Str. V 36,3-4, where Clement discusses the ark and says that the 
Hebrew word for xtBwtd¢ is OnBwlá. He interprets this word as one 
instead of one in all places (ëv &v0'évóc návtæv tönwv). This interpretation 
is apparently unique in Clement.® Clement also suggests alternative 
meanings; ‘‘Whether it (the ark) is the eighth region and the world of 
thought or God, all-embracing and without shape and invisible, we may 
for the present defer." In any case, as Clement states, it signifies 
‘anapausis’ that dwells with the adoring spirits, the cherubim. Clement 
makes an attempt to draw the contours of an eschatological reality evoked 
by the ark and the cherubim. As he frequently does, he only touches on 
the various interpretations without developing his underlying idea fully. 
The technique may even be a rhetorical means of leaving the interpreta- 
tion loose, open and yet opaque. 

It has been pointed out that the ark is also a symbol of the noetic world 
in Philo but is not related to the number eight. In Philo, the number 
seven has similar significance, while eight is not of any special interest. 
Clement, on the contrary, attaches great importance to eight, an interest 
that is paralleled in various Gnostic traditions, particularly the Valenti- 


60 Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 148. 
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nians, to whom he is opposed.® In terms of space, it refers to the eighth 
heaven, in time, to the eighth day, the day of the Lord and the day of 
the resurrection. Beyond space and time, it signifies the summit and the 
terminus of repose and beatitude. In Clement, the number eight is 
usually connected with the number seven; seven has to be traversed to 
reach eight. 

To summarize, Clement seems to reflect a Philonic influence in the 
opening of his interpretation of the ark, which, as in Philo, represents the 
noetic world; schematically, the imagery of the supercelestials has cor- 
respondences. Yet Clement develops the theme in such a different way 
that he seems here to be essentially independent; echoes may reflect only 
a broadly common tradition. 


2.10 Str. V 37,1 - VM II 117.118* ? 


V 37,1 “Let it suffice that the mystic interpretation has advanced so far. 
The high priest’s robe is the symbol of the world of sense, and the seven 
planets are represented by the five stones and the two carbuncles, for 
Cronos and Selene. The former is southern, moist, earthy and heavy; the 
latter aerial, whence she is called by some Artemis, because she is 
aerotomos (cutting the air);9? and the air is dark. 

V 37,2 And co-operating as they did in the production of things here 
below, those that by divine providence are set over the planets are rightly 
represented as placed on the breast and the shoulders; and by them was the 
work of creation, namely, the first week. The breast is the seat of the heart 
and soul. 

V 37,3 Differently, the stones might be the various phases of salvation; 
some occupying the upper, some the lower parts of the entire saved body. 
V 37,4 The three hundred and sixty bells suspended from the robe are 
the space of a year, ‘the acceptable year of the Lord’, proclaiming and 
sounding the magnificent epiphany of the Saviour. 

V 37,5 But also the gold cap that points upward indicates the regal power 
of the Lord, since ‘the head of the church’ is the Saviour. 

V 38,1 The cap on the head is, then, a sign of most absolute power; and 
otherwise we have heard it said: ‘The head of Christ is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’.’’® 


$! Cf. Str. VI 108,1; 138-141; VII 57,1-5; Exc. 63,1. F. J. Dölger, Die Symbolik der 
Achtzahl in der sonstigen Literatur des christlichen Altertums, in Antike und Christentum 
4, 1934, p. 175ff.; R. Staats, Ogdoas als ein Symbol für die Auferstehung, in VigChr 26 
(1972), p. 29-52; A. Quacquarelli, L’ogdoade patristica e suoi reflessi nella liturgia e nei 
monumenti, Bari, 1973. 

62 Artemis: &epotópoc, cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 154. 

63 Str. V 37,1-38,1: 'Anóxpn pexpı todde mpoxcopfioat thy puotixv épunvelav tod 5b 
&pxteptws ó zoÖfpns xóouou eotiv alcfntod auußoAov, av uiv extra nAavntv of névre Aldor 
xai of 800 dvOpaxes did te tov Kpóvov xai thy Zekhvnv: 9 uiv yàp ueonpfipwóc xai Cypòs xai 
yewÒns xai Bapús, 7 Se depmöng 5d “Apres mpdc trveov elpytar &epotóuoc xt obo, Lopepòs 
òè 6 dip. 


37,2: ovvepyoivtag ÖL els yéveorw «Gv tide toùç epectatas totg nÀavfütoug xark thy Belov 
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After having described the clothing of the high priest according to its out- 
ward appearance (VM II 109-116), Philo passes on to its symbolic mean- 
ing; it represents the world in the totality of its individual parts.9* 


Clement first allegorizes the furnishings of the tabernacle, and then 
moves on to the clothing of the high priest, which he links to the visible 
or sensible world. Mentioning the five stones and the two carbuncles, 
which together represent the seven planets, has no parallel either in Philo 
or in Exodus; the latter is followed more closely by Philo than by Cle- 
ment. Philo only discusses two stones that he identifies as costly 
emeralds. Only shortly thereafter, in Str. V 38,2ff, Clement takes up 
Philo's two stones in his description of the breast and the shoulder of the 
vestments (see fr. 2.12-2.14). Clement has no apparent compunctions 
about placing different interpretations of the same thing next to one 
another. 

This passage is centered on the number seven; as he has done else- 
where, Clement connects it with the seven ruling archangels,® the seven 
planets, and the seven days of creation. A second focus is formed by the 
chest and shoulder areas of the clothing, which are associated with 
activity and which ultimately point to creation. In the next section, Str. 
V 38,2.4, Clement explains that the shoulder is the beginning of the arm 
or hand, the limb with which work is done. Clement then offers a Chris- 
tian interpretation of the stones; they are fixed in a hierarchical position 
on the upper and the lower parts of the body that has been saved. 

The idea that the variegated stones represent ways of salvation accord- 
ing to the rank of members of the spiritual body, that is, the church, fits 
well into an underlying theme of the passage; throughout, Clement has 
stressed the different grades of ‘insider’. The number of the bells, 360, 
finds no correspondance in other writers; Justin and Irenaeus mention 


npóvorav Ent te tod orhbovg xai tv dpwv elxötwg (Spicbar Braypdper, bU dv fj npati; h 
enryevectoupydc, h EBSouds f, npon: orňðoç 8’ olxnthprov xapdlag te xal duxiic. 
37,3: elev 8’ äv xoi Aug Aldor roxor swrnplag tpdmor, ot uèv Ev xoig UmepavaBeBnxdarv, ot 
& èv «oig SroBeByxdaw (Öpuyévor navròg tod owlboévou cwpatos. 
37,4 of te tpraxdotor EEhxovra xadwves of dmnprnuevor tod xobfjpouc ypóvoç čotiv vraúoros, 
**ivautüc xuplou dextög’’, xnptcowy xal xatnx@v thy peytornv tod cwrijpos Erupbverav. 
37,5: BANG xai ó niAog ó xpucoüc ó dvatetapévos thv EEovalav unvóst thy BactAuchy tod xuplou, 
ei ye “th xeqadt, vi; Exxänglag’’ ó cwtip. 
38,1: onyetov yoöv hyegovixwrdens &pxňç ó ziog ó Örèp aúrhv: &Akwg te dxnxdapev, ds 
cipntar ““xaì toU Xprotod xepahh 6 Heög’” “xal zathp tod xuplou fiv 'Inooö Xprotod’’. 
6 Background texts: Ex. 28:4ff.; Sap. 18:24. Parallels: Abr. 205; QE II 85; cf. 
Josephus, Antiq. III 184-187. 
$5 Cf. Str. V 106,3; 107,1; VI 138,5; 142,4-143,1; Exc. 10,1 (Sagnard, SChr. 23, p. 
77 note 2); 10,3; 10,5; 11,4-12; 27,3; 27,5; cf. R. Cadiou, Introduction au systéme d'Origéne, 
1932, p. 34-35. 
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the number twelve.59 Philo, following the Septuagint, does not mention 
any particular number, and he connects the bells with the harmony of 
earth and water. In Clement, they are linked with the timespan of one 
year. This year is associated with the ‘acceptable year’ of the Lord, 
whose arrival the bells sonorously announce. Heinisch®’ points out that 
a possible correspondance with Justin is formed by the sound if not the 
numbering. Justin interprets the sound of the twelve bells as the 
preaching of the twelve apostles. 


This passage of Clement is characterized by highly individual, even uni- 
que interpretations. It may be merely that the sources he uses are no 
longer traceable, but on the other hand, he may not have been dependant 
on outside sources at all. Clement is clearly comfortable manipulating 
and interpreting numbers. Numerical patterns had, in any case, played 
an important role in Exodus, the underlying model for both Philo and 
Clement. Clement is able to modify numerical patterns and interpreta- 
tions to suit his particular situation, program and taste. 

There is no clear indication that Clement has used Philo directly here. 
Philo follows roughly the order of the Septuagint, but some of the 
numbers he picks up are different, and the mythological names are miss- 
ing. Stahlin makes his comparison on the basis of general themes like the 
robe representing the universe. Such cosmological imagery pervades the 
whole passage in Philo (cf. VM II 88, 135). Creation, however, is not dis- 
cussed as such but in relationship to the Creator. In performing his func- 
tions, the high priest represents creation and order in the universe, and 
his example deserves imitation (VM II 134,135).6® 

Clement, on the contrary, speaks about the robe as the xéapoc aioOyt6<; 
this signifies a considerable shift from Philo, for whom the universe was 
the cosmos in its totality, both aloßntög and vontés. When Philo discusses 
the sensible world, for example, in connection with the five pillars (VM 
II 81f.) or the logeion (VM II 127), he always pairs it with the noetic 
world. For Stahlin, the dark color of the air is another reference to Philo; 
the darkness of the air also appeared earlier, in Str. V 32,3 (fr. 2.2), in 
connection with the colorful curtains. In the present case, Clement takes 
one of the stones to represent the moon; it cuts the air—a play on the 
name ‘Artemis’—and thereby divides the air into bright and shady 
regions. 

In Str. V 32,3 (fr. 2.2), there had been a clear dependence on Philo 
in a related matter, the colorful curtains, and the darkness idea therefore 


66 Justin, Dial. 42,1; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I 18,4. 
9? Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 235. 
68 Bréhier, Idées, p. 170-175. 
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must have formed part of the borrowing. In this passage, however, the 
parallel is much less evident; Philo, indeed, has mentioned on various 
occasions that the air is dark: VM IT 88; QE II 85 (curtains); VM II 118 
(robe); Abr.205 (hemispheres). In the absence of any further points of 
comparison, however, the idea of the color could have been taken from 
any of them or even from other sources, since it was probably not limited 
to Philo and Clement.‘ 


2.11 Str. V 37,5-38,1 - VM II 131.116? 
For the translation see fr. 2.10 


After discussing the meaning of the high priest’s vestments (VM II 109- 
130), Philo deals with his headdress, which he calls xtöapıs, a kind of a 
persian turban.?? Philo states that a turban instead of a diadem on the 
priest’s head expresses the judgement that whoever is consecrated to God 
is superior to all others, not only to ordinary laymen but also to kings.?! 


Clement indicates that the gold hat, which he calls riXog, signifies the 
royal power of the Lord as head of the church; a small florilegium of texts 
from the epistles of St. Paul’? that use the word ‘head’ forms the leitmotif 
for this passage; Christ is the head of the church, while God is the head 
of Christ. The theme of the ‘head’ also returns in the succeeding passage 
(Str. V 38,2.5.6). 

Except from the general idea, self-evidently evoked by the elevation of 
the hat, no parallel with Philo can be found in Clement's handling of the 
image. 


2.12 Str. V 38,2 - VM II 130? 
VM II 122 


V 38,2 ‘‘Moreover there was a chestpiece (peristetion) consisting of the 
ephod (epomis),7 which is the symbol of work, and the logeion (logion);?* 
the latter indicates the logos and is the symbol of heaven, made by the 
word, and subjected to Christ, the head of all things, inasmuch as it moves 
in the same way and in a like manner. 


$9 Chrys. SVF II, fr. phys. 562, p. 177; Plut. Mor. 381D; cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 
279), p. 171. 

70 Cf. Plut. Vitae 1025E (xírapus). 

™ Background text: Ex. 28:37 (uítpa); cf. Josephus, Antig. III 172. 

7? Eph. 5:23; Col. 1:18 (cf. Paed. II 73,3; Str. III 103,3); Rom. 15:6; 1 Cor. 11:3; 2 
Cor. 11:31. 

73 &rwuig or ephod signifies the shouldercovering. 

7 \oyelov or Aöyıov signifies the breastplate. 
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V 38,3 The luminous emerald stones, therefore, in the ephod, signify the sun and 
the moon, the co-workers of nature. 

V 38,4 The shoulder is, I think, the beginning of the arm. The twelve 
stones set in four rows on the breast, describe for us the circle of the zodiac, in the 
four changes of the year. 

V 38,5 It was otherwise requisite that the law and the prophets, who 
represent the righteous in both Testaments, should be placed below the 
Lord’s head. For we are justified in saying that the apostles were at once 
prophets and righteous, ‘since one and the same Holy Spirit works in all’. 
V 38,6 As the Lord is above the whole world, even above the world of 
thought, so the name engraven on the petalon has been regarded as being 
‘above all rule and authority’; and it was inscribed with reference both to 
the written commandments and the sensible manifestation (of Christ). 

V 38,7 It is the name of God that is expressed; since the Son works, see- 
ing the goodness of the Father, being called God Saviour, first principle of 
all things, which was modeled after the invisible God, the first and before 
the ages, and which moulds all things that came into being after it.''?5 


In VM II 130 Philo deals with the meaning of the logeion or breastpiece; 
he makes the obvious link between logeion and logos (cf. VM II 125ff.; 
Leg. III 119; Spec. I 88). He explains the significance of the ‘logeion’ as 
follows; words do not have any value, if not followed by deeds in accord- 
ance with them. Therefore the logeion is fastened to the ephod or 
shoulderpiece, because the shoulder is considered to be a symbol of deeds 
and activity. This last image returns in other words in Mut. 193 as well; 
the shoulder is the symbol of labor. 


Clement starts the next section with vai uv. In his version, the chestpiece 
consists of the ephod and the logeion. The idea of the shoulder evokes 
work,?* and the logeion is explained through logos. In his continuation, 


75 Str. V 38,2-7: vai why td èv nepiothbiov Ex te éxeoptdoc, Tj otv Epyou oou oXov, Ex te 
toU Aoyíou (tov Adyov dt todto alvisserar) [c] ovvéornxev xal Zotwv odpavod sixàv tod Adyw 
yevogévou, tod Óroxerpévou tH xepakf tæv návtwv tà Xprot™ «xai» xard tà aùtà xal 
@oattws xwoupévov. 

38,3: of obdv êrì tio Enwplöog spap&ySou pwrewoi Aot fiov xai ctÀfjvnw unvóouct Tos 
ouvepyoùs tis picews. 

38,4: xeıpög dé, olat, Hos àpxh. of Se Eri tH over terpaxa tetaypévor Sadexa tov Cwdtaxdv 
Staypd&qovow uïv xóxXov xatà tăç téooapag tod Eroug tporáç. 

38,5: &AXc te Expfiv TH xepo rj tH xupaxtj vópov pèv xod npophtaç Önoxeiodar, 5’ dv of B(xatot 
unvoovtat xab’ Exatépas tas ÖraBhxas: npophtaç yap pa xai Sixatoug elvat vos &rootóAouc 
A€yovtes eb Av eïnoruev, évòç xai toU adtod Evepyoüvrog Sid navrwv &yíou mvebuatos. 

38,6: Gone dè 6 xóptoc Urep&veo tod xdapov navtóç, GAAOVv de exéxetva tod vontoð, obturs xai 
zò èv t nerdiw Eyypantov Svoua ''Óntpáv nons deyis xai eovotac’’ slvat HElworar, 
Eyypanıov 86 did te tàç Evroläg tag Eyypdpoug did te thv aloðnthv napovo(av. 

38,7: övoga dt elpyntat Beod. éxe(, óc BÀÉrer tod natpds thy d&yabdtyta, ó viög evepyet, Ded 
awtip xexAnuévos, h Tv hwv dpyh, Aris dmetxdviotar àv x “tod leo tod dopdrov’’ npo 
xai mpd aldveov, tetimwxev ÖE tà ueb’ Eauthy äravra yevópeva. 

76 Cf. Str. V 37,2 (fr. 2.10) and V 38,4 (fr. 2.14). 
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Clement gives a Christological interpretation; the logeion is the symbol 
of heaven, made by the logos and submitted to Christ, the head of all. 
In spite of the associations shoulder/work and logeion/logos that the two 
writers have in common, no conclusive evidence for a direct dependance 
can be found; the associations are obvious, and since they are not for- 
mulated in very similar terms, they could derive from a common 
background, even though that background cannot be precisely defined. 

Stählin mentions? that the distinction between chestpiece (reptorhôtov) 
and logeion is based on a misunderstanding since both words describe the 
same object. The cause for this confusion dates back to the Septuagint 
itself, because the Hebrew word jn is represented by two different 
Greek words. In Ex. 28:4 for example, it is translated as neptothbtov but 
in Ex. 28:15.22 as logeion. Philo used both words but did not understand 
them as two different things. Another distinction, according to Stahlin, 
comes up in the imagery. In Philo, the shoulderpiece symbolizes heaven, 
while the breastpiece represents the stars. In another passage, Spec. I 94, 
however, Philo mentions the repıothBtov as odpavod uiunuo; this variation 
shows how the imagery of the various parts of the vestments of the high 
priest is not fixed even in Philo. 

Be this as it may, it appears that Clement takes up the Philonic thread 
at VM II 122, rather than at VM II 130, as Stahlin indicates. Clement’s 
confusion about the chestpiece and logeion is hard to explain. It might 
be a matter of sloppiness in borrowing, a trait which Clement has 
displayed on other occasions. It could, alternatively, be a matter of con- 
fusion in the later manuscript tradition, considering the problems with 
& and xtwotueva, and the addition of xai proposed by Stählin. 


2.13 Str. V 38,3 - VM II 122 


For the translation see fr. 2.12 


Philo first gives a tentative interpretation of the shoulderpiece as a 
representation of heaven. In support of this, he then presents what he 
calls a common view that the two circular emerald stones signify sun and 
moon. He himself prefers the interpretation that they represent the two 
hemispheres of the sky; just as the stones are equal to each other, so is 
the hemisphere above equal to that below the earth.”® 


In contrast with Str. V 37, 2ff., where he follows a different tradition, 
Clement here makes use of a piece of Philo. In his adaptation of the text, 


77 Stahlin, BKV XIX, p. 151 note 10. 
78 Background text: Ex. 28:6ff. 
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he substitutes &rwuisg for the Philonic &xpwytov and brings up the 
brightness of the emeralds while leaving out their number. Of the two 
symbolic options that Philo gives, Clement chooses the sun and the 
moon, entitling them ‘co-workers of nature’, while Philo had called them 
‘rulers of the day and night’. In a separate sentence, Clement, as he had 
previously, mentions the meaning of the shoulder as a symbol of work, 
calling it the beginning of the arm or hand (cf. fr. 2.10-2.14). The word 
‘co-workers’ (cuvepyoóc) may be connected with this idea. 


2.14 Str. V 38,4 - VM II 124 


For the translation see fr. 2.12 


After the shoulderpiece Philo deals with the stones on the breast.” They 
are distributed into four rows of three and signify the zodiac circle and 
the seasons of the year.?? 


Clement prunes Philo's description down to bare essentials; he omits the 
colors and the number three (cf. Str. V 35,7, fr. 2.9, where the zodiac 
is also mentioned). In interpreting the twelve stones, Clement adds a 
Christian dimension by bringing in the prophets and apostles in connec- 
tion with the number twelve.?! He tends to cling to the visual aspect of 
the image; the shoulderpiece and the breastpiece are literally put below 
the head as well as figuratively subordinated to it, since the verb 
broxetabat is used twice (p. 352 1.3; 1.10). 

A more general theme occurs in this connection, namely the unity of 
the old and the new covenant; both the prophets and the apostles are put 
on one level and brought into one continuous history of salvation. The 
line of thought is dear to Clement; its frequent appearance is stimulated 
by his opposition to the Marcionites. 


Appendix: 
Translation of Str. V 39,1 - 40,4 


V 39,1 “Furthermore the logeion signifies the prophecy which cries by 
the Word and proclaims the judgment that is to come; since it is the same 
Word which prophesies and judges and discriminates all things. 

V 39,2 And they say that the robe prophesied the ministry in the flesh 
by which he was made visible to the world directly. 

V 39,3 So the high priest, putting off his consecrated robe—the world 


79 zp@tov VM II 122; éxetta VM II 124. 
80 Parallels: VM II 130; Spec. I 87; QE II 114. 
*! Cf. J. Daniélou, Les douze Apótres et le Zodiaque, in VigChr 13 (1959), p. 21. 
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and the creation in the world are consecrated by him who assented that 
what was made was good—, washes himself and puts on the other tunic, 
a holy-of-holies one, so to speak, which is to accompany him into the 
adytum. 

V 39,4 It signifies, as seems to me, that the levite is also Gnostic as the 
chief of the other priests—those bathed in water, and clothed in faith alone, 
and receiving their own individual abode—himself distinguishing the 
objects of the intellect from the things of sense, rising above the other 
priests, hasting to the entrance of the noetic realm, to wash himself from 
the things here below, not in water as formerly one was cleansed on being 
enrolled in the tribe of Levi, but already by the Gnostic Word. 

V 40,1 But purified in his whole heart and having directed his mode of 
life to the highest pitch, grown beyond the size of the ordinary priest, 
briefly, being sanctified both in word and life, and having put on the bright 
array of glory, and having received the ineffable inheritance of that spiritual 
and perfect man, ‘which eye has not seen and ear has not heard and which 
has not entered into the heart of man’, having become son and friend, he 
is now replenished with insatiable contemplation face to face. For there is 
nothing like hearing the Word Himself, who by means of the Scripture 
inspires fuller intelligence. 

V 40,2 For so it is said,‘And he shall put off the linen robe that he had 
put on when he entered into the holy place and shall lay it aside there and 
wash his body in water in the holy place and put on his robe’. 

V 40,3 But in one way, as I think, the Lord puts off and puts on by 
descending into the realm of sense, and in another, he who through Him 
has believed puts off and puts on, as the apostle intimated, the consecrated 
stole. 

V 40,4 Thence after the image of the Lord, the most appropriate were 
chosen from the sacred tribe to be high priests, and those elected to the 
kingly office and to prophecy were anointed.''*? 


9? Str. V 39,1-40,4: val phy tò Adytov thy npopntelav thy éxBodcav tà Adyw xai 
xnpóccoucav xai thy xplaıv thy éoouévnv SnAot, Enel 6 aùtóç got. Adyos ó npopntevwv xpívwv 
te ua xoi daxplvmv Exacta. 

39,2: pact dè xai td Evduua, tov zoòhpn, thy xatà oápxa mpopntetetv olxovoniav, BU fv 
mpocexéotepov els xóopov pln. 

39,3: tatty tor dmodd¢ tov Aywaopévov xırava ó dpxıepebg (xóopog Se xal Å Ev xóou xtíatg 
Hylaota npòç tod xakà ovyxarabetvou tà yıröueva) Aovetar xal tov dAAov evdverar Kytov 
&ylov cog elneiv xır@va, tov cuvetatóvta, els ta Köura adtH, 

39,4: uoi Soxetv gugatveoy tov Aevitny xai yvwarıxöv de dv Tv XAXov lepéwv äpyovra, Bate 
&noAeAouuévov éxetvev xai moti Evöedunevov póvnv xoi thv lölav éxdexouéveov povhv, aitov 
Staxptvavta tà vontà tæv aloðntõv, xat” navéBacw av XXXov iepéwv oneúðovta Exi thv tod 
vontod Stodov, tæv tide dmoAouÓusvov odxétt BSatt, wg mpdtepov Exabalpero eis Acuitixtyy 
tvraoaönevog puàńv, GA’ Fön tH yveoctix® Adyw. 

40,1: xaBapds èv <odv> Thv xapdlav nàcav, xatropBúoag 8’ eb páda xal thy moAttetav èr’ 
äxpov, répa tod feptws ent pettov abfyoac, &texvoc tyvicuévoc xai Aóyw xal Blow, 
exevduedwevos tò yávwua tic dóEns, xo nvevpatixod Exelvou xai tekelou dvdpdc Thv dmöppntov 
xÀnpovogtav dnoraBdv, ‘Av dpbaryde odx eldev xai od¢ odx Ñxovoev xai ext xapdtav &vpdrou 
oùx dvéBn,’’ vidg xai plkos Yevóuevoc, ‘‘npdcwnov’’ Hon ‘‘mpd¢ npóownov’’ tuniniatat tig 
&xopéacou Bewplag. obdév dt olov adtod Eraxoöaar tod Adyou, mhelova tov voüv Ou tis Ypapfic 
ëvòrdóvrog. 

40,2: déyer yap Oe: “xai exddcetar thv otov thv Mvv, fv Evdeduxeı elonopeubgevog els xà 
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3. Conclusions 


3.1 In the last paragraphs (from Str. V 38,6 onwards), a syndrome that 
had occurred in embryonic form earlier emerges in its fully-fledged state; 
Christian allegories, which had seemed to be interjections, are revealed 
to be preludes to the decisive, concluding Christian interpretation. 
Individual elements of the description of the furnishings of the temple 
and the vestments are constructed in a way that seems symmetrical with 
the construction of the passage as a whole; each is concluded with a 
Christian allegory. The allegories vary in their emphasis in directions 
that might be characterized as salvational, Christological, Gnostic or 
eschatological .*? 

In the last paragraphs, Clement weaves in some colorful threads from 
the previous passages, like the ‘petalon’ in Str. V 38,6, the ‘logeion’ in 
Str. V 39,1, and the vestments as a whole in Str. V 39,3. The ‘petalon’, 
in which the name of God is engraved (cf. Str. V 34,5;fr. 2.5), is linked 
to the name of Christ with words drawn from St. Paul.?* On the one 
hand, it shows Christ as the image of the invisible God and as the one 
who impresses his image on creation, while on the other hand, it shows 
him as the one who leads to salvation; salvation and creation are closely 
linked in this connection. The ‘logeion’ is defined as the word that speaks 
through the prophets and that will judge all things;® the unity of the 
history of salvation, in this case from a eschatological perspective, is 
thereby affirmed. 

The interpretation of the vestments is expanded in a new direction. 
The high priest takes off his clothes, washes himself and puts on a special 
linen garment. The basic text for this description is Leviticus 16,99 which 
substitutes the text of Exodus 28, on which Clement had drawn up to this 
point. Clement introduces a theme in which the words ‘to wash’, ‘to take 
off and ‘to put on’ clothes form the keywords. 

Two parallel movements reveal themselves; on the one hand, there is 
an assimilation of the high priest with Christ; the image of changing 


&yıa, xal &nobhoer aörhv exet. xal Aodcetar TÔ opa adtod Kart Ev tón Ayla xal evdsoetat 
Thy otoAty adtod.”’ 
40,3: &AXcc 8’, olar, 6 x(ptoc drodvetat te xal Evdvetar xari elc atcOyaw, &Adwe ó bt’ adtod 
miotevoug &nodvetat te xal emevdvetar, ds xal ó &nóotoAoc eujvucev, thy Hytaspévny otokhv. 
40,4: évtedbev xat’ elxdva tod xuplou dpyrepetc &mó tic áyvaodelons Hpodvto puis of 
Sox tator xai of els Baarhetav xai of els npopntelav Exhextoì Explovro. 

83 Cf. Mondésert, Clément, p. 182. 

** Eph. 1:21; Phil. 2:9. 

85 Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 237f., points out that Òtaxptvwv joints Ex. 28:15. 30: tò Aoyetov 
tijs xploewg. 

86 Also Philo has used this biblical text in Leg. II 56 and Somn. I 216. He interprets 
the clothes that are layed off as the outside opinions and impressions with which the soul 
is clothed. For a comparable interpretation in Clement, see Exc. 27. 
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clothes suggests his descent into the realm of the senses. On the other 
hand, the Gnostic who has come to faith through Christ is the one who 
changes clothes. By the descent of Christ the ascent of the believer is 
made possible, and the hinge on which both movements turn is purifica- 
tion. The terminology alludes strongly to Baptism; the reference is made 
clear by a row of verbs; not only by ‘wash’, ‘take off? and ‘put on’, but 
also by 'anoint'.?7 

A parallel for these last paragraphs can be found in another writing of 
Clement, Exc. 27, in which the entrance of the high priest is also dis- 
cussed. F. Sagnard has given evidence for the parallel;®® groups of 
analogous words are present in both passages. Exc. 27 discusses the 
ascent of the soul inspired by the logos up to the highest level, that of 
angels and archangels; the soul in its purified form is, as it were, 
spiritually incorporated in this part of the celestial hierarchy by the 
logos. Leaving open the question whether the passage in Exc. 27 
represents a heterodox position, as some would have it,?? or Clement's 
own views, a clearcut difference between the two parallels is the focus on 
the incarnation of Christ and the reference to Baptism evident in Str. V 
39 and 40. Exc. 27 does not address itself to either of these topics but 
merely to the ascent of the Gnostic soul up to the highest vision. 

Thus the line of thought developed in fragmented form in our passage 
(Str. V 32-38) is a prelude to the following paragraphs (Str. V 39-40), in 
which Christ comes down,?! undresses himself and dresses himself to 
sense perception and in which the Gnostic rises up, undresses himself and 
is newly dressed to see and to contemplate. 


3.2 Before asking how Philo influenced Clement's line of thought, this 
line itself together with its digressions must be retraced. The starting 
point for the passage was the hidden meaning of things: that is, how and 


87 &moBóc, Aovetar, evOetar, Üdarı drorcdoupévev, moti evdeduuéveny uóvnv, xat’ 
eravéBacw, xaBapós, Enevöuoduevog, éxyptovto. The first detailed report on the ritual of Bap- 
tism is found in Hippolytus, Traditio Apostolica 21, ed. Botte, 1963, p. 45-59; Dix 2nd ed., 
1968, p. 33-39 n. 21-22; the Greek text of this passage, however, is lost so that a close 
comparison of words is not possible. Dix has pointed out that in the last paragraphs of 
Exc. (77-86) a ritual of Baptism that parallels the Traditio Apostolica is also presupposed; 
cf. Sagnard, Exc. (SChr. 23), App. F p. 230-239; for the terminology see also Hort and 
Mayor p. LV. 

88 Sagnard, Exc. (SChr 23), p. 117 note 4. 

89 Exc. 27,3. 

°° Lilla, Clement, p. 175ff. 

?! Méhat, Etude, p. 465, has the opinion that the high priest is not linked to Christ but 
to the gnostic; this is only partly right since the two concepts are connected; see also Str. 
V 40,3: GAX c 8’, olyar, 6 xóptoc...XAXcc 6 6U adtod motévoas..., in which a clear division 
in two parts is perceivable. 
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why divine things were wrapped up in figures.” As an example of 
figurative language in the Bible, Clement offers the description of the fur- 
nishings of the temple and the vestments of the high priest. He presents 
this in a setting of symbolic speech among the Egyptians and Greeks, 
including both poets and philosophers. 

This focus on the hidden explains why Clement stresses the distinction 
between the ‘outsiders’ for whom the deeper meaning of the biblical 
words is hidden and the ‘insiders’ who have access to it.° As in Philo, 
the description is divided into two parts, the furnishings of the temple 
and the vestments of the high priest. In Clement’s introductory sum- 
mary, he curiously fails to mention the temple as such; he promises 
instead the seven circuits around the temple, a subject that does not reap- 
pear again. 

The parts of the temple on which Clement dwells are the covering, the 
veil, the altar of incense and its position, the five and the four pillars, the 
candlestick, the table, the ark and the golden figures. This design is 
roughly comparable to that of Philo and Josephus. This framework, how- 
ever, is interrupted by some substantial digressions on the four and the 
five pillars (fr. 2.4 and 2.5). The numbers lead to an accumulation of 
allegorical associations like the five loaves from the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves and the fishes, the five senses and the incar- 
nation of Christ, who has become visible for the five senses. A similar 
method is applied to the number four; the four covenants are evoked, the 
name of God in Hebrew (the tetragrammon), the name of God in Greek 
and the Gnostic, who on his way to gnosis conquers the ráðn ; the last 
allegory can be explained because nd#n are, like the virtues, connected 
with the number four. The digressions on the four and the five pillars are 
concluded by Christian interpretations that return in the important 
paragraphs at the end of the passage. The pillars are related, on the one 
hand, to the incarnation of Christ and, on the other, to the Gnostic at 
his entrance into the noetic realm. 

In describing the candlestick and the table, Clement returns to his 
Philonic source. Following his usual method, he then continues with a 
Christological interpretation; the candlestick signifies the outward 
appearance of the cross, which is interpreted as the enlightenment that 
the believers receive through the ministry of the highest spiritual beings. 
The position of the table and the shew-breads signify the assembly of the 
spiritual body and the terrestrial church. In describing the ark and the 
golden figures, the Philonic scheme is abandoned in favor of one inspired 


92 Cf. Str. VI 125,1f.; Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 69ff.; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 18. 
93 Str. V 33,2f.; 33,4f.; 34,7; 35,5. 
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by various other sources.?* Clement tries to sketch the outlines of the 
highest spiritual spheres through allegorical interpretations. The terms in 
which he approaches this lofty subject are tentative; he cautiously offers 
various alternatives. He leaves open whether the ark with the cherubim 
signifies the ogdoas or God. In any case (màńv), as Clement puts it, it 
represents eternal rest in its various aspects, and the individual parts of 
the cherubim, in turn, have symbolic meanings related to this idea. 

The high priest’s robe, the second part of Clement’s description, 
initially does not have a Philonic background. The stones on the breast 
and shoulders, seven in number, have a cosmological function and refer 
to creation. In an additional Christian interpretation, they signify the dif- 
ferences of the believers in rank. The melodious bells allude to the arrival 
of Christ, and the golden hat is connected simultaneously with the head 
and the power of Christ. 

This idea is pushed further; Christ is mentioned in all his ‘head’ func- 
tions: as head of the church, head of law and prophets, head of creation 
and head of the universe. God is mentioned as the head of Christ, a rela- 
tionship that remains quite vague in Clement and that is usually 
expressed through biblical quotations, here one from St. Paul.” Only 
from fr. 2.12 onward does Philo come to the surface again. The borrow- 
ing is followed by an interpretation that brings out the unity of the Bible. 
The law, the prophets and the apostles are all put under the ‘head’ of 
Christ, who has inspired the word of the Scripture as a whole. 


3.3 Philo’s immediate influence on Clement seems to be restricted to 
providing formal guidelines. While Clement passes over some of what he 
encounters along these guidelines, he stops at a few points of interest, 
which he adapts in an abbreviate, sketchy fashion. 


Thus the borrowings fall into three blocks: 
a) Str. V 32,2-33,3 


b) Str. V 34,8-35,3 
c) Str. V 38,2-38,4 


Other references indicated by Stählin, like etymologies and com- 
monplaces, are too vague to be considered valid parallels. 


Clement takes over a few cosmological elaborations without placing the 
same emphasis on them that his source had. He remodels Philo's 


% p. 350 1. 3: de BodAovtat tec. 
p. 350 1. 3-4: exe, Smep gökhov. 
p. 350 1. 17: épunvederan. 

p. 350 1. 17-18: ette...ette. 

35 | Cor. 11:3. 
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cosmology in a Christological, Gnostic and eschatological sense; in the 
various concluding allegories, there is a continuous concern with the 
history of salvation. From these allegories we can infer Clement’s own 
interests in the temple’s furnishings and the high priest’s vestments. 
They are centered on two complementary themes that form two sides of 
the same coin: the incarnation of Christ and the rise of the Gnostic to the 
higher regions. This higher realm is at times described according to the 
Gnostic perspective as ceaseless contemplation and at times as eternal 
rest, in which the highest spiritual beings reflect the divine reality. 

Clement does not seem interested in cosmology as such and for that 
reason transforms the cosmology that had been, in part, transmitted 
through Philo. The universe and the construction of the universe are 
sanctified by Christ; in this connection Clement refers implicitly to Gen. 
1:31, when he says that He (Christ) assents that what was made was good 
(Str. V 39,3).°° Ultimately, the attire of the high priest represents the 
distribution of salvation, which had been made accessible to the world 
through the logos (Christ).?? 

Apart from Philo, other influences are demonstrably present; in part 
they are acknowledged explicitly. The influence of the Apocalypse and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews color Clement's descriptions from time to 
time. Noteworthy in this connection is the absence of the idea of sacrifice 
in Clement. In both Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews it plays an 
important role; in the latter, as the unique offering of Christ himself. St. 
Paul also has a considerable importance, especially toward the end of the 
passage; the predominance of St. Paul is, however, generally 
characteristic of Clement's use of the Bible. 

Jewish or Judeo-Christian influences, furthermore, make their 
appearance; they can be identified with a certain degree of probability 
through the use of alternative versions of the Septuagint. Speculation on 
numbers is in part drawn from Philo, but some of it may also be con- 
nected with traditional Early Christian sources; these latter passages tend 
to have a somewhat artificial flavor.?? Influences from Gnostic exegesis 
may also be inferred; this material was presumably taken over from his 
opponents by Clement. 

In summary, then, Philo supplies part of the structure through which 
Clement moves, in which he lingers and from which he digresses. This 


% Cf. Str. II 53,2; VII 83,3; in this positive assessment of creation an anti-gnostic 
tendency is involved, cf. Vólker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 195; see also De Faye, Clément, p. 
256ff.; R. B. Tollinton, Alexandrine Teaching on the Universe, four lectures, 1932; Marrou, 
Paed. 1 (SChr. 70), Introd. p. 37f., 58, speaks about an anthropocentric universe. 

97 Str. V 39,2. 

% Cf. Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 240. 
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structure is a formal matter that does not determine the specific direction 
of his thought. The pole of attraction emerges clearly in the last 
paragraphs and is signalled by individual allegories throughout the whole 


passage. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE SHORT SEQUENCES 


1. Introductory remarks 


Apart from the more extended sequences that have been analyzed in the 
previous chapters, four more concise sequences are examined here. They 
are put together in this chapter not because of their content, but because 
of their size. Their subject matter is only partly related. The first and the 
last sequence deal with the problem of knowledge of God and with the 
anthropomorphic way of speaking about God found in the Bible. The 
second sequence describes the ascent of the Gnostic soul on its way to 
contemplation; this passage presents an extensive disquisition on 
numbers and is characterized by a strongly ethical tone. The third 
sequence deals with the Gnostic soul in its relationship to God. All these 
passages have in common that they are built on biblical texts that had 
already been used by Philo. 

The approach to the individual passages is similar to that of the 
preceding chapters. First a translation is given, which is followed by a 
schematic overview. The individual units are then analyzed within the 
context in which they appear. Finally, the two authors are compared. A 
more general conclusion like those provided in previous chapters was not 
feasible given the diversity of the material in this section. 


1.2 Overview of the passages 


2.1 Str. II 5,3-6,4 — Post. 5-18 

2.2 Str. II 46,2-52,4 — Congr. 83-106; Post. 22-29 
2.3 Str. V 67,4-68,3 — Sacr. 95-100 

2.4 Str. V 71,5-74,1(4) — Post. 14-20; Somn. I 63-66 


2 Individual passages 


2.1 Str. II 5,3-6,4 - Post. 5-18 


II 5,1 ‘‘Accordingly, the Barbarian philosophy, which we follow, is 
really perfect and true. So it is said in the book of Wisdom: ‘For he himself 
has given me the unerring knowledge of things, to know the constitution 
of the world’, and so forth, down to ‘and the natural properties of roots’. 
Among all these he comprehends natural science, which deals with all the 
things that have come into being in the world of sense. 
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II 5,2 And in continuation he alludes also to the spiritual things, when 
he continues: ‘What is hidden or manifest I have known; for wisdom, the 
artificer of all things, taught me’. You have in brief the program of our phi- 
losophy. 

II 5,3 The learning of these branches, when pursued with right conduct, 
leads through wisdom, the artificer of all things, to the Ruler of all, something 
that is difficult to grasp and apprehend, since it always recedes and withdraws from 
him who pursues it. 

II 5,4 But he who is far off has come very near, oh ineffable marvel: ‘I 
am a God who draws near’, says the Lord. He is remote in essence, for how 
could what is begotten have ever approached the Unbegotten, but very near 
in power, by which he holds all things in his embrace. 

II 5,5 ‘Shall one do things in secret, and shall I not see him?’, Scripture 
says, for the power of God is always present, taking hold of us through the 
faculty of contemplation, beneficence and instruction. 

II 6,1 Whence Moses, convinced that God is never to be known by 
human wisdom, says: “Show yourself to me’ and he is pressed to enter into the 
darkness, where God’s voice was, that is into the inaccessible and invisible conceptions 
of the Existent. For God is not in darkness or in space but above both space and time 
and pecularities of created things. 

II 6,2 Wherefore neither is he ever in some particular part, since he contains all 
and is not himself contained by anything, either by limitation or by section. 
II 6,3 For ‘what house will you build to me says the Lord’. But he has 
not even built one for himself, since he cannot be contained, and though 
heaven be called his throne, not even thus is he contained, but he rests 
delighted in the creation. 

II 6,4 It is clear then that the truth has been hidden from us and if that 
has been already shown by one example, we shall establish it little after by 
several more.’’! 


1 Str. II 5,1-6,4: À u£v obv B&pBapos grrocopia, fiv neßenonev ueis, tekela tH Over xai 
Ann. ensi yoöv iv tH Lopi ‘‘adtog váp uot Sédeoxev Tv Övrwv vvóotv dheud, elSévor 
abotaciww xócuou'' xai tà EEG čwç ''xoi Ouvápeig dılav.’’ dv todtoig ğnaoı thy quotxty 
dumeptetdnge Becoplav thv xarà tov alahnrov xdcpov &návtov tæv yeyovótwv. 

5,2: EENS dt xal nepi t&v vontóv alvirtera BU. dv Enáyer: ‘Boa té tott xpuntà xal eupavij 
Eyvavı A yap návtwv texvitic £(baEÉ ue copia.” Exerc Ev Bpayet tò Endyyehga Tijs xab’ fiuc 
ptÀooogtas. 

5,3: dváyer dè 4 tovtwv wdOnors, peta dpbiic moArtelac doxndetoa, Sia cii; návtwv texvitido¢ 
coptas Ent tov Ayepóva tod navtóç, duokkwróv tt xpňua xal Svafipatov, EEavaxmpoüv dei xoi 
nóppw &pıotáuevov tod Ouoxovtoc. 

5,4: 6 dt aùtòç paxpav dv eyyut&tw Beßnxev, Dada Xppntov: ‘Beds eyyilwv iyo,” qnoi 
xóptoc* nóppw pv xat’ oùstav (rs yàp &v ovveyyioat not tò yevvnròv d&yew7tw;), Eyyuraro 
òè Buvóper, Tj tà návta eyxexdAmotar. 

5,5: “el noros tig xpÓpa’’, qnot, ‘t, xai oùx exddouar adtév;’’ xai 57) mápsotiw cel tH te 
ênonvuxij tH te evepyetixy] tH te madevtixny Antonevn Tiv Suvdper Sivas tod ðeoð. 

6,1: Bev ó Mwvoñç oünore dvOpwrivy copie yvwabhoesdar tov Bev memercpévoc, "iugávioóv 
got ceautov’’ onal xal “els tov yvdqov’’, ob Tiv À pwvh tod Beot, elceAOetv Bıdlerar, toutéotiv 
el tag Köbtoug xai derdets nepi tod övrog Evvotag: où yàp iv yvóp f| tón ó Bede, AAA’ óntpávo 
xai tónov xai ypóvov xai tig Tav yeyovórwv lölöentog. 

6,2: 8:6 088’ iv pépet xaraylveral mote Äte meptéxwv où neprexópevog À xaxà Óptapóv tiva f| xarà 
ånotouńv. 

6,3: ‘‘notov yap olxov olxodouyaerté potr; Aéyer xbptoc: AAN” obdE Eau dxodóunoev &xdpntos 
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Schematic overview 


Str. II 5,3 — Post. 18 (paraphrase with literal elements) 
Str. 115,45)  — Post. 20 (reminiscence) 

Str. II 6,1 — Post. 16 (biblical quotation) 

Str. II 6,1 — Post. 14 (biblical quotation and continuation) 
Str. II 6,2 — Post. 7 (quasi-literal citation) 

Str. II 6,3-4 — . Post 5 (reminiscence) 


Philo, Post. 1-24 


At the beginning of De Posteritate, Philo takes as his point of departure 
Genesis, 4:16a ‘‘Cain went out from the face of God’’. He rejects an 
anthropomorphic and overly literal interpretation of the ‘face’ of God 
(Post. 1-4). Similarly, he takes up the spatial implications of the passage; 
any 'place' of God does not have a three-dimensional locus because God 
contains everything and is not contained by anything (Post. 5-7)? a 
figurative interpretation is clearly necessary (Post. 7). Alluding to several 
biblical passages, Philo concludes that even if the wise man who is long- 
ing to see God does not fully realize this aim, the goal is sufficient in itself 
to give a foretaste of joy (Post. 21).? 

The passages are a paraphrase of Ex. 20:21; ‘‘So see him enter into 
the darkness where God was’’, a quotation from Ex. 33:13; ‘‘He says, 
show yourself to me”, and a quotation from Gen. 22:4; ‘‘He sees the 
place from afar’’. These texts give biblical shape to Philo’s Platonizing 
conception of the soul on its way to attaining knowledge of God. It 
appears that all that can be said about God's nature can be contradicted 
by an opposite conception, and yet both terms may be simultaneously 
valid. Philo works with negative terminology; for example, God is &etðńg, 
&ópaxoc and dodparog. Yet examined more closely, his approach is really 
more antithetical than negative. 

The nature of the universe is included in these conceptions of God and 
has an integral relationship to them. For example, in Post. 6-7 he says: 
**Yet God has left nothing empty...but has completely filled all things; 


dv, x&v ‘6 oùpavòs Üpóvoc'' adtod Aéyntat, 08’ obte mepréxeta, Enavanaderaı ÖE vepróp.evoc 


th Bnprovpyig. 
6,4: ÒfjÀov oüv huv Enixexpdpbant thy dhhberav, I xai EE évóc mapadetypatos Mon Séderxtar, 
pxpdv 8° Öotepov xai Sia mretdveov rapaathoopev. 

2 Cf. Philo, Conf. 136; Somn. I 185; Past. Hermae 26 (Mand. 1,1), SChr. 53bis p. 144; 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. TV 20,2 (Hermas); Dem. 4; Clement, Str. VI 39,3 as quotation from 
Kerugma Petrou, E. Klostermann, Apocrypha I (Kleine Texte 30), p. 13-16; Orig., Dial. c. 
Her. 2, 12; cf. W. R. Schoedel, Enclosing not Enclosed, the early Christian doctrine of 
God, in Early Christian Literature and the Classical Tradition (in hon. R. M. Grant), 1979, 
p. 75-85; G. L. Prestige, God in patristic Thought, 1936, p. 32-33. 

3 See Colson V, p. 586 par. 7. 
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...he contains everything and is not himself contained by anything.” In 
Post. 14: ‘‘For the cause of all is not in the darkness, nor locally in any 
place at all, but high above both place and time. For he has placed all 
creation under his control, and is contained by nothing but transcends 
all’’. In Post. 19: ‘‘... whereas the heavenly bodies as they go past moving 
objects are themselves in motion, God who outstrips them all, is 
motionless...he is at once close to us and far from us’’. 

God's nature is impossible to fathom, even with a purely spiritual 
approach. Yet Philo speaks of other means of apprehending God beyond 
speculative knowledge: namely, through his powers (Post. 14,20) and 
through the divine words (Post. 18). By these powers, which Philo 
describes as formative (mointixd¢) and corrective (xoAaocfjptoc), God takes 
hold of mankind. Contact with God may be obtained both through the 
creation of the cosmos and through the law; he is accessible and nearby, 
but an absolute knowledge is not possible, and in this respect he is 
remote. 


Clement, Str. II 5-6 


The perfect truthfulness of the B&pBapoc quAocogía is exemplified with 
citations from the book of Wisdom. This truth encompasses knowledge 
of both sensible and spiritual reality. Wisdom connected with the right 
course of conduct leads ultimately to God. Following the quotations from 
Philo's De Posteritate, Clement declares that it is impossible to reduce God 
to a concept. Yet he is present in power and is therefore very near but 
concealed. The idea of the proximity of God is reinforced by a quotation 
from Jer. 23:23: “I am a God at hand and not a God far off.” This 
power manifests itself in three ways: through contemplation, beneficence 
and instruction. 

In these borrowings Clement orients himself on three biblical quota- 
tions in Philo; the texts are Ex. 20:21, 33:13 and Gen. 22:4. Clement 
replaces the last, which had been the centerpiece of the discussion of 
God's proximity and distance, with Jer. 23:23 (see above), and he adds 
the next verse, Jer. 23:24. This substitution may well have a purpose 
here. It certainly downplays God's remoteness and stresses his closeness 
and tends to give this emphasis to the whole discussion. When the issue 
of God's dwelling place comes up in the course of this discussion, Cle- 
ment gives as an illustration Is. 66:1, a text that has been quoted in Acts 
7:49; Philo himself does not quote the Bible here. According to the posi- 
tion of A&yeı xóptoc, the text seems to be brought in via Acts.* 


* Cf. Str. V 74,5; on the contrary, Str. V 124,1. 
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To the material that he borrows from Philo Clement links a theme of 
his own: namely, the hidden character of truth. This theme is not iden- 
tical with the hiddenness of God and the impossibility of apprehending 
the nature of God. Clement here assumes the latter as essentially self- 
evident (Str. V 5,4; 5,5). The concealment of truth is related to the 
imperfection of human knowledge. In addition, it has the paedagogical 
intention of training and stimulating a person who makes the effort to 
learn the truth.? 


As appears from the schematic overview, these parts of Stromateis II 5 and 
6 follow a sequence in borrowing from Philo. The first two phrases, 18- 
20, function as a unity, while the others are traversed in reverse order. 
This time Clement evidently did not go forward through his scroll of De 
Posteritate but turned it backwards. 

Clement has chosen Philo as one jumping-off point from which to 
develop his thoughts, first, on how the human soul comes to God through 
wisdom and, second, on how to articulate the concept of God. He moves 
along the biblical markers seeded throughout Philo. He compresses 
Philo's elaboration and reinforces it with other biblical texts. The prox- 
imity of God is stressed more strongly than the idea of his remoteness; 
in this instance, remoteness is equivalent to the unknowability of God's 
nature, which is tacitly understood by Clement (Str. II 5,4; 5,5). 

In these borrowings, the biblical texts are partially wrapped in scraps 
of Philonic elaboration. Some subtle alterations are made to the wording 
of this skimpy packaging; in Philo (Post. 20; cf. Post. 14), the powers 
through which God reaches mankind are in the plural (Suvépets); Cle- 
ment, on the other hand, adapts this as a singular power of God (90vaquc) 
(Str. II 5,4; cf. Str. V 71,5). In another case, when Moses enters the cloud 
of darkness in which God is present (Post. 14), Clement changes ‘God’ 
into the ‘voice of God’ (Str. II 6,1). Again, Philo describes God as zò at- 
tov (Post. 14); Clement alters this to ó cóc (Str. II 6,1).5 

Basically, both of them are working around the same issue: how to 
attain God by wisdom or knowledge. A shift appears when Clement 
infuses his own theme of the hidden character of the truth, an aspect of 
the problem that is entirely missing in this context in Philo. 


2.2 Str. II 46,2-52,4 - Congr. 83-106 
Post. 22-29 


II 46,1 ‘‘To these three activities therefore, our philosopher attaches 
himself: first, contemplation; second, the performance of the precepts; 


5 Str. II 5,2; 6,4; 7,3; 8,1. 
6 Cf., however, Str. V 71,5, where Clement does take over npötov atttov. 
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third, the training of good men; these in concurrence, form the Gnostic. 
Whenever one of them is missing, knowledge limps. 

II 46,2 Whence the Scripture says divinely: "And the Lord spoke to Moses, 
saying, speak to the sons of Israel and you shall say to them, I am the Lord your God. 
II 46,3 You shall not act according to the customs of the land of Egypt, in which 
you have dwelt, and you shall not act according to the customs of the land of Canaan, 
into which I bring you; 

II 46,4 and in their usages you shall not walk. You shall perform my judgements 
and keep my precepts and walk in them: I am the Lord your God. 

II 46,5 And you shall keep all my commandments and do them. The man that does 
them shall live in them; I am the Lord your God’. 

II 47,1 Whether then Egypt and the land of Canaan be the symbol of the 
world and of deceit or of passions and vice, the saying shows us what must 
be abstained from and what, being divine and not wordly, must be 
observed.’’” 


II 49,3 “For the highest demonstration to which we have alluded as an 
objective acquired by understanding, produces faith by the adducing and 
opening up of the Scriptures to the souls of those who desire to learn; this 
might well be knowledge. 

II 49,4 For if what is adduced in order to prove the point at issue is 
assumed to be true, as being divine and prophetic, manifestly the conclu- 
sion arrived at by inference from it will consequently be inferred truly, and 
rightly for us the demonstration might well be knowledge? 

II 50,1 When then the memorial of the celestial and divine food was commanded 
to be consecrated in the golden pot, it was said, ’The omer was the tenth of the three 
measures’. For by the three measures are indicated three means of judgement in 
ourselves; sensation for objects of sense, language for spoken things, both names and 
words, and the mind for intellectual objects. 

II 50,2 The Gnostic, therefore, will abstain from errors in language and 
thought and sensation and action, having heard that ‘he who looks in lust 
has committed adultery’, and reflecting that ‘blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God’, and knowing this, ‘that not what enters into the 
mouth defiles but that what comes forth by the mouth defiles the man; for 
out of the heart proceed thoughts’. 


7 Str. II 46,1-47,1: Tptöv tolvuv todtew dvréxetat ó uedands prióoopos, npætov uiv tis 
Oewplas, Sedtepov dE vfi; töv évtoAGy emtehécews, tpltov dvipdv dyahav xatacxeviic: & 5) 
auveldövra tov yvmarıxöv Emitelei. 6 tt Ò’ Gv evden toútwv, Kwheber và cj; Yvootox. 

46,2: 5bev Betas h ypaph prot ‘‘xat elmev xbptog xpóc Mwvoñv Aéywv: A&Ansov tots vioiç 
"Iopanı xoi epets npòs adtotc: yà xóptoc 6 Beds Sudv: 

46,3: xata <td> emirndedpata fic Alyörtou, ev fj xarwoxhoare Ev Ùt, où zouhoerte: xal xarà 
tà exitndeduata vfi; Xava&v, els Av byw etokyw buds Exei, où morhoete: 

46,4: xai tots vou(p.ot atv où mopetcecbe tà xpinaté gov noroete xai ta Tpootáyuatá uou 
pukdbeode, ropevectar Ev adtoic: yà xúprog ó Otóc ouv. 

46,5: xai puàáțeocle navıa xà mooothypaté pov, xai nouhoete abt&. 6 notfoag aùrà &vOpwmog 
Choetar Ev adtotc: eye xÓptog 6 Oeds budv.’’ 

47,1: ett” obv xóouou xal &nátng ette xav xai xaxtdv odpBorov Atyumtos xai fi Xavavitic 
Yi, Ov wév dpextéov, órota 68 emitySevtéov we Beta xai où xoopix&, emdetxvuar ftv tò Adytov. 

8 The optative plus & in a main clause; cf. 4 Macc. 1:1. 5. 7. 8. 10; Acts 26:29; Hort 
and Mayor p. 365-373; irrealis Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf, par. 385,1. 
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II 50,3 This is, as I think, the true and just measure according to God by which 
measurable things are measured: that is, the number ten, which com- 
prehends man, that the three above-mentioned measures point out sum- 
marily. 

II 50,4 The ten might be body and soul, the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the power of reproduction, the intellectual or the spiritual faculty 
or whatever you choose to call it. 

II 51,1 And we must, in a word, ascending above all the others stop at 
the mind, just as indeed in the universe we must go beyond the nine parts, the 
first consisting of the four elements put in one place for equal interchange, then 
the seven wandering stars plus the one that wanders not, the ninth part, to reach to 
the perfect number, which is above the nine, the tenth part, to the knowledge 
of God; to speak briefly, desiring the Creator beyond the creation. 

II 51,2 Wherefore the tithes both of the epha and of the sacrifices were 
presented to God, and the paschal feast began on the tenth day, being the 
transition from every passion and the entire realm of sense. 

II 51,3 The Gnostic is therefore fixed by faith, but he who thinks himself 
wise does not attach himself to the truth voluntarily, moved as he is by unstable 
and wavering impulses. 

II 51,4 It is therefore reasonably written; ‘Cain went forth from the face of 
God, and dwelt in the land of Naid, over against Eden’. Naid is interpreted as 'commo- 
tion’ and Eden ‘delight’; 

II 51,5 now faith and knowledge and peace are delight, from which he 
who has disobeyed is cast out, but he who thinks himself wise will not even 
begin with listening to the divine commandments; but self-taught, throwing 
off the reins, he plunges voluntarily into a billowing commotion, sinking 
down in mortal and created things from the knowledge of the uncreated, 
holding various opinions at various times. 

II 51,6 ‘Those who have no guidance fall like leaves’; reason and the 
governing principle, remaining unmoved and directing the soul, is called 
its pilot. For access to the Immutable is obtained by a truly immutable means. 

II 52,1 Thus ‘Abraham was standing before the Lord and approaching spoke’, and 
to Moses it is said: ’But (do) you stand there with me’. 

II 52,2 And the followers of Simon wish to be assimilated in manners to 
the Standing (t@ ‘Eot6t1), whom they adore. 

II 52,3 Faith, therefore, and the knowledge of the truth render the soul 
that chooses them always uniform and equable. 

II 52,4 Shifting, changing and turning away is congenial to falsehood, as 
are calmness and rest and peace to the Gnostic.’’® 


9 Str. II 49,3-52,4: 4 yap àvwtátw drdderkic, Av qvgdpeda emotnpovixty, niotiv èvtiðno 
dà tis av ypapõv mapabdceds te xal Stoibews tats tõv mavhäveıv Ópevouévov buyats, Hrs 
& ein Tos. 

49,4: el yee tà napakapıBavönevo TpÒç TÒ Untovpevov à Aaußöveran, de äv Beta övra xoi 
Toopntixe, d mov (c xai td cuunépacgua td emipepduevov adtots dxohoúlus &Anðèç 
enevexOrjcetar xal etr, Av dpbdc utv dnddertc h yvddsars. 

50,1: ‘Hvixa yoöv vfi; odpavion xai Betas tpopňç tò uvnpóouvov Ev otáuve xpve xabrepoösdar 
mpoceta&tteto, ‘td Yönop’’ qnoi ‘tò Séxatov cóv tpLdv uécpov Tiv". Ev huty yàp adtots tela 
pétpa,tpta xpithpia unvoeran, alofnars uiv aloðntõv, Acyouévwy dt <xal> òvouátwv xai 
(nte ó Adyos, vontõv dè voüc. 

50,2: ó xo(vuv yvworıxög dpéetar uèv xv xatà Aóyov xal av xatà Öukvorav xal tov xatà 
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Schematic overview: 


a) Str. TI 46,2-5 — Congr. 86 

b) Str. II 47,1 — Congr. 83 

c) Str. II 50,1 — Congr. 100 

d) Str. II 50,3 — Congr. 101* 

e) Str. II 51,1-2 E Congr. 102-106 

f) Str. II 51,3-52,1 — Post. 22-30; Cher. 12 


a) Str. II 46,2-5 - Congr. 86 


In this part of De Congressu, which is basically a commentary on Gen. 
16:1-6, Philo has reached verse 3, where Abraham, after dwelling ten 
years in the land of Canaan, takes Hagar as his wife. Philo offers the 
following interpretation; in the time of childhood we are governed by 
physical concerns, but on our way toward maturity the faculty of discern- 
ing between virtue and vice ripens. According to this moralizing scheme, 
Egypt, as country of childhood, symbolizes sense, and Canaan, as coun- 


aloðnow xai ivépyetav duaptnuátwv, dxnxows nec ‘ó (Sov npóc Erubugtav Éuolyevotv, 
AaBeov te Ev vo Gc "'uaxáptot of xafapol tH xapdig, St adtol tov Heöv Odovrat," xd&xeTvo 
iniotápevoç Ott ‘od tà elaepyópeva els td otópa xowot tov dvOpcomov, AAG tà EEepxöpeva Dux 
tod oröuarog éxetva xotwot tov &vOpwrov: èx yap fig xapdlac Eépyovrar OuxAovtouot."" 
50,3: toöt’, olua, td xarà Oedv KAndıvöv xai B(xatov pétpov, & wetpetrar tà uetpoúpevæ, 7 Tov 
&vOpwrov auvexovoa xác, Tv Ent xepahalwv ta npoeipnuéva tola EÖhkwoev uerpa. 

50,4: ein 8 &v cud te xal dux] al te nevre atoBhoeig xal tò pwvntixòv xal oncpuatixóv xoi 
TÒ Stavontixoy fj mvevpatixdy fj Onwg xai BovAer xadetv. 

51,1: xoh 88 ds Enog einetv Tv ÄÀAwv návtwv SrepavaBaivovtas exit tov vodv totacfat, dorep 
&p£Xet x&v cà xóouw tàç evvda polpag Öneprnòhoavras, npwrnv uiv thy Dux TV tesoápwv 
otorxelwv Ev ure xape xiUsuévov dà Thv onv tpontv, Emerta è Tag éntà tas nAavou£vac Thv 
ze &nAavr, iv&vny, Ent tov tédetov dprOudv tov Smepkv av ewéa, thy [dE] Sex&tyy uoipav, ent 
thy yrOow Apıxveisdan tod Oeod, cuveAÓvtt påvar metà thy xtlow tov momnthy Eruroboövrag. 
51,2: 8X todto af dexdran tod te olpı Tv te lepelwov tH Beğ mpocexouifovto, xoi À tod mhoxa 
opti dnd Sexdtyg Äpxero, navtòç náðouvç xai zavròg alofntod SidBacis oboa. 

51,3: néxnyev oöv tH moter 6 ywworxds, 6 52 olno(cogoc Excov tfi; dÀndetas ody änterar, 
&oxátot; xai dvrpútors óppaīç xexpnuévos. 

51,4: elxdteng obv yéypamtat ‘‘EEnAHev dè Káuv dd mpoceonov tod eod xai dxnoev iv yt Naid 
xarevavıı "Edéu-’’ gounvedetar dt 7j uèv Natd aóAoc, h òè "Eötu Tpuphr 

51,5: mlotig 86 xal Yvóote xai elprvn 4 tpupn, Ae 6 mapaxodcac éxB&dActat, ó è olnotaopos 
thy dpyhv 0068 éxatew Bovkerar Tv Befwv evtoAdyv, GAA’ olov adropabhs dpnvidaag els okXov 
xupavöuevov éxov eOlotata, els ta Ovntk te xal yevvnrà xataBatveov Ex tig too dyevvhrou 
ywaocews, XAXote KAdota dokátwv. 

51,6: “ols 88 uh ónápxet xuBEpvnarc, mimtovaw donep pbAAa~’’ ó Aoytouóc xal tò fiyeuovixóv 
öntauotov uévov xai xabnyodpevor vfi; duxi; xußepviiung abtijs etontar Svtwe yap dtpéntw meds 
tÒ &tpextov Å nposaywyh. 

52,1: otto ““ABpadg eaters Tiv dnévaver xuplou xoi éyyloas etmev:’’ xal t Mwvoet Avevo: 
**gà 88 adtod oth mer’ tuod.” 

52,2: of òè dugt tov Bipwva tH 'Eotót, öv oéBovow, eoporotcfar <TtÒv> tpórov BovAovrat. 
52,3: À nlorıg obv ý te yvõcıç tis dAndelas alei xatà tà aùtà xai wears Exew xatasxeváķovor 
thy Eogévnv aùtàç boyv. 

52,4: ovyyeves ÖL tõ helder geráBaorg <xai> ixtporù xal dndotacis, Gonep tH yvwotixn® 
"ipeu(a xai &váravorç xai elphvn. 
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try of adolescence, vice. The holy word, which knows exactly where the 
native land of our mortal race is located, sets before us what we should 
do and what is good. Philo drops the passage from Lev. 18:1-5 into this 
setting, and he adds that true life is the life of the person who walks in 
the judgements and ordinances of God. He concludes in Congr. 88 that 
only after a proper interval of time, expressed by ‘ten years’, can man 
profitably desire paideia. 


In Clement, the borrowed passage, which forms a quotation within a 
quotation, covers Lev. 18:1-5. The passage is identifiably from Philo 
rather than directly from the Septuagint for several reasons; it occurs in 
a series of borrowings from Philo, Clement is the only Early Christian 
writer to draw on this passage, and it has the same overall length as in 
Philo. The wording of the passage varies in minor ways from the Sep- 
tuagint in a way that also reveals the Philonic origin. In Lev. 18:5, how- 
ever, an additional influence is required to explain a variation that goes 
beyond Philo; Septuagint: & novhoag ğvðpwroç hoeta. iv adtots; Philo: 6 
novhoag adta Choetat èv adtoics; Clement: ó xotfjoag atta ğvðpwnroç Choetat 
èv aûroïg. Clement offers a combination of the two; this could simply be 
a conflation, but it also reflects a quotation of the Septuagint in the N.T.; 
in several codices of Gal. 3:12, one finds; ó òè vóuoc oùx gotiv èx mlotews, 
BAN’ 6 norhsag atta &vOpwros hoetat Ev adtotc. 


b) Str. II 47,1 - Congr. 83 


The position of this fragment has already been discussed in a). 


The biblical background plays a clear role; from this background Philo 
builds up a coherent, if variable multi-level picture. Egypt at times 
signifies 748, in other cases cya or ye@des opa; the two may also coex- 
ist.!? For Philo, Canaan signifies vice. In his description of the soul's 
passage from Egypt (the emotions) to Canaan (vice), Canaan is linked 
to adolescence.!! 


Clement gives a free reminiscence of the Philonic etymologies. He leaves 
the choice open (ette/ette); one may interpret the image either by xósuoç 
and drdrn or by xá0r, and xaxía.!? He consistently replaces Philo's word 


10 Parallels in Philo: Congr. 20 (as characteristic of the uéon nabela); Congr. 85 (as n&dog 
of childhood); Congr. 118 (revolt against God); Congr. 163f. 

!! Parallels: Congr. 81-88, 121. 

12 For a parallel within the Stromateis of the etymology Egypt equals cosmos, see Str. 
I 30,4; II 88,2; VII 40,2. 
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cóya with xóouoc, as we have seen above.!? &xéty represents an extension 
of the etymology that is not found in Philo. The explanations of names 
have been used by Clement as equivalencies that are self-evident; they 
are employed as commonplaces, often being interjected almost 
arbitrarily, and lack the freshness and functionality that they have in 
Philo's explanations. Clement starts the passages in Str. II 46,1 with a 
program of the Gnostic, whom he calls ‘our philosopher’; he is occupied 
with three activities: contemplation, performance of the precepts and for- 
ming of good men. 

The quotation from Lev. 18:1-5 has been used as reinforcement of the 
second activity, that of following precepts. Thereafter, Clement takes up 
a suggestion from the hoeta in the biblical text, and restates his Gnostic 
program. A polemical intention is perceptible; Clement seems to direct 
himself against an anti-nomistic tendency. He stresses that the law works 
for Hebrews and their neighbors, who he puts on the same level. In his 
explanation, Clement says that we ourselves are the neighbors for whom, 
as for the Hebrews, life means training and education. The law remains 
equally valid for both. The emphasis suggests that this passage derived 
from Philo is being applied with a highly contemporary significance. 

Following the divine precepts leads to the search for God and is closely 
linked to the latter (Str. II 47,4). For this effort to know God, a variety 
of terms drawn from disparate traditions, like Oewpía and èrortxh 
(&rtorhgn), are used in an almost synonymous way. A striking aspect of 
his treatment of gnosis and the Gnostic is his very tentative terminology, 
exemplified by his use of &v with the optative (see St-Fr. p. 138, ll. 12, 
13, 17 (24); p. 139, Il. 8, 11). 


c) Str. II 50,1 - Congr. 100 


After preliminary allusions to the number ten (Congr. 81 onwards), Philo 
attacks it directly in Congr. 89; the ‘crucial’ examples are given. These 
examples from the Pentateuch illustrate the perfection of the number. 
Noah was the tenth descendant from Adam; Abraham appeared as the 
tenth warrior against the nine kings, and a tithe was presented as a 
thank-offering for his victory (Congr. 90-93). Thus, according to Philo, 
the number of ten is connected with God and the number nine with the 
mortal human race. 

He digresses on the subject of the tithe; a tenth part of all first-fruits 
is an obligatory offering; this injunction applies to everything the earth 
has to offer, whether animals or fruit, and, in an original development, 


15 see p. 35. 
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also to whatever lives in mankind, whether sensible or spiritual. As one 
of his examples of the number ten, Philo quotes Ex. 16:36; ‘‘The gomor 
was the tenth part of three measures.’’ Philo gives life to this seemingly 
obscure metrological formula by relating it, as a kind of corollary, to the 
divine mandate to preserve the manna in a golden jar, which had occur- 
red nearby (Ex. 16:32ff.). On this basis he is able to construct a powerful 
allegory; the three measures of fine flour signify things of sense, of speech 
and of thought, of which, as it were, a tithe has to be offered (Congr. 
100-101). 


Clement's excerpt from this material forms a nearly literal quotation 
centered on Ex. 16:36. Some minor alterations are made to the Philonic 
component: turning tò pvquetov into tò uvnuócuvov, changing xa@tepodto 
into xabtepoösdar because of the requirements of the grammatical con- 
struction, and making changes in the word order. Clement abbreviates 
on his way and gives an interpretation: èv jutv yàp adtots zpla wétpa, tote 
XPITH OLA UNVvETaL,.... 

After a digression about pistis, gnosis and apodeixis (Str. II 48-49), in 
which the tone is strongly colored by a display of philosophical argumen- 
tation,!* this Philonic borrowing is dropped very abruptly into the verbal 
flow. Any reader must be completely mystified by the relationship it has 
to the preceding section. The only relationship, in fact, seems to be that 
Clement is quoting in sequence from Philo’s De Congressu and feels 
prompted to resume the process at this point. 

He then develops the borrowing independently by interpreting the 
senses, language and mind in an ethical way; the Gnostic has to refrain 
from transgressions in sensation, speech and thought as well as in overt 
action. This line of thought is reinforced by some evangelical texts (Mt. 
5:8.28; 15: 11. 18). 


d) Str. II 50,3 - Congr. 101 


For the contents of this passage of De Congressu, see the previous section (c). 


Clement has compressed phrases from two of Philo’s sentences into one 
of his own. Based on the text of Ex. 16:36, Clement first mentions the 
number three and then passes over to ten, the perfect number. He main- 
tains that the latter binds a human being together, and he designates as 
man’s ten constituent parts the body, soul, five senses, language, pro- 


14 For the terminology cf. J. C. M. van Winden, Le commencement du dialogue entre 
la foi et la raison, in Kyrtakon (Mél. J. Quasten), 1970, I, p. 205-213; Osborn, Philosophy, 
p. 146ff. 
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creation and spiritual faculties. In Str. VI 134,2, the anthropological 
treatment of the number ten is modified slightly; man’s components are 
the five senses, speech, procreation, the spiritual faculty infused at the 
creation, the reasoning part of the soul and, last and tenth, the distinctive 
character of the holy spirit that comes through faith. In this latter 
passage, soul and body are missing, and spiritual faculties are more 
strongly articulated. 


Comparison between Philo and Clement c) and d) 


With the help of various biblical texts,!5 Philo gives a dossier on the 
number ten; his examples are not always easy to understand, but they 
are in some sense interrelated. They are at least a selection of texts of the 
Bible connected both with this number and with tithing. He then links 
man's faculties to these concepts. From ais0not, Aóyoç and voös, the last 
also termed ‘man inside man’ or ‘the immortal within the mortal’ (Congr. 
97), have to be offered tithes to God, who gives fertility to reason. 

He thus applies the biblical examples as stepping stones in a 
theological movement that follows the reciprocal relationship of man and 
God, who is assimilated to the number ten. Divine generosity must be 
answered through ritual gratitude and honor in both the material and the 
spiritual sense. The interpretation extends the rules of the law 
theologically, and therefore lacks a purely ethical component in spite of 
the many imperatives affirmed. 


In Clement, the connections between the biblical quotations and the 
interpretation are strained to the limit. Only with the text of Philo in the 
background is it possible to retrace the jumps in thought, especially that 
from the number three to the number ten. Clement interprets three by 
aloßnaıc, Aöyog and voos, and he links them with sins (&gapthgara); in 
doing this, he gives a strong ethical accent to his treatment. The perfect 
number ten, moreover, is linked to mankind, which is held together by 
ten elements. These different foci make it clear that the liturgical and 
theological interpretation of Philo is replaced by a more ethical and 
anthropological interest. 


e) Str. II 51,1-2 - Congr. 102-106 


On the basis of two biblical texts (Ex. 29:40; Lev. 6:13) in which a tithe 
of flour is prescribed for offering, Philo gives an ‘explication raisonnée’ 


15 Ex. 16:36; 29:40; Lev. 6:13. 
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of the numbers ten and nine. Ten indicates once more perfection and the 
sphere of God while nine represents the world of sense. To reach this per- 
fect number and to worship God, the number nine has to be surpassed. 
He connects the numbers to cosmology. The universe is composed of 
nine parts, of which heaven has eight: the planets, of which one is 
motionless while the other seven move through space. The ninth part is 
formed by three natural elements that are connected: namely, earth, 
water and air. Most people honor the nine parts and the world that is 
formed from them, but he who reaches perfection honors God, the tenth, 
who is above the nine and is their maker. 

In Congr. 106 he begins a new series of examples that elucidates the 
meaning of ten, in this case without connecting it with tithing. He starts 
with the Passover (&oxa), which he interprets as the passover of the soul 
crossing from the realm of sense and passion to the tenth, which is the 
realm of the mind and of God. The biblical background of this example 
is Exodus 12:3, in which the sacrifice of a young sheep on the tenth day 
of the month is prescribed. 


In Clement, the passage consists of a paraphrase of his Philonic example. 
Various words or groups of words are taken over unaltered or with only 
minor variations, like trepavaBatvovtag (-tes in Philo); tag éntà «à 
Thavwwévas Thv te drAavi évatny (different order in Philo); tov Órepdvw 
t&v êvvéa; Sta toto; mavtds máÜouc xai mavtds alcbytod SiaB&ors. Some- 
times Clement substitutes equivalents within the Philonic matrix: for 
example, xtioıg (£pyov in Philo); thv tony tponńv (uta ovyyévera tporàç in 
Philo); xotnths (texvitng in Philo). Units that are spread out in different 
sentences in Philo are compressed to one single phrase in Clement. 
Significant distortions occur because of this telescoping, as in the treat- 
ment of the Passover. In Philo, it had heralded a new and discrete series, 
while Clement attaches it almost as it were absent-mindedly to the 
previous material and then drops it abruptly without the development it 
had had in Philo. 

A shift in meaning occurs in his use of téAetog. In Philo, it indicates 
the perfect human being, who in contrast with the mass honors God, the 
tenth. Clement does not take céAetov as referring to man but attaches it 
to &ptðuóv, the perfect number ten. The perfect ten does not correspond 
directly to God, as it had on various occasions in Philo, but instead to 
reaching the knowledge of God. Another alteration occurs in the descrip- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Philo starts with the stars and descends to 
the earthly elements: earth, water and air. Clement, on the contrary, 
rearranges the order; he starts explicitly (np@tnv èv thy) with the lowest 
unit, which he subdivides into four unspecified units that we can easily 
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reconstruct as earth, water, air and fire, and then proceeds in ascending 
order. 


In general then, Philo describes the universe as nine-partite in descen- 
ding order from celestial to terrestrial; the perfect man jumps over this 
hierarchy in a contrary, ascending movement to the tenth position. The 
numbers ten and one form a pairing because the tenth is simultaneously 
the perfect multiplicity and the One, namely the Creator. Clement 
describes the world in an ascending line, beyond which mankind rises, 
without mentioning a descent. The image of the reciprocal movement 
and the equalization of one and ten is, therefore, dispensed with. He does 
mention the Creator, but does not give him the qualification of wdvos. 
God, moreover, as ultimate objective is displaced by the knowledge of 


God. 


f) Str. II 51,3-52,1 - Post. 22-28; Cher. 12 


f1) Str. II 51,3 — Post. 22 

f2) Str. II 51,4 — Post. 1; Cher. 12 
f3) Str. II 51,5 — Post. 25 

f4) Str. II 51,6 — Post. 27b 

f5) Str. II 52,1 — Post. 27a 

f6) Str. II 52,1-4 — Post. 28-30 


The treatise De Posteritate begins with a quotation from Gen. 4:16: ‘‘And 
Cain went out from the face of God and dwelt in the land of Naid over 
against Eden.” In Post. 22ff., Philo interprets the country to which Cain 
is going as ‘tossing’. He compares this state (in both senses of the word) 
with a person who is dependent on wavering and unsettled impulses like 
a ship that is tossing at the mercy of the stormy sea. He then moves on 
to a favorite theme that God stands firmly and represents rest, while crea- 
tion, on the other hand, is subject to continuous movement and change. 

He continues to elaborate the theme with other biblical quotations 
(Deut. 28:65,66; 21:23) that are connected by an emphasis on the verb 
to hang (xpesu&vvupt), which is connected with floating, unstable condi- 
tions. Man is described in his ambiguity; the foolish man (&ppwv) is 
directed towards creation, always on the move without a fixed principle, 
while the man of worth is inclined to God, the unchanging one. By way 
of other biblical texts that share an emphasis on the word to stand (totnut) 
(Gen. 18:22; Deut. 5:31), Moses and Abraham are taken as examples for 
the steadfast soul who has access to the unchanging God and who stands 
close to the divine power. 


From a technical point of view, Clement's borrowings consist of three 
disconnected fragments that are almost literal quotations (f1, f3, f4) and 
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three literal quotations that contain a biblical text (f2, f5, f6). Generally 
Clement follows the order of his source, but one disruption occurs in f2, 
where he jumps backwards in a way that has on occasion been seen else- 
where.!® He introduces the beginning of Philo’s treatise (Post. 1 / Gen. 
4:16) as a clarification of the previous quotation, which thereby receives 
its necessary setting. It is as if he suddenly realized that material he had 
omitted was, in fact, essential. Unlike Post. 1, Clement continues the 
biblical quotation with the etymologies of the names Naid and Eden. 
These etymologies do occur elsewhere in De Posteritate, including a 
passage a few lines later, but only in another book of Philo, Cher. 12, are 
they directly linked with this biblical text, and Clement’s treatment here 
may have ultimately been inspired by it. 

Clement makes a few alterations. He replaces mpédcod0¢ with mpo- 
aaywyh, and he leaves out duxfj, which had been connected with 
Atpentw,!” and Beóv, which had been connected to tov &tpextov; instead 
of the latter he fills in with tò &tpentov. As a result, the remains of Philo’s 
sentence are more apophtegmatic and neutral in character. In addition 
to these literal quotations, characteristic words from De Posteritate are also 
scattered through the passage: Str. II 51,5/ Post. 22, xvuawduevov; Str. II 
51,6 / Post. 22, &xtorotov; Str. II 52,4 / Post. 29, uexáaotw; Str. II 52,4 
/ Post. 23,24,28 hpegia; Str. II 52,4 / Post. 24, dvánavarg; Str. II 52,2 / Post. 
23, tæ ‘Eotétt. Other words recall De Posteritate only somewhat less 
specifically: Str. II 51,3 / Post. 22,24 olnoícogoc/&gpov, paökos; Str. II 52,4 
/ Post. 28, yvwottxd¢/snovdatoc. Similar images may occur, like Str. II 
51,6, which can be compared with the end of Post. 22. The diction of the 
whole passage is evidently inspired by these parts of Philo. 

From the point of view of the content, the dependency is just as strong. 
Clement begins with the statement that the Gnostic is fixed through faith; 
the fool, on the contrary, does not have a grip on the truth, and he is 
therefore moved hither and thither. The scheme of loose and fixed, con- 
nected with a double-sided image of man is taken over from Philo. The 
limits to the dependency are, however, just as evident; after establishing 
the double-sided anthropological scheme, Clement moves off on his own. 
He is not so interested in spinning out the contrast between God and 
creation or in describing God as unchangeable and the ‘standing’ one 
(Post. 23 «à éota&tt, Eotws). 

A bit further on (Str. II 52,2) Clement applies this latter term to a 
totally different context when he says that the followers of a certain 
Simon adore the ‘Standing’ (‘Eotw¢), to whom they want to be 


16 see p. 107. 
17 L reads &tpéxtwe. 
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assimilated. The concept of assimilation can also be found in Philo (Post. 
23); apparently Clement came across this association in reading Philo but 
did not adapt it to God within a contrast of God and the human soul but 
to a sectarian movement.!® Once again Clement’s attention seems to 
move in an almost capricious way. The effect is evidently connected with 
his associative way of thinking. Because we have the text of Philo at hand 
we can retrace some of the verbal basis for Clement’s intellectual 
acrobatics. 


There is, of course, a basic tension created by the different orientation 
of Clement and his source; Clement’s interest is clearly directed to man 
and not to God. If he refers to God it is almost incidental and connected 
with the two biblical quotations, Gen. 18:22; Deut. 5:31, that he has 
taken over from Philo. 

It is worth noting that the two other biblical quotations in Philo are not 
quoted by Clement. In these texts the crucial word is xpeu&vvun (to hang 
or to be uncertain), which is used as a term of calamitous misfortune: 
Deut. 28:(65),66; ''your life shall be hanging before your eyes”, and 
Deut. 21:23; “he who hangs on a tree is cursed of God." We may 
assume that there are serious grounds for a Christian author to avoid 
mentioning these texts in this kind of setting. They (or one of them) had 
been incorporated in an already-traditional collection of testimonia in 
which the word xpegávvogt plays a significant role. Daniélou has shown 
how this collection had given new dimensions to the theology of 
salvation.!? 

Within the Philonic scheme fixed/loose, Clement focuses primarily on 
mankind and its choice, which is directed toward the ascent to God. This 
ascent is made possible by faith and knowledge (yvdéotc) of the truth. 
These two combine to give stability to the soul. Philo's contrast between 
God and creation turns in Clement to the opposition between gnosis and 
false gnosis. Philo's emphasis on the concept of God is shifted to the 
Gnostic or the Gnostic soul. 


18 A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums, 1884, repr. 1963, p. 181ff; H. 
Waitz, Simon Magus in der altchristlichen Literatur, in ZNtW 5 (1904), p. 141; for the 
concept of standing and stability see: M. A. Williams, The immovable race (Nag Hammadi 
Studies, vol. 29), 1985; the standing one and Simon Magus: Lampe s. v. orn A 1b; 
J. M. A. Salles-Dabadi, Recherches sur Simon le Mage, [CRB 10] (1969); J. Fossum, 
The name of God and the angel of the Lord, 1985, p. 121. 

1? See also Gal. 3:13; cf. Str. V 72,3; J. Daniélou, Typologie et allégorie chez Clément 
d' Alexandrie, in StPatr. IV (TU 79), 1961, p. 52ff.; E. des Places, Un théme platonicien 
dans la tradition patristique; le juste crucifié, in StPatr IX, 3 (TU 94), 1966, p. 30-40; 
W. C. van Unnik, Der Fluch des Gekreuzigten; Deut. 21,23 in der Deutung Justins des 
Martyrers, in Theologia Crucis-Signum Crucis (Festschr. E. Dinkler), 1979, p. 483-499. 
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2.3 Str. V 67,4-68,3 - Sacr. 95-100 


V 67,1 ‘‘Now the sacrifice which is acceptable to God is unwavering 
detachment from the body and its passions. This is the real, true piety. 
V 67,2 And it might be that, on this account, philosophy is rightly called 
by Socrates the practise of death. For he who neither employs his eyes in 
the exercise of thought nor draws anything from his other senses, but uses 
pure mind itself to apprehend things, practises the true philosophy. 

V 67,3 This is, then, the import of the five years of silence prescribed by 
Pythagoras, which he enjoined on his disciples: that, abstracting themselves 
from the objects of sense, they might with the mind alone contemplate the 
Deity...It was from Moses that the eminent Greeks drew these 
philosophical tenets. 

V 67,4 For he commands burnt offerings to be skinned and divided into parts. For 
the Gnostic soul must be consecrated to the light, stript of the hide of mat- 
ter, devoid of the frivolousness of the body and of all the passions, which are 
acquired through vain and lying opinions, and divested of the lusts of flesh. 

V 68,1 But most men, clothed with what is perishable like snails,?° and rolled 
all round in a ball in their excesses, like hedgehogs, entertain the same ideas of the 
blessed and immortal God as of themselves. 

V 68,2 But it has escaped their notice, though they be near us, that God 
has bestowed on us ten thousand things in which He does not share: birth, being 
Himself unborn; food, He wanting nothing; and growth, He being always equal; and 
long life and happy death, He being immortal and incapable of growing old. 

V 68,3 Therefore let no one imagine that hands and feet, mouth and eyes, 
going in and coming out, anger and threats are said by the Hebrews to be pas- 
sions of God. By no means! But that some of these expressions are used more 
sacredly in an allegorical sense, which, as the discourse proceeds, we shall 
explain at the proper time.’’?! 


20 Philo here chooses an unfortunate image, since the snail is clad in a highly perma- 
nent shell. 

21 Str. V 67,1-68,3: Ovola dè fj tH Oe dexth copatds te xal tæv tovtov naldv 
àuetavóntoç Ywptopós. h dAndhs xà Sver BeoofBera ocn. 
67,2: xai u xt elxdtws usAécn Oavárou ux Toto elpntat tH Zwxpóter h prrocopta: 6 yap hte 
thy öh naparıdEuevog Ev xà Stavoetofar ute tivà Tv mv alobyjcewv epedxduevoc, &X)* 
abt xabae® T vi toig mpdypacw ivvovxévov Thv dnf prrocopiav pÉTerow. 
67,3: todto dpa BovAetor xoi tH Ilubayópg A tis mevtaetiag our, fjv tots Yvmplporg 
mapeyyvd, c Òh drootpapévtes t&v aloÔntöv QU tH vo tò Oetov Erontebotev. ** mapa 
Mauetws voraöra pihocopicavtes of Tv "EAANVWv d&xpor. 
67,4: npootdoseı yap ‘tà dAoxavtmpata delpavras els nein dtaveima’’, ered yuuviy tis 
jug dopäs Yevouévny thy yuwotixty duyhw dvev vfi cwpatixiic phvaplag xal tov rav 
névtwv, Soa meptmorodaw al xeval xai bevers UxoAndbers, dnodvoapévny Tag capxixcs Erubvutas, 
tà putt xabiepwBivar &véyxn. 
68,1: of dt nAeioror xàv dvdpanwv tò Bvnròv Evöuöuevor xaßdrep of xoxAlaı xal repi ta avtõv 
dxpaatag donep of Exivor oparpnòdv efhovpevor nepi tod paxaptou xoi dpldprou Beoù toradta ola 
xai nepi adtdrv Oobátovotv. 
68,2: éAnPev Ò’ adtots, x&v nAnstov fiiv thywaw, de wvpta Soa Sedmpntar Tiuiv 6 Beds, dv 
adtés duétoyos, yéveow uiv &yévntoç div, tpophv dt dwevòens dv, xai ab—qow èv loórnt dv, 
edynplav te xoi evOavactav d0dvards te xol dyhpus Ördpywv. 
68,3: 81d xai xeipas xal nóðaç xai otóua xoi bplakgods xai elsódoug xoi EE6bous xai dpyac xoi 
&ntiÀ& uù ráðn Beod x; SxoAGBY zapà “EBpators Aéyeabar, undadrs, KAAnYopeishar dé tiva 
ix toútwv tæv Ôvopdtwv Öarwrepov, & O7, xai mpolédvtog tod Adyou xat& tov olxetov xatpóv 
Stacapycouev. 
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Schematic overview 


a) Str. V 67,4 = Sacr. 84 
b) Str. V 68,1 -— Sacr. 95 
c) Str. V 68,2-3 — Sacr. 98,100,96 


a) Str. V 67,4 - Sacr. 84 


Philo offers an interpretation of the prescription in Lev. 2:14 that the 
offering of first fruits has to be new, roasted, sliced and finely ground 
(Sacr. 76); ‘sliced? or ‘divided’ he takes to mean a careful analysis and 
classification of thoughts, and ‘pounded’ means persistent practice and 
exercise of what the mind has grasped (Sacr. 82-88). Philo enriches the 
context with an excerpt from Lev. 1:6: ‘‘when the burnt offering?? has 
been skinned, it shall be divided into its limbs.’’ He interprets this 
related prescription to mean that the soul should be seen bare and with- 
out a skin of false conjectures and that it should then be ‘divided’ as its 
members demand. 

The ‘whole’ (öÀov) evoked by ‘burnt offering’ (6Aoxabtwya) is virtue. 
This adds a further level of abstraction to the interpretation. The divi- 
sion, whether of the soul or of the virtuous soul, distinguishes prudence, 
temperance, courage and justice. The whole and the parts are closely 
linked with each other. This structure is then applied in a similar way to 
the idea of reason so that the ethical interpretation flows into an intellec- 
tual one; reason must be trained by being divided under the proper 
headings by arguments and demonstrations; it will thereby be relieved 
from disorder and obscurity. 


From this speculation on the soul, virtues and reason, Clement selects 
only the soul. The soul is qualified with the title ywwottx6¢, and is linked 
to a discussion of the passions rather than of virtues. Philo’s word 
oxenasudtwv (Sacr. 84) is reflected by Clement with «àv nad&v.?? The soul 
is described as a willing instrument of carnal lusts, whose corporeal 
aspect is stressed emphatically.?* The soul therefore must be stripped 
both from materiality and passions, so that it can be consecrated to the 
light in its naked form. 


22 Both Philo and the LXX have it in the singular, Clement in the plural. 

23 Lilla, Clement, p. 86 note 2, observes a contradiction in Clement because he takes 
over these Stoically-tinted terms from Philo, and by doing so he contradicts his own view 
on nddoc. 

24 Str. V 67,4: tHe swparıxfig pAvaplas; Tv maddy návreov; tas capxixác Eriduniac. 
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In Philo, the whole system, which departs from a cluster of biblical texts, 
seems to work within a context of logic, ethics and anthropology; practic- 
ing the virtues is an extension of the use of reason. 

Clement, on the contrary, takes over a fraction of Philo’s arguments. 
This fraction, which, as usual, is centered on a biblical quotation, is 
placed into a purely ethical framework. This framework is based on the 
contradiction between the sphere of the cya and the xá6r and the sphere 
of the voös, and to a degree it dictates the selection of material? 


b) Str. V 68,1 - Sacr. 95 


The problem of God swearing an oath, a subject evoked by Ex. 13:11-13 
(Sacr. 89), is dealt with in an apologetic perspective by Philo from Sacr. 
91 onwards. This divine action must be seen as a concession to the 
human incapacity to form a valid conception of God; Philo states with 
the words of Num. 23:19 that God is not like man. He then develops the 
themes of differences between man, God and human conceptions of God 
(Sacr. 95,96). As an illustration of human limitations, he gives the images 
of the snails and the hedgehog; mortal man cannot step outside himself 
in his conceptions. Blessed and immortal things are conceived in terms 
of man’s own nature. 


A scrap of this passage of Philo leaps abruptly into Clement’s work. One 
of the biblical texts, (Num. 23:19), a favorite of Philo, is left out, while 
the other is taken over. What remains is repeated almost literally; he 
varies it only by adding &xpactag and Qe00. By stressing human excess, 
the first of these insertions, on the other hand, allows the ethical outlook 
of Clement to come into sharper focus, and it changes Philo’s idea that 
mankind is locked in himself. The second addition changes Philo’s 
indirect way of speaking about God into a more direct one; ‘the blessed’ 
and ‘the immortal’ becomes the blessed and immortal God? 


c) Str. V 68,2-3 - Sacr. 98,100,96 


Philo, who is thoroughly explaining Ex. 13:11-13, deals in Sacr. 97 with 
its beginning:?? ‘‘if God gives such and such to you, you shall separate 


25 Elsewhere a difference between ethical theory and ethical practice has also been 
observed; see p. 114f. above. It may be that a different attitude to the Stoa is involved, 
as Lilla, Clement, p. 86 note 2, points out. It also may be connected with a different posi- 
tion towards the law. For Philo, ethical behaviour is much less a problem because it is 
already fixed and ordained. Unlike Clement who has to allegorize the law and who is 
looking for a basis of ethical practice. 

26 Cf. Str. V 68,3 náðn Oeod / Sacr. 96, ráðn tod aitiov; Str: II 6,1 pwvh tod Beoö/ Post. 
14 tò altıov. 

27 See also, Sacr. 89. 
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them’’ (Ex. 13:11). In his interpretation, he restates a familiar theme; 
man can give only what is already given by God. In 98-100, God’s giving 
is extended explicitly to the gifts of nature, and a distinction is made 
between dòukpopa and dyadk. Nature means the divine power that 
establishes all these things; in this formulation, nature is practically 
equivalent to God. The second part of the biblical verse, which is focused 
on the idea of separation, Philo takes as an injunction to separate the con- 
cept of God from the lower, more profane and more human thoughts 
about him. Speaking about God anthropomorphically means improper 
use of words, an error that comes about through the weakness of human 
beings. 

Philo gives a special turn to the gifts of nature. Some of the specifically 
good gifts are distinguished sexually; the male group is generative and 
conceiving and the female group is travailing and bringing to birth. In 
Sacr. 102-103, these gifts are adapted to the working of the soul and its 
response to nature’s gifts, which is also characterized sexually. The male 
offspring of the soul represents the good things edné&Qeta and dperí) while 
the female part is less fortunately allotted xaxia and náĝðoç.?8 


Clement paraphrases the idea of the divine gifts from Sacr. 98 and 
telescopes previous and succeeding thoughts from the Philonic passage 
into it without their original articulation (Sacr. 100,96). An alteration 
occurs (zén) tod aitiov in Philo (Sacr. 96) turns into (náðn) tod Beoö in 
Clement (Str. V 68,3). More striking, however, is the exchange of nature 
(qoot) for God (Sacr. 98 - Str. V 68,2). Philo had repeatedly equated 
physis as originating power with God;? this fits partly into an 
Aristotelian tradition?? and partly into a Stoic tradition that knows physis 
as principle of growth in the universe.?! Clement was well-acquainted 
with the definitions of physis in the different schools and must have inten- 
tionally avoided leaving it equivalent to God.*? 

Another point of difference is the treatment of anthropomorphisms in 
speaking about God. Philo accepts them as inevitable, arguing that this 
improper use of language comes about through human weakness.?? Cle- 


238 R. A. Baehr, Philo’s use of the categories male and female, 1970; for the concept of 
edré&Beta, cf. J. Dillon and A. Terian, Philo and the Stoic doctrine of eöndbera, in SPh 4 
(1976-77), p. 17-24. 

29 Leisegang s. v. 8eóc 3: Beóç est púotg vel hac voce intellegitur; R. A. Horsley, The 
law of nature in Philo and in Cicero, in HThR 71 (1978), p. 35-59. 

59 Arist. Met. 1014 b 16; Cael. I 4, 270b; 271 a 33; I 11, 291 b 13. 

*! For example, Seneca, De benef. IV 7; C. J. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy, 1950-1959, 
vol. III, p. 66. 

32 Str. V 100,4; Fragm. IV in St-Fr III p. 219, Il. 19,26; see also Ch. VIII p. 226. 

33 see Colson II, p. 486 par. 121; Runia, Philo, p. 438. 
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ment, on the other hand, argues that anthropomorphic images of God 
must be allegorized because God is not subject to 7&0n. He does not 
accept anthropomorphisms but instead presents a technical solution for 
dissolving them. 


2.4 Str. V 71,5-74,1 - Post. 14-20; Somn. I 64-66 


V 71,4 ‘‘Form and motion, standing, throne, place, right or left of the 
father of the universe are not at all to be conceived, although it is written 
so. But what each of these means will be shown in its proper place. 

V 71,5 The first cause is not then in space but above both space and time and 
name and conception. Therefore also Moses says: "Show yourself to me’, 
intimating most clearly that God is not capable of being taught, or expressed 
in speech by man. For the inquiry is formless and invisible, but the grace of 
knowledge is from Him by the Son. 

V 72,1 Most clearly Solomon shall testify to us, speaking thus: ‘The 
prudence of man is not in me, but God gives me wisdom and I know holy 
things’. 

V 72,2 Now Moses, describing allegorically the divine prudence, called 
it the ‘tree of life’, planted in paradise; this paradise may be the world, in 
which all things proceeding from creation grow. 

V 72,3 Init also the Word becoming flesh blossomed and bore fruit and 
gave life to those who had tasted of his graciousness, since it was not with- 
out the tree that He came to our knowledge. For our life was hung on it, 
in order that we might believe. 

V 72,4 And Solomon again says: ‘It is a tree of immortality to those who 
take hold of it’. 

V 72,5 Wherefore he says: ‘Behold, I set before your face life and death, 
to love the Lord your God and to walk in His ways and hear His voice and 
trust in life. But if you transgress the statutes and the judgments which I 
have given you, you shall be destroyed with destruction. For this is life and 
the length of your days, to love the Lord your God’. 

V 73,1 Again: "Abraham, when coming to the place that God told him of, looking 
up on the third day, sees the place from afar’. 

V 73,2 For the first day is that which is constituted by the sight of good 
things, and the second is the desire of the soul for the best;?* on the third, 
the mind perceives spiritual things, for the eyes of understanding are opened by 
the teacher who rose on the third day. The three days may be the mystery 
of the seal,?5 by which one believes in Him who is really God. 

V 73,3 It is consequently from afar that he sees the place. For the region 
of God is hard to attain; God whom Plato called the region of ideas, having 
learned from Moses that He is a place which contains all kinds of things 
and their totality. 

V 73,4 But it is seen by Abraham from a distance, of course, because of 
his being in the realm of generation, and he is initiated by an angel next 
to him. 


5* «xv» &piotwv St; dpforns L; fj duxfis «tfj; odolas tňs> dptorng Emidunia Fr; cf. 
Protr. 117,1. 
55 Of baptism. 
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V 74,1 For that reason the apostle says: ‘Now we see as through a mir- 
ror, but then face to face’, by those sole, pure and incorporeal applications of the 
intellect. * 36 


Schematic overview 


Str. V 71,5 — Post. 14-16 
Str. V 73,1-2 — Post. 17-18 
Str. V 73,3 — Somn.l 63 ? 
Str. V 74, — Post. 20 

Str. V 74,5 — Somn.l 64-66 ? 


For Post. 14-20, see above, section 2.1 


Somn.I 61-71 


In Somn.I 61, Philo interprets the word téno¢, basing himself on the 
phrase dzfvinoe tóm« from Gen. 28:11, but reinforcing his ideas with 


36 Str. V 71,4-74,1: oyua òè xai xívnatv fj orkow À Opóvov | tónov 1, deli A &piotep tod 
t&v OÀcv natpög 008’ Glug ewontéov, xaíxot xal taita yéypamtat ddA’ Ə BodAetar SnAodv 
aùtóv Éxactov, xat& tov olxeiov emderxOrjcetar TÓrov. 

71,5: oöxouv v tón tò np@rov altıov, GAA’ Örepdvw xai tónov xal xpóvou xai dvéuatos xai 
vohgews. 0X todto xai ó Mwuaris grow ‘‘iupáveoóv uot cautév’’, évapyéotata alvicadjevoc uh 
elvar Òrdaxtòv mpd dvOpconeov unde dytov tov Beóv, GAA’ f| óv TH map’ adtod Öuvdneı yvwotóv. 
7j uèv yap Chrno deig xai dóparos, J| x&pi; 86 tis yveocews map’ adtod Dux tod vlot. 
72,1: capéotata dt 6 Zokopdv paptuphoet fiiv WAE zws MEywv: ‘‘ppóvnors &vOpconou oùx Eatıv 
ev pot, Heög dt S{Swot por ooplav: äyıa 58 extotapar.’’ 

72,2: abtixa thy ppóvnaw Gelav KAAnyopav 6 Mwvoñs ‘“Eúhov Lwfis’’ dvduacev iv to 
Tapadelaw meputevpévov, Oc Òh napddersog xai xóoog slvat Sivatar, Ev & mépuxev tà ix 
Öngrovpylas ğravta. 

72,3: èv tot xai ó Adyos HvOnoév te xai Exapnopópnoev aap yevduevoc xai tods yevoapevous 
tis xpnatótntog abtod eCwonoincev, rel unde dvev tod Eddov ele yaw tuty &gixtav 
xpeudchn yàp A Loh Adv els niotv fiov. 

72,4: xai & ye Zoloumv náv proiv: ‘‘Sévdpov dlavaatas oti tote dvtexopevors acris." 
72,5 dià todto Aéyer “ioù Sw xpd nmpocwnov cou thy why xal tov Advatov, tò Kyanäv 
xbptov tov Ütóv xai xoptótcÜa: ev Tats 6dolg adtod xai tfj; qvi; adtod dxovew xal motedew 
tH Cw: àv òè napaßfire và dıxampara xoi tù xpluata & Sédwxa Sutv, anwielg drorciobe- 
todto yap Å twd xai h paxpórms Tv Auepav cov, tò dyandv xóptov tov Bedv cov.” 

73,1: náv: ‘6 'ABpadg Abav els tov ténov Ov elnev adtép ó Oeds tH tpitn Fuépe dvaBAEhac 
6p& tov tónov paxpdbev.’” 

73,2 npócn uiv yap fj b Shews av xaXov fiu£pa, Sevtépa 58 f| huyiic «tv dplotov 
Ernie, tf Toten 98 6 voos tà mvevpatixcd Otopa, OtouxÜEvcov Tv cfi; Stavolas oupdtwv npóc 
tod tH tofty huépg Òravaardvrog SiSacxdAov. elev 8’ Av xai ai tpets fiuépat tig appayidog 
guathprov, Su’ hs 6 tH Över nıotederan Heög. 

73,3: paxpdBev obv dxodovOwe ópà tov témov: SuakAwtos Y&p fj xÓpa TO eo, öv xcpav (Bev 
ó Tdtev xexinxev, napà Mavatws Außav tórov elvat adtév, dg TV amdvtwv xai Tv Ökwv 
REPLEXTIXÓV. 

73,4: &xáàp elxótwç nóppwðev Ópärar tH 'ABpadp Sid td èv yevéoer elvat, xai BU d&yyéAov 
TPOGEX GS pvotaywyettar. 

74,1: évtedOev ó dnóotokog ““BAErogev viv we St’ koórtpou’’ qnot, ‘‘téte 6 mpdcwnov npóc 
Tpdcwnov’’, xatà póvaç Exelvag tàç dxpaupvers xai dawudroug vfi; Stavolac emBorde. 
Literature: Daniélou, Typologie, p. 50-54; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 92ff.; De Faye, Clé- 
ment, p. 222. 
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other biblical texts in which the word occurs. He distinguishes first a 
place that is filled by a material form (söyua), then the place of the divine 
word (ó detog Aöyog), which is filled by God with incorporeal powers 
(dcmpator Öuvdneis), and finally the place of God himself. This is called 
‘place’ because God contains everything and is contained by nothing; in 
that sense He himself is a place. Philo then quotes Gen. 22:3,4, which 
also had been used in Post. 17 and was later to reappear in Clement. 
Philo’s two versions of the verses differ slightly from each other as well 
as from the Septuagint. The reading in Post. 17 varies from the Sep- 
tuagint more than does that of Somn.I 64. Clement’s adaptation of the 
biblical text is clearly derived from Post. 17. 

For Philo, the Genesis text had presented an apparent contradiction; 
how can someone who has already reached a place be able simultaneously 
to see the same place from afar? Philo gives a two-part solution to the dif- 
ficulty; ‘place’ first means the divine logos and then God before the logos 
(Somn.I 65). The person who reaches the first (the logos) under the 
guidance of wisdom only sees the second (God) from afar. This person 
is not capable of contemplating God; he sees only that God is far away 
from all created things (Somn.I 66). God, however, sends his Aöyoı as 
helpers for virtuous people to heal and to strengthen them through train- 
ing (Somn. I 69). Some paragraphs later, Philo again uses the image of the 
divine logos, this time in the singular; it offers itself as a travelling com- 
panion to the lonely soul (Somn.I 71).?7 

The passages dealing with the locality of God in De Posteritate and De 
Somniis may be concerned with the same subject, but they approach it 
from different angles. In De Posteritate, the place (törog) is described from 
the viewpoint of the soul in ascent and in contemplation. In De Somniis, 
the problem was posed as a more theoretical problem in the definition of 
God. 

An ambiguity in the interpretation of témog can be observed that stems 
from Philo's two contradictory starting points; on the basis of biblical 
sources, God is, on the one hand, described as place who stays in rela- 
tionship to the person He meets; this relationship between God and man 
is clarified particularly by the revelation of God to the patriarchs. On the 
basis of philosophical conceptions, God is, on the other hand, defined in 
impersonal, conceptual terms like &épatog and &xatáAnntoc. These two 
approaches remain juxtaposed in Philo. By adding intermediary powers, 
he seems to suggest a solution that can soften the above-mentioned 
ambiguity. In an absolute sense it is impossible to know God; man can- 
not proceed further than knowing that God exists while remaining 


37 mpostívo: (literally) it stretches forward. 
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ignorant of what he is. In terms of relationship, however, a contact is 
established.?? 

Although it is not entirely fair to say that the first option, namely, the 
impossibility of seeing or knowing God, is un-biblical, the Pentateuch 
does approach the problem differently. The Bible is not interested in pos- 
ing theoretical problems involving means of knowledge nor in developing 
theoretical solutions to them; the concept of knowledge and knowing is 
simply out of place in the narrative world of the Pentateuch. This is 
clearly a critical moment for Philo in his dealing with the two traditions: 
that is, as he tries to graft a Greek shoot onto a Jewish stem; in order to 
be recognizable and understandable to the Greek world to which he 
belongs, he must reconcile its conceptuality with the personalized, rela- 
tional matrix of the Bible. 


Clement's introduction and the first borrowing from Post. 14-16 


Clement starts in Str. V 71,1 in a perspective apparently quite different 
from that of Philo. He takes up the distinction between the small and the 
great mysteries; the first have the function of education and preparation; 
the latter move into real contemplation.? Clement has the movement 
toward contemplation proceed in ascending stages. He distinguishes a 
first phase, that of purification, which he connects with confession (a 
possible reminiscence of Baptism). The second phase moves toward con- 
templation by means of intellectual abstraction; this deductive reasoning 
means sifting diversity of conceptions from the unified core, a process 
that ultimately leads to the discernment of unity; this reductive method 
is analogous to the negative way of approaching the concept of God that 
was wide-spread in philosophical circles of Clement's time.*? With them, 
Clement declares that divine reality can be known only in a negative 
sense: not by what it is but by what it is not (Str. V 71,3). The ultimate 
unity or objective achieved through the process is not conceived as a 
localized point (ongetov) but a position in thought. Some of the 
philosophical wording in this formulation, as Stáhlin has pointed out,*! 
may ultimately derive from Aristotle. 

Clement then ‘translates’ the spiritual process into Christological 
terms; the object of contemplation becomes Christ, who appears as a 


38 Sandmel, Philo, p. 91; Runia, Philo, p. 436f. 

39 Dependence on Philo in a more general sense is, however, present; see chapter VII 
on Str. IV 3,1. 

10 Cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 244ff. 

41 Cf. Str. VI 90,4; see also Arist. De Anima I 4, 409 ab; Anal. post. I 27, 87 a 36; 
Nicom. Geras. Introd. arithm. II 3. 
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mediator of divine revelation. In the final phase, the soul progresses by 
means of sanctification to a divine abyss or infinite opening: tò &xavés 
äywórnt (Str. V 71,3; cf. Str. V 81,3, where the abyss is called Bubós). Cle- 
ment expands some of the epistemological problems he had dealt with the 
help of Philo’s terminology. It is impossible to know God; He can be 
apprehended only through his power, ddvayts,*? which exists in the gift 
of knowledge by the Son. 

He moves into the question of anthropomorphisms that had engaged 
Philo; biblical formulations, like form, throne or place, should not be 
understood in conventional earthly terms; Clement promises to come 
back to this issue at a more convenient moment.*? 

The argumentation around the locality of God might have been 
evoked by Clement’s preoccupation with certain ideas of the Valenti- 
nians, as Alain Le Boulluec pointed out. They connected the concept of 
locality with the demiurge and the negative powers linked with him (cf. 
Exc. 34,1-2; 38,1-3; 39). This may well explain why Clement fastens on 
the problem of locality in his selection from Philo; Clement’s concern 
with the Valentinian problem also seems underlined by the qualification 
of xapa tod Oso as region of ideas in Str. V 73,3; the concept, it might 
be noted, ,ultimately derives from Plato, but also has Philonic 
implications. ** 


Christological exposition in Str. V 72 


Between the first borrowing from Post. 14-16 and the second one from 
Post. 18-20, Clement sandwiches a paragraph in which he improvises on 
the theme of the tree of knowledge and the tree of life. This insertion is 
extensively analysed by Jean Daniélou;** Clement associates the tree of 
life in paradise** with the incarnate word that flowers and bears fruit. 
The tree of life also is connected with the wood of the cross. In varying 
Deut. 28:66, Clement says that the life of man is hung in order to come 


*2 Note, singular. ‘ 

“3 Cf. Str. V 68,3; Méhat, Etude, p. 36ff., has tabulated 33 passages in which Clement 
promises to clarify the issue at a more appropriate time. 

* See chapter VII on Str. IV 3,1; Clement mentions Plato in Str. V 73,3 by name; 
this citation, however, is linked to a need, not felt by Philo, to put labels on and to set 
thoughts in an ‘official’ context; Jaap Mansfeld has observed that Clement seems to 
perceive himself in front of an ignorant audience more than Philo does. , 

+ Daniélou, Typologie, p. 50ff.; Idem, La vie suspendue au bois, in Etudes d'exégése 
Judéo-Chrétienne (ThH. V), 1966, p. 53-75. 

46 For parallels in Philo (Leg. I 18, 59; III 17, 52; Plant. 10; QG I 11), see Daniélou, 
Typologie, p. 50f. 
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to belief; the use of the verb xpeu&vvup: is striking in this connection, *’ 
and the biblical text from which the formulation derives presumably 
belongs to a collection of testimonia, as Daniélou has pointed out. 

With a few images, Clement is able to evoke a complexity of 
theological ideas. Traces of the imagery can be found in predecessors like 
Barnabas, Justin and Irenaeus.* The gifts of faith and knowledge are 
connected with the crucified Christ. Human beings are put in the 
footsteps of Christ in suffering to come to life, and they are led to the tree 
of knowledge. Clement illustrates the ideas of life connected with death 
and man’s free choice in the matter by quoting Deut. 30:15-20, a passage 
that seems to belong to traditional material as well.*? 


Resumption of Post. 17-20 


With the traditional word x&Aw, Clement moves back to Philo. He starts 
with the Philonic rendering of Gen. 22:3-4 and allegorizes on the phrase 
‘on the third day’. In a Platonizing distinction, the first day is interpreted 
as the sight of good things; the second shows the desire of the soul for the 
best, and the third day, the contemplation of spiritual things.°° Clement 
applies Philo’s words to describe this contemplation as illumination, and 
he projects it to the resurrection of Christ on the ‘third day’. In a similar 
way, he adds another allegory, introduced by the usual formulation etev 
9'&v xat..., that alludes to the ritual of Baptism.* Layers of association 
are supperposed densely on the brief biblical phrase in a method that is 
comparable to Philo’s, namely, by subdividing a text and building in suc- 
cessive steps on each unit. 

The next unit is concerned with the second half of the text, the ‘place 
from afar’. According to Clement, Moses, for whom God is a ‘place’, 
finds a successor in Plato, who calls God the ‘place of the ideas’. In Str. 


*' Daniélou has given a survey of the usage of Deut. 28:66, a text that may already 
belong to a collection of testimonia used from Melito of Sardis onwards; Daniélou, 
Typologie, p. 52. Philo has also employed the text in the environment of Post. 24, not in 
Post. 8-9, as Daniélou, Typologie, p. 53, indicates, in explaining move versus rest; in this 
explanation xpeu&vvun: signifies to be floating, unstable, insecure. 

*® Tree of life-Jesus: Justin, Dial. LXXXVI 1. 4; tree of life-cross: Ignatius, Trall. XI 
2; Justin, Apol. I 55,3; tree of life-gnosis: Clement: hoc loco. An interesting parallel can 
also be found in Ev. Ver. 18,24-26, which adapts the imagery to the gnosis; see, Puech, 
Quispel, van Unnik, The Jung Codex, 1955, p. 116; xpegdwvow: (Deut. 28:66): Paed. II 
73,3; further Melito of Sardis, Pasc. 444; Irenaeus, Dem. 79; Adv. Haer. IV 10,2; V 18,3; 
Tertullian, Adv. Iud. 13,11; Cyprian, Testim. II 20. 

49 Cf. Str. II 12,1; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV 39,1; for individual verses see BiPatr I, p. 
119f. 

59 Cf. Symp. 210-211; Phaedr. 251-256. 

5! See oppayis, chapter IV, p. 39. 
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IV 155,2, Clement had already made this thought explicit; there yopa 
Sev is made equivalent to voüg and voüg to God. The idea can also be 
found in Philo's De Somnits (Somn.I 65ff.), where the place is now the 
divine logos, now God before the logos. The equation of place of God 
and xúpa löe@v is not necessarily derived from Philo,% but on this occa- 
sion it is likely to be. Clement has connected the thought to the Jewish 
apologetic position that Plato is dependent on Moses. Both Clement and 
Philo, moreover, link the equation to Gen. 22:3-4. The use of this 
biblical text is in itself important testimony for influence from Philo since 
Clement is the only Christian writer of his day to do so.’ 

In explaining the words ‘from afar’ Clement takes up the technique of 
a pseudo-dialogue; an affirmation is made that seems to imply a previous 
question; he states but of course (Str. V 73,4) he was seeing from a distance. 
He then explains that Abraham’s condition of being at a distance was 
due to his attachment to created things (&tàp eixótws nóppwbev ópàcot TH 
"ABpaàu Sa tò Ev yevéoer elvat). A mediating figure of an angel is 
transposed by Clement from a somewhat later verse (Gen. 22:11) to 
initiate Abraham. A beloved text of St. Paul (I Cor. 13,3) underlines how 
clear this ultimate vision becomes while a quotation from Post. 20 
specifies that the contact is pure and incorporeal.5* 

Clement also cites Plato as one who offers an incorporeal method of 
attempting to perceive God and paraphrases Republic, VII,532a-b. In his 
exposition against material perceptions or definitions of God, he returns 
to Moses; he did not permit images in the temple and led the people to 
an idea of God through the veneration of His name. The Gnostic Moses 
made clear, according to Clement, that God is unlimited (4replAnrtog), 
invisible (&ópatos) and not to be circumscribed (dmeptypartoc) (Str. V 
74,4). 


Philonic influence 


Clement returns to the Philonic idea of locality in Str. V 74,5 when he 
says that the temple of God should not be conceived in terms of a con- 
crete place. As an example, he cites Is.66:1, a text that had already been 
used in Str. II 6,3.55 Judging by the position of A£yeı xóptoc, Clement 
probably quotes it via Acts 7:49, in which the verse from Isaiah appears. 


52 See chapter VII, on Str. IV 155,2; cf. Str. V 16,3. 

53 See BiPatr I, p. 83. 

** In Philo negative, in Clement positive. 

55 Str. V 74,5: GAG yoüv xwibwv 6 Adyos táç te t&v iepõv xatasxevàç xai tao Üucíoc 
dnáaag TO uÀ Ev tive elvat tov navtoxpátopu aiviccetat BU dv qnot ‘‘notov olxov olxodonngere 
got; Aéyer xóptoc. 6 odpavóc mot Üpóvoc^ xoi tà Es. 

See above, p. 151. 
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In the succeeding passage, Str. V 78,3, another reminiscence of Philo 
emerges through a reference to Ex. 20:21. This text, as mentioned 
above, formed the substratum for Post. 14ff., which had been taken over 
by Clement in Str. II 6,1.59 It is, moreover, cited by no other author of 
his time. In this case, Clement gives a different interpretation of yvópog; 
God stands in the darkness because the unbelief and the ignorance of the 
masses blocks off the truth. With the help of Ex. 19:12, the masses are 
identified as those to whom it was not allowed to ascend the mountain 
with Moses (Str. V 78,2). This interpretation is related to a favorite 
theme of Clement: namely, the concealment of truth from the multitude. 
Philo does not cite Ex. 19:12 nor does he offer the kind of interpretation 
Clement does, instead he links the darkness (yvégo¢) to the darkness of 
God’s nature, which is formless, invisible and incorporeal. 


Comparison between Philo and Clement 


As in Str. II 5-6, Clement harks back to Post. 14-20 in his description of 
the knowledge of God. While in Str. II 5-6 Philo’s sequence was reversed, 
it is here followed in a forward progression. It is noteworthy that Clement 
borrows from the same passage of Philo in two different ways. A few 
Philonic words or sentences are common to both treatments; he uses the 
phrase oöxouv v tón tò mpótov altıov &AÀ' Srepdvw xai tórov xai 
xpövou....; he quotes from Ex. 33:13; he repeats the word Öuo&Awtog; he 
also links Is. 66:1, not cited by Philo, to the idea of the locality of God 
(see Str. II 5-6). 

Clement presents the borrowings from Philo in this passage in a more 
philosophical tone than they had been in Str. II 5-6; the role of Plato in 
creating this environment is explicitly cited (Str. V 73,3; 74,2). He is, in 
addition, more heavily preoccupied with the question of tóros/ywpa (Str. 
V 71,5; 73,1; 73,3; 74,4; 74,5). As in Str. II 5-6, the impossibility of 
knowing God is affirmed. God can only be perceived through his Svante. 
Unlike Philo, this is understood as a singular phenomenon (see Str. II 5- 
6). Clement interprets dbvayuts as the gift of knowledge by the Son (Str. 
V 71,5). He elaborates this idea by inserting the Christological passage 
about the tree of life (Str. V 72) between the borrowings from Philo. 


The second block, Str. V 73,1-74,1, continues on the theme of locality. 
De Posteritate was clearly the basis for Clement’s borrowing here, but the 
version of the same material in De Somniis must have run through the 
back of his mind. A few parallels in Somn. I 64-66 are strikingly close. For 


56 See above, p. 150. 
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example, mepréyouat (Str. V 73,3 - Somn.I 64) and the idea that Abraham 
is linked to created things (Str. V 73,4 - Somn.I 66); Gen. 22:3 is also 
mentioned in Somn.I 64. 

dràp eixdtws nöppwdev... (Str. V 73,4) might be related to the question 
that Philo puts in both De Posteritate and De Somnits in connection with the 
Genesis text: ‘‘he sees the place from afar’’. In Philo's words, the ques- 
tion is ‘‘How can it be far off if he is already there’’. By his choice of 
words, Clement almost seems to be giving an answer to Philo's question. 
This phenomenon, a kind of implicit dialogue with his source, has been 
noted elsewhere.5? 

bv’ &yyéAov in Str. V 73,4 can be paralleled with Aöyoı (Post. 18) or 
Övvágers (Post. 14.20). By transposing Philo’s ‘powers’ to one angel, Cle- 
ment brings the story back to the biblical proportions.5? It is, however, 
clear throughout these borrowings that Clement wants to avoid the 
divine powers in the plural by using the singular (cf. Str. V 71,5; 73,4; 
also Str. II 5,4; 5,5). 

Clement quotes literally the phrase xat& (uövas) éxe(vac tag dxpaupvers 
xai dowudtous tfj; Stavotag ênuBokás, but he uses it to mean something 
quite different. Philo stated in a negative way that even with the pure 
spiritual contact of understanding we cannot touch God. Clement adapts 
this positively to reinforce the words of St. Paul. To I Cor. 13:12—‘‘now 
we see as in a mirror but then face to face’’—Clement attaches Philo’s 
“with the pure spiritual contact of understanding’’.°9 This seems to be 
an intentional misunderstanding by Clement; it is as if he found Philo’s 
words too beautiful not to misapply. 


57 See p. 44. 

58 Osborn, Philosophy, p. 41f. 

59 1 Cor. 13:12; R. Mortley, The Mirror and 1 Cor. 13,12 in the Epistemology of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, in VigChr 30 (1976), p. 109-120; Mortley, p. 118-119, does not 
discuss the influence of Philo in Str. V 74,1. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE ISOLATED REFERENCES 


Introductory remarks 


As stated in chapter one above,! many of the references to Philo listed 
in Stahlin’s index do not form part of a sequence of borrowings, and their 
assessment is more problematic than that of the more securely Philonic 
material previously examined. These isolated citations in Stahlin’s index 
will be reviewed and graded in terms of the likelihood of their derivation 
from Philo; an A signifies certain dependence (quotation); a B means 
probable dependence (paraphrase and reminiscence with support from 
the context); a C represents a case in which dependence is unprovable, 
and a D signifies non-dependence on Philo. 

A question mark in this chapter, in contrast with those in the previous 
chapters, means that the reference in the register of Stahlin or in the 
additions made by his successors does not offer any correspondence with 
the passage in Philo. Occasionally it has been possible to retrace the 
passage that was evidently intended, and in these cases, the correction is 
supplied. 

All the references in Stahlin’s register to the Stromateis will be reviewed. 
A telegraphic style will be used for the isolated references; an exhaustive 
treatment of every possible parallel will not be presented because of the 
large quantity of material involved. It is important, however, to survey 
the material as a whole since a comprehensive survey is a better tool for 
testing and a better basis for further exploration than a partial one is. 
When a high degree of completeness has been achieved, it will be possible 
to quantify the relationships not only between the differing levels of value 
in the register but also between the differing weights that the various 
themes taken from Philo have in Clement’s work; what was most impor- 
tant to Clement in Philo can emerge with much greater certainty and 
balance. To gain a comprehensive survey, the material from the exten- 
sive sequences will also be reviewed and graded; in these cases, each 
individual component of the sequence will be rated on its own so that 
most elements will receive an A, but some with less securely identifiable 
material will receive a B or C. 


! See p. 22. 
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The final calculations resulting from this review, which are tabulated 
in chapter VIII,? are based on the sum of individual Philonic parallels 
in the Stromateis. Every calculation, however, is dependent on the way in 
which one divides the various units, and the exact numbers should not 
be taken in too absolute a sense. In particular, a sequence falls apart in 
a number of units, but these units can be distinguished in various ways, 
and these different methods produce different totals. The organization of 
Stahlin’s register determines the basic guidelines for an accounting, but 
it is possible to subdivide or combine some of these citations in various 
ways. Stahlin himself calculated more than 300 borrowings, as he men- 
tions in the introduction to his German translation.? According to our 
calculations, there are 205 individual units in the Stromatets. 


Book I 
Str. 11,2 — Somn. II 134 D 


Clement juxtaposes mates owudtwv-buxfig 5¢ Eyyovor ot Adyor. In Philo, 
good thoughts are, as it were, éyyovot of the young soul in training. 
Stáhlin gives a reference to Plato, Symp. p. 209 ad; Phaedr. p. 278a; 
Theaet. p. 150d and Arist. Eth. Nic. IX 7,3 p. 1168 A 1-3. Philo and 
Clement have in common that there is no reminiscence of Plato's 
maieutics; this is not valid for the passage from the Phaedrus. Clement and 
Philo take over different motifs. Clement stays within the idea of the writ- 
ten word; Philo speaks of good thoughts and their ‘brothers’. There is 
no positive indication of a borrowing from Philo. Clement seems to have 
borrowed the idea of the written word from Plato directly. 


Str. I 1,3 — Prob. 13 B 


The general drift is the same in Philo and Clement; wisdom must be 
transmitted ungrudgingly. Both use xowwvixdv (subst. neutr.) as an 
attribute of copia and not of a person (cf. Str. II 87,2 in a Philonic con- 
text). In Ps.Plato Def. p. 411e the same is again valid, but the word 
xorvwvixög has a different meaning: namely, social equality. copia seems 
not to be linked to xowwvixds elsewhere. 


Str. I 12,2 — Gig. 25 D 


A proverbial comparison that appears in a comparable context, but there 
is no indication that Clement borrows it from Philo. 


2 see p. 223. 
3 Not only in the Stromateis but throughout Clement’s works, see Stählin, BKV VII, 
p. 17. 
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Str. 119,1-2 — Migr. 15 ? 
Conf. 15 

Str. I 21,2 — Her. 15 ? 
Abr. 15 

Str. I 28-32 — (see chapter II) 7 A 

4 B 

2 C 

Str. I 29,6 — De. 8 D 


A biblical commonplace in a different context; Clement does not speak, 
as does Philo, of the children of the ndépvn. 


Str. 1 38,4 — Conf. 159 C 


Cf. Clement, Str. 132,4; V 10,3; VI 55,4. The combination otoxaopuóc— 
andern is relatively rare in both authors (Philo 3x, Clement 4x). In Cle- 
ment, its context deals with the relationship between Greek philosophy 
(otoxaoy.6¢) and Christian truth (&Afj8e(a).* In Philo the two are regularly 
opposed to one another;? cf. Op. 72; Ebr. 167; Somn. I 23; Spec. IV 50; 
this opposition also appears in the text to which Stahlin refers, Conf. 159, 
in which otoxaouösg has a negative tone. In that sense the comparison is 
not felicitous. Better would be a reference to Spec. I 38, in which a usage 
similar to Clement’s occurs. In this case, otoxaowuög is not opposite, but 
comes in a second place after the perception of truth (pavtactas ò’dÀnboös 
Òeútepá otv eixacta xai otoxacudc..). In the context Philo also discusses 
philosophy. Dependence, however, still does not seem proven. 


Str. I 67,3 — VM I1IL4 ? 
Str. 1 72,4 — D 


The mentioning of Philo's name; cf. Str. I 31,1; 153,2; II 100,3. 


Str. I 100,1 — Agr. 14-15 C 
Cf. Str. I 28,4 (chapter II p. 00) and VI 81,1. 


* Cf. Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 67-69. 
5 moAéutoc, in the meaning of ‘hostile’, see Liddell and Scott. 
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Str. I 100,2 — Fuga 57 ? 
Str. I 150-182 — (see chapter IIT) 9 A 
2 B 
3 C 
Str. I 168,2 — Conf. 171 B 


Cf. Plato, Protag. 324b; 325c; Gorgias 480cd; 525b; Philo, Sacr. 27.131; 
Agr. 40; Conf. 171; Spec. II 196; Clement, Str. I 171,1.4; 173,5; VI 99,2; 
Chrys. fr. mor.332, SVF p. 81. The words d:6p8worg and éxavógÜcotc are 
practically synonymous, but the authors have their preferences; dL6phw- 
ot: Plato 1x, Philo 1x, Clement passim; ènavópðwotç: Plato 3x, Philo 
passim, Clement 1x. xatép8wya does not include the idea of improve- 
ment, but of good life; cf. Philo, Sacr. 131; VM I 154; Orig. Princ. III 
1,23. The combination of xókaots and Òtópbworg only occurs in Philo, Cle- 
ment (2x) and Chrysippus (a fragment, however, that is totally 
reconstructed on the basis of Clement); later it occurs in Julianus Apost. 
Or. 3. Context: Philo deals with God's goodness and severity, which is 
an aspect of his lawgiving and thus his beneficial power; Clement states 
that the good law is also severe. Both have been influenced by Plato, who 
did not pair these two words. Plato asks if the judge who condemns is just 
and therefore good. The two authors found the idea of measure (wétp10¢) 
in Plato; the distinction between guilt that can or cannot be justified; if 
the guilty person is not improved by punishment, then at least bystanders 
will be improved through seeing it. It would appear that Clement draws 
on Plato directly: the comparison with the doctor is emphasized more 
than might be expected from Philo's fugitive allusion; the summary of 
the punishments does not fit into his context, and the word zapáóevyua 
appears. Yet because of the formulation of the question and the pairing 
of the two words, it is clear that Clement also has Philo in mind. The set- 
ting, moreover, is Philonic, see chapter III p. 49; Clement has been 
inspired by Philo to the point of taking over some of his words, but he 
also carries the argument a step further. 


Str. I 182,2-3 —  QG III 42 B 


Cf. Philo, Conf. 137; Mut. 29; Abr. 121; VM II 99; Clement, Protr. 26,1; 
Str. I 167,1; IV 151,3. Clement knows various derivations for the word 
cóc, a.o.: Otóc-Ücapóc, see Str. I 167,1; Deóg-tÔnui/Béors, hoc loco; 0sóc- 
0c, see Protr. 26,1; Str. IV 151,3 (cf. Plato, Crat. 397d). Also in Philo the 
accepted derivation beóç-tíðnu occurs, see Conf. 137; Mut. 29; VM II 99.5 


$ Cf. Schmid-Stählin I 2 (HA VII. 1. 2), p. 614 Anm. 5; Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 88f.; 
Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, 1936, p. 1f.; Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 75; Treu, 
Etymologie, p. 92f. 
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A reminiscence of Philo is likely because both use the word 
Ötaxóoynous/Òvaxoopéw in the etymology (Abr. 121; VM II 99), both have 
the same interpretation of Gen. 17:4 (QG III 42) and in both authors God 
is called 91x05", (QG III 42). 


Book II 
Str. II 5-6 — (see chapter VI) 6 A 
Str. II 9,4 — Congr. 140 D 


A Stoic commonplace, cf. Clement, Str. II 47,4; 76,1; VI 54,1. 


Str. II 14,2 — Fug. 10 D 


A philosophical-historical commonplace. 


Str. II 18,4 — VMT 162; I1 4 C 


Cf. Clement, Str. I 167,3; Str. II 19,2; Str. II 100,1. A conception that 
also occurs in Neo-Pythagorean circles: in Diotogenes, who is hard to 
date, probably first century B.C.; also in Musonius, first century A.D. 
In Str. I 167,3 it is applied to Moses and occurs in a Philonic context; 
for the idea without this terminology see Str. II 100,1.7 


Str. II 20,1*-2 — Congr. 51 B 
Abr. 57 


Cf. Clement, Paed. I 57,2; Str. II 99,3 (chapter IV above). The three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, are described allegorically. 
Abraham is piXoc: cf. Jas.2:23; Philo, Sobr. 56; Clement, Paed. III 42,3; 
Str. II 103,2; Str. IV 105,3; 106,1 (from 1 Clem. Ad Cor. 10,1; 17,2).? 
Jacob (Israel) is ópóv; also Clement, Paed. I 77,2; Str. 1 31,4; IV 169,1; 
Exc. 56,5. This derives from Philo, see: Ebr. 82; Congr. 51; Abr. 57. Isaac 
is called tepetov, cf. Philo, Sacr. 110. The first (Abraham) is a common 
Jewish and Christian allegory; the second (Jacob) only occurs in Philo, 
while the third (Isaac) is not to be found in Philo, but belongs to a Jewish 


7 W. Richardson, Nöpog *Eyduyos: Marcion, Clement of Alexandria and St. Luke’s 
Gospel, in StPatr. (TU 81), 1962, p. 191. 

8 For Abraham, see E. Fascher, Abraham quotolóyo; und q(Xog Beoö, in Mullus 
(Festschr. Theodor Klauser JAC E1), 1964, p. 111-124; for 1 Clemens, see Zahn, Suppl. 
Clem., p. 151f.; Knopf, Ap. Vater, p. 59 note 1; Stáhlin, BKV VIII, p. 146 note 3. 
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and Christian tradition.? The combination of reminiscences, which are 
creatively recomposed by Clement, makes dependence probable for all 
three. 


Str. II 27,2 — Post. 26 C 
Abr. 14 
QG I 79 


Cf. Clement, Str. II 41,1; also Ps.Plato, Defin. 416c.!? A philosophical 
formula: with &yaBoö in the singular, Clement stands closer to Ps.Plato 
than to Philo, who repeatedly speaks of &ya0év; in Str. II 41,1, however, 
Clement does use the plural. xtfjoıs is proper to Clement. It is hard to 
determine if Clement borrows this thought via Philo. The argument in 
favor: Clement borrowed from this part of Post. elsewhere (see chapter 
VI, Str. II 51,3). 


Str. II 28,2 — (incorrect, actually Str. II 28,3) 
Str. II 28,3 — Deus 55 C 
Plant. 106 


Cf. Clement, Paed. I 97,3; Str. II 81,1 (Philonic context); V 68,2 
(Philonic context); VI 39,3 (Kerugma Petri); VII 14,5; 31,6; also Just. Dial. 
23,2. It belongs to a Jewish apocalyptic tradition. Clement is not 
interested in the description of the abstract concept of God, but of God's 
relationship to people. 


Str. II 41,2 — QGI 17 D 


A philosophic commonplace attributed to several people (Zeno, 
Pythagoras). Unlike Philo, Clement does not mention an author but 
presents it as his own. The contexts are different. 


Str. II 46-52 — (see chapter VI) 6 A 
Str. II 54,4 — VM II 228 ? 


Str. II 61,4 — Somn. I 247.248 A 


9 Barnabas 7,3; Melito of Sardis, Pasch. 431,499; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV 5,4; Ter- 
tullian, Adv. Marc. III 18,2; Adv. Iud. 10,6; 13,20; cf. J. Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri, 
1950, p. 110-111. 

10 Bultmann, art. Anis, in TWNT II, p. 515ff. 

11 A. Otto, Die Sprichwörter und sprichwörtlichen Redensarten der Römer, 1890, repr. 1964, 
p. 26. 
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A paraphrase with literal components; émotpagetoav diverges from the 
Septuagint-version of Gen. 19:26 (ééBAedev), but parallels Lk. 17:31. 
The usage of Òtopäv and (especially) othaag is striking: a typically Philonic 
word in a comparable context.!? In the development of the allegory Philo 
and Clement go different ways. In Philo the motif is the otfiÀn, which is 
melted (by the rain) if one is not directed towards knowledge or virtue. 
In Clement the human condition is the subject; if one looks back to 
wordly values, one will be unable to proceed further. The otfm is 
explained in a positive sense (in Protr. 103,4, however, it is negative). 
There might be a polemical overtone directed against the negative 
explanation of Philo. 


Str. 11 69,4-70,1 — Migr. 127f. B 


The concept of following God in combination with Gen. 12:4a. The pair- 
ing is unique in both Philo and Clement. Clement's use of the first half 
of the biblical verse is the earliest in the Christian tradition. 


Str. II 70,3 — QGI 82 A 


QG I 82 forms the basis for Clement here; the texts are literal equivalents. 
In both Philo and Clement, the context deals with virtues, and for both 
moral conversion effects improvement of life;!? cf. Philo, Abr. 17-18, 
where Philo develops Enoch as an example of uex&vota, on the basis of 
Gen. 5:24. 


Str. II 71,3 — Mier. 8 B 


A Jewish apologetic tradition; the combination of yv@dı csavtóv and 
mpdcexe ceavt® in reference to Moses makes dependance likely.!* 


Str. II 72,1 — Spec. II 185 D 


A Stoic definition of xapd, see Diog. Laert.VII 116, SVF III 431; 
Andronicus, nepi nafóv 6, SVF III 432. This type of definition of virtues 
and vices is well-known to Clement, see Paed. I 101,1.!5 


12 App. Colson V, p. 605 par. 244. 

13 Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 112f.; Camelot, Str. II (SChr. 38), p. 89 note 
8. 

14 võb oeavróv in general: P. Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme; de Socrate a Saint-Bernard, 
1974-1975, p. 39-43 (Philo); p. 77-80 (Clement); A. J. Festugiére, Le Dieu cosmique, 3, 
1940, p. 579-581; H. Jonas, Gnosis und spätantiker Geist, 1954, t. II, p. 42; A. Nazzaro, 
Il gnoti seauton nell’epistemologia filoniana, in Annali della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia di 
Napoli XII, 1969-1970, p. 49-86. 

15 M. Spanneut, Le stoicisme des peres de l'église, de Clément de Rome à Clément d’Alexandrie 
(PSorb 1), p. 234f. 
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Str. II 78-100 — (see chapter IV) 27 A 
1 B 
Str. II 100,3 — VMI 22 A 


It is notable that Clement mentions Philo here by name (as a 
Pythagorean) and cites one of his writings.' He presents Philo’s words 
freely and adds the words yuuval zaböv; instead of émothun, Anden is 
inserted, an alteration that makes it impossible to use xauvoropéw, which 
has been replaced by edotoxéw. The context is Philonic, see chapter IV, 
p. 72; 107. 


Str. II 100,4-101,1 — Migr. 131.127 B 


Cf. Philo, Leg. II 22; Clement, Str. V 94,6; 95,1; Chrys. fr. mor. 9, SVF 
III p. 4. Clement links ógotwatg to the idea of following God and to Deut. 
13:5; this biblical text only occurs once in Philo (to reinforce owat be) 
and twice in Clement; the other occasion on which Clement uses the text 
is also within a Philonic context. The philosophical idea xatà thv púotv 
Civ, here ascribed to the Stoics by Clement, must derive from Philo 
because of this combination of factors. Clement’s attitude towards the 
Stoic concept is different from Philo’s. Clement polemizes against people 
who label God as gvot¢.!” 


Str. II 102,6 — Opif. 69 C 


Cf. Clement, Str. II 38,5; V 94,4; VI 114,4 (a combination of Gen. 1:26 
with voög and the idea of dissimilarity). Gen. 1:26 is the starting point 
for both; image and similitude are not distinguished. Both writers stress 
that image and similitude must not be conceived in a corporeal form but 
in the voüg which has a dominant function (Hyepav, &pxw).'® Both are 
polemic, but against different targets; Philo opposes an anthropomophic 
conception of God; to overstate the case, Clement attacks theomorphic 
ideas of humans.!? 


16 Cf. Str. 1 31,1; Str. I 72,4 as Pythagorean; Str. I 153,2. 

17 Mondésert, Clément, p. 169; see also chapter VIII p. 226. 

18 Unlike Irenaeus, who relates it to the whole human being; cf. A. Orbe, Antropologia 
de San Ireneo, 1969, p. 108-110; Orbe identifies dependency between Philo and Clement 
but does not mention these specific texts. 

19 A. Mayer, Das Gottesbild im Menschen nach Clemens von Alexandrien (StAns 15), 1942, 
p. 33; Mondésert, Clément, p. 171 note 2. 
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Str. II 103,2 — Sobr. 55 D 


Cf. Clement, Paed. III 12,4; Str. II 20,2, see above. A Jewish and Chris- 
tian commonplace; the influence of Philo is unprovable and improbable 
here. 


Str. II 105,1 — Spec. IV 101 B 


Cf. Lev. 11:7; Deut. 14:8. éyxpd&tevx, connected with the prohibition 
against the consumption of pork. The prohibition is taken literally rather 
than allegorized. As justification, Clement cites the good flavor, which, 
as it were, ‘drips’ from it. Although the argumentation is different, the 
idea may well derive from Philo. Clement is the first of his days to use 
the underlying biblical texts. Cf. Paed. III 73,3; Str. II 67,3; V 51,2; VII 
33,1. 


Str. II 105,3 — Spec. IV 110f. D 


Also in Lev. 11 (see previous text) óc (vs. 7) is followed by tæv èv «oic 
bSacw (vs. 9). Clement continues the argument while Philo allegorizes. 


Str. II 106,2 — Congr. 79 ff. B 


For the concept and the words yaotpög xai tõv Und yaotépa xparntéov, see 
Str. I 30,2 (chapter II); there it occurs in a Philonic setting. 


Str. II 106,3 — Agr. 142 D 
QG I 41 


Cf. Diog. Laert. II 85,86; Eus. P. E. XIV 18,32; Plut. Mor. 673B; 786C; 
1087E; 1122E, cf. Epic. fragm. 411. A philosophical-polemical com- 
monplace. There is no indication that Clement borrows from Philo. In 
Agr., Philo is unaware of the unfavourable tone of the formula. 


Str. II 110,4-111,4 — Plant. 11-12 B 
Leg. II 22-23 
Her. 137-138 
Deus 43 (35-48) 


Cf. Chrys. fr. phys. 714, SVF II p. 205; Orig. De Orat.6,1. A chain of Stoic 
commonplaces about the tripartition of Ec, qóotc, þuxń, connected with 
öpun and gavtacta. In Philo (Deus 46-48), the high rank of man is 
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expressed within the theme of xívnot;; mankind has a voluntary move- 
ment in which the (lower) öövauıg may be freely used. Clement adapts 
this to express the relationship between zábn as xivnoıs and its control. 
The larger contexts are different in Philo and Clement while the smaller 
are similar. Unless this whole complex occurs elsewhere, dependency 
seems likely. 


Str. II 141,5 — | Contempl. 62 B 


Cf. Plato, Leges VI p. 774; Philo, Abr. 136; Spec. III 39. Both express 
Plato's idea that the polis is damaged by a lack of children. The wording 
orävıg &vOpóv also occurs in Dem. Or. 25,31 and Aeneas Tact.40,4. Both 
Philo and Clement link the shortcoming to the unwillingness to beget 
children, whether through pederasty or enkratism. Both might have 
derived ondvig dvöpav from Demosthenes, but this is improbable because 
he was not speaking about the destruction of marriage; for that reason 
the influence seems to have come from Philo. 


Str. II 143,2 — Ebr. Fr. 6 B 


A comparison between farmers, who are supposed to be sober when they 
sow, and the procreation of man.?? 


Book III 


Str. III 36,5 — Somn. II 117.118 D 


Cf. 2 Macc. 5:21; Herod. VII 54; Isocr. Paneg. (IV) 89. Clement, 
presumably, has the text of 2 Macc: in mind and adds a complement; 
he gives a moral interpretation. The idea of rising above nature also 
occurs in 2 Macc., Philo and Isocrates. Clement has no words in com- 
mon with Philo. 


Str. III 44,3 — QGI 11 B 


Cf. Philo Op. 53. What the eye is in the body, knowledge is in the mind. 
Presumably a philosophical commonplace, see also Arist. Topic. I 17 p. 
108a 11; Eth. Nic. 1 4 p. 1096b 29; Celsus in Origen, Contra Celsum VII 
45. The texts of Philo and Clement, however, are closely related. See 
Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 113. 


20 The passage is linked by Früchtel to a fragment of Philo, which had been identified 
by P. Wendland, Neuendeckte Fragmente Philos, 1891, p. 23f. 
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Str. III 45,3 — Dec. 58 C 
Spec. 1 112 


Cf. Plato, Rep. 546a; Phd 95d; Phl. 55a; Arist. Phys. V 5 p. 229b 13; 
Galenus, De San.I. A common philosophic concept in a stylized formula; 
the concept exists in Plato. Philo (Spec. I 112) has about the same compact 
phrase. 


Str. III 57,3 — VM II 69 B 


Cf. Ex. 24:18; 34:28; Deut. 9:9.18. A midrash on the story of Moses (on 
the mountain). Both take the idea of fasting from Ex. or Deut. In Philo, 
Moses did not think about eating and drinking. Clement goes a step fur- 
ther; Moses did not suffer from hunger or thirst. Both deal with &yxp&reıa 
in the context and in both the idea of xápts 900 occurs. 


Str. III 83,2 —  VMII 84 D 
Spec. III 33.109 
Aet. 66 
Legat. 56 


Cf. Clement, Str. IV 150, 2. Apparently a fixed metaphor. Philo 
indicates twice that he is quoting, although the source is unclear.?! Cle- 
ment treats it as a self-evident equivalent to the womb. 


Str. III 87,4 — Dec. 119 C 


Cf. Str. VI 147,4 (no reference to Philo is made here). An almost iden- 
tical thought applied in a totally different way. The replacement of 
Örnpérns by Ötáxovog may be explained by the fact that Clement fre- 
quently uses Sxnpétng in an unfavourable sense. 


Str. III 90,1 — (incorrect, actually Str. III 90,3) 


Str. III 90,3 — Jos. 43 D 


Cf. Deut. 23:18; Philo, Spec. III 51. They have only the word rınpaoxw 
in common (in Philo, Spec. III 51): a general reference to a law or custom 
among the Jews.?? 


2! Colson IX, p. 231 note a. 
22 Colson VI, p. 162; VII, p. 507. 
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Str. III 95,2 — QG153 D 


The material comes to Clement by way of Cassianus.?? Stáhlin refers to 
Philo because of the same explanation of Gen. 3:21, but without Cas- 
sianus’s enkratic dualism. 


Str. III 99,1 — Jos. 59 B 
Ebr. 220.224 
Mut. 68 


Cf. Plato, Theaet. 150c; &yovog soptag were words applied by Socrates to 
himself as an explanation of his maieutic. Clement (&yovos dÀnbetac) and 
Philo attach them to a biblical eunuch and interpret them allegorically; 
the word &yovog in this sense is rare. The step from the phrase of Socrates 
to a contemptuous usage in connection with an edvodxo¢ could only have 
been made by a non-Greek. Of Abraham the contrary has been said by 
Philo; he was oöx &yovog sopiag (Mut. 68). 


Book IV 


Str. IV 3,1 — Sacr. 62 B 


Cf. Philo, VM I 62; Cher. 49; Abr. 120ff.; Leg. III 100; Clement, Str. I 
15,3; V 71,1; VII 27,6. The mention of the greater and lesser mysteries 
forms a metaphoric comparison, which is used ironically in Plato, Gorgias 
497c. In Middle Platonism it is treated as a topos and indicates the 
distinction between preparatory knowledge that precedes philosophy and 
philosophy itself. In Clement, it is transposed into a Christian sense. Cf. 
Plut. Vitae 668A; Mor. 382D; Chrys. fragm. 42, SVF II, p. 16/34-17/2 in 
Plutarch; Iambl. Protr. cap. 2; Albinus, Did. p. 182,8f. The formulation 
of Str. IV 3,1 (varying word order aside) is highly similar to Sacr. 62; the 
contexts are also comparable. Both have zpó instead of npív as in Plato. 
The doubling of uundevreg uuornplwov seems unique. In Philo, both guxpà 
and ueYáAa guothpta are actually mponatdefx of the concept of God. In 
Chrysippus and Plutarchus, the same holds true for the latter; i.e., the 
peydha pvotipia, but not for the former, the pixpd puothpia.?* 


23 About whom the only source seems to be Clemens Str. III. 

?^* Bornkamm in TWNT IV, p. 815 note 54, p. 816/3; Lilla, Clement, p. 190; Dillon, 
Middle Platonists, p. 300; Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 242; Wyrwa, Platonaneignung, 
p. 123f. 
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Str. IV 5,3 — Gig. 64 B 


Cf. Num. 20:17; Philo, Post. 101f.; Deus 159; Migr. 146; Spec. IV 168; 
QG IV 226; Clement, Str. VII 73,5; 91,5. The story of the royal way 
from Numbers is transposed by Philo to the way of wisdom and true phi- 
losophy. Clement seems to have taken over this image from Philo; there 
is no indication that it is a commonplace; Clement is the first of his day 
to quote Num. 20:17. In favor of direct dependence are Str. IV 5,3, övrwoc 
- Gig. 64, xà 6vtt, and the metaphoric congruities between Str. VII 73,5 
and Deus 159,25 


Str. IV 38,3 — Post. 71 D 


A proverb, in which there is scarcely any similarity in terminology 
between Philo and Clement.?® 


Str. IV 49,4-56,4 — Probus 22; 96; 105ff. B 


Str. IV 49,4 — Probus 22 


Eurip. Fr. inc. 958; quoted also by Plut. Mor. 34B as from Euripides. 
The quotation is identical both in Philo and Clement. 


Str. IV 50,1 — Probus 96 


Cf. Ambros. Ep. 37,34. This fragment represents the category of 
‘tall stories? about philosophers. Compared to Philo it forms a 
paraphrase with literal components. A larger part of the story of the 
death of Calanos is preserved in the letter of Ambrose. The story is 
also described in Strabo XV 1.68. 


Str. IV 56,1-4 — Probus 105-109 


The subject is steadfastness under torture. Various examples, 
parallels for which exist in other authors, are mentioned by Clement; 
cf. Plut. Mor. 1051 D; 1126 DE; Diog. Laert.IX 27,59; Cicero, Tusc. 
II 52; Tert. Apol. 50; Dio Chrys. 37,45. No literal dependence on 
Philo occurs in this fragment. 


235 Michaelis in TWVT V, p. 60ff; J. Passcher; 'H BAZIAIKH OAOX, 1931; Völker, 
Fortschritt, p. 35 note 1; Pohlenz, Philon, p. 461. 
26 Otto, Sprichwörter, p. 316. 
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Conclusion of Str. IV 49,4-56,4; a sequence reveals itself and some 
of the words in the first two fragments are literally comparable. Since 
the parallels are traditional material like poetic quotations and ‘tall 
stories’ of philosophers, a judgment about dependence must be made 
cautiously. On the one hand, it is possible that both Philo and 
Clement use a common source independently. On the other hand, 
it cannot be excluded that Clement is dependent on Philo directly 
and that he gives hiw own development towards the end of the 
passage. In favor of the latter option is the sequence in which the 
material occurs. 


Str. IV 59,5 — Leg. II 38 D 


A general statement without kinship in words or ideas. 


Str. IV 117,4 — Agr. 130 C 


The contexts are totally different. In both authors the word uwgooxónog 
occurs only once. According to Stephanus-Dindorf, Thes. gr.s.v., the only 
early occurrences are in Philo and Clement. 


Str. IV 150,2 — VM II 84 D 
Spec. III 33.109 
Aet. 66 


Cf. Clement, Str. III 83,2. A quotation from an unknown author (Aet. 
66); Philo does not feel obliged to specify his source.? Clement presents 
it as a self-evident equivalent for the womb. 


Str. IV 151,3 — Conf. 137 D 


Cf. Plato, Crat. 397d; Clement, Protr. 26,1; Str. II 5,4; V 81,3. 
Etymology Beög, see Str. I 182,2-3. 


Str. TV 155,2 — Cher. 49 C 


Philo, Opif. 20; Post. 18; cf. Plut. Mor. 882D (cóc is here equivalent to 
voög, not to x@pa). For the concept see Clement, Str. IV 159,2 p. 
318/31ff. Based on a Middle Platonic commonplace. It cannot be proven 


27 Colson IX, p. 231a. 
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that Clement’s combination of God as voüg or Aöyog with yopa ldewv 
derives from Philo, but cf. Str. V 73,3.28 


Str. IV 155,3 — QGIV2 D 
Somn. I 233 


There is no indication that Philo was the intermediary for this borrowing 
from Homer. The Homeric material may have been in common usage 
in philosophical schools and may have been derived from that tradition. 
Philo made the effort to look it up in Homer himself, Clement manages 
to mix in a bit of Plato. The contexts are totally different in the two.?? 


Str. IV 158,2-3 — Spec. 1 112f. D 


Cf. Lev. 21:2-3; both reflect the text of Lev. (Philo also adds vs. 11-12). 
Philo takes it literally while Clement interprets uncleanness as referring 
to sin caused by unbelief. Nothing in the context suggests a borrowing 
from Philo.?? 


Str. IV 161,1 — QG IV 99 B 


Cf. Philo, Post. 133. An elaboration of Gen. 24:16 based on doubling the 
significance of napbévog, which is explained as virginity of body and soul. 
The length of the biblical verse 16a is the same as in QG, and again Cle- 
ment is the first of his day to quote this verse.?! 


Str. IV 161,2 —  los.57 D 
Flacc. 135 


Cf. Aristeas, Epist. 216, 261 (without eipfjvn); 1 Clem. 61,1; 65,1%. In 
Philo the group of words has a secular implication, connected with 
political tranquility. In 1 Clem. it is transposed to the church and by Cle- 
ment to the individual condition. The etymology in the first part of the 
sentence, Rebecca equals òóla, is not to be found in Philo. 


28 Cf. chapter VI, p. 173f.; A. Méhat, Le ‘‘lieu supracéleste’’ de Saint Justin à 
Origéne, in Forma Futuri (Mél. Mich. Pellegrino), 1975, p. 292 note 35; Wolfson, Philoso- 
phy, p. 267; Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 85, 252. 

29 For borrowings from Homer in general, see Gussen, Leven in Alexandrië, passim; 
Daniélou, Message, p. 73-101; G. Glockmann, Homer in der frühchristlichen Literatur bis 
Justinus (TU 105), 1968; Zeegers-vander Vorst, Citations, passim. 

30 For literal use of the individual laws by Philo, see chapter IV above. 

31 Mercier, QG (FE 34A), p. 49. 

32 R. Knopf, Die Apostolische Väter (HNT, Erg.-Bd) p. 147; Foerster, in TWNT II, p. 
409. 
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Str. IV 161,3 — Leg. MI 79 D 
Cf. Gen. 14:18; Hebr. 7:1,2. Material readily available via Hebr.?? 


Str. IV 162,2 — (incorrect, actually Str. IV 161,2) 


Str. IV 163,1 — Plant. 17.20 B 


Cf. Clement, Protr. 63,4.; ultimate source Plato, Tim. 90a-d. Clement 
puts the thematic material, which Philo had borrowed directly or 
indirectly from Plato, in a different perspective;?* the corporeal also con- 
tributes to contemplation. The terminology in Philo and Clement is too 
closely related to be a coincidence. 


Str. IV 163,4 — Leg. 172 D 
QG I 13 


Cf. Plato, Def. 411d; Albinus, Did. 182,32-34. Ultimately derived from 
Plato; Clement’s wording is closely related to Albinus, though in 
shortened form. All three have svugwvía in contrast with Plato. Clement 
did not have to borrow it from Philo.* 


Str. IV 169,1 — Ebr. 82 B 
Congr. 51 
Abr. 57 


Cf. Clement, Paed. I 77,2; Str. 131,4; II 20,2; Exc. 56,5. See under Str. 
II 20,2. 


Book V 


Str. V 8,5-7 — Cher. 4-7 A 


Cf. Philo, Leg. III 83; Gig. 62-64; Mut. 66; Abr. 82; QG III 43. Clement, 
Str. VI 138,2. Etymologies of Abraham and Abram. Largely a literal 
quotation interrupted by an excursus that deals with the possibilities of 


55 G. Bardy, Melchisédech dans la tradition patristique, in RB 35 (1926), p. 496-509; 
36 (1927) p. 24-45; J. Daniélou, Bible, p. 196-201. 

34 Runia, Philo, p. 323ff. j 

35 Früchtel, Clemens und Albinus, in PhW 57 (1937), p. 592; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, 
p. 291; Lilla, Clement, p. 80. 
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understanding: &vaAéjac eis tov oùpavóv (Gen. 15:5). eetdeypévoc 
represents an alteration (Philo: émetAnupévoc, but Gig. 64: tEetAeypévoc).3° 


Str. V 22 —  Contempl. 16 C 
Cf. (xpóvou yeldou) Max. Sos. in Stobaeus III,173. A proverb. 


Str. V 30,5 — Prob. 13 D 


Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 247a; Philo, Spec. II 249; reminiscences: Fug. 62.74; 
Leg. I 61; IIL,7; Clement, Str. V 19,2. Clement quotes verbatim from 
Plato.3? 


Str. V 31,2 — Prob. 2 C 


Cf. Clement, Str. IV 5,3; VII 91,5. A partial list from Diog. Laert. VIII 
17. The expression is used by others as well.?? A dependence on Philo 
is hard to prove. It might have been traditional in protreptic education. 


Str. V 32-40 — (see chapter V) 9 A 
5 C 
Str. V 52,5 — Leg. II 99 A 


Somn. II 267.269 


Cf. Philo, Agr. 82f; Ebr. 111. Ex. 15:1 is linked with ráðn and Nöovat. 
Clement is the only Christian writer of his day who quotes this biblical 
verse. The passage strongly recalls two places in Philo where not only the 
biblical text is used but also the qualifications of xá8oc are comparable: 
namely, xoAÀuoxtAéc, xtnvæðeç and Öpuntixöv. 


Str. V 53,2 — Deus 157 see the following?? 
Agr. 37 
Str. V 53,2-4 — Det. 6-9 B 


Somn. I 219-225 


36 Cohn (C-W), Prol. I, p. LX; Harl, Heres (FE 15), p. 158. 

37 Petit, Probus (FE 28), p. 14 note 1. 

38 For other sources and literature, see Petit, Probus (FE 28), p. 137 note 5; Le 
Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 133. 

39 Früchtel (Add. St-Fr sub p. 362) bases his comparison on zotx(Aoc xtv and Adxxog; 
even better is a comparison of the allegorical interpretation as a whole: notxthog xır@v con- 
nected with the story of Joseph. 
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Cf. Gen. 37:23-24; Clement is the first of his day to quote the verses 
separately; for this biblical quotation in Philo, see 7os.14. The figure of 
Joseph is treated in an ambivalent way by Philo*? because of his role as 
statesman and his stay in Egypt. The multi-colored coat first indicates 
unstable knowledge, which he has because of his position, and then 
becomes a key for interpreting his personality. As a person, Joseph can 
be linked in a negative sense to ptÀonabhs, pikocmpyatos and the hÒovú 
(Deus 17; 111). Clement develops this ambivalence in a positive sense 
by allegorizing the multi-colored garment as yv@otg (cf. Paed. II 113,3, 
where the garment of Christ alludes to wisdom). The well and the 
removal of the coat are worked out independently (Str. V 53,3). In 
another interpretation, the multi-colored coat signifies &xıduniaı. This 
can derive from Philo’s negative characterization of Joseph. Philo does 
not, however, use the word émt@uyta. The double direction of Philo’s 
allegory has taken root in Clement. The positive side is developed as 
yvöcıg and the negative as émOupta; the two allegories stand next to one 
another without being connected. 


Str. V 65,2 — Deus 55 D 
Mut. 14 
Somn. I 184 


General platonizing concepts; dependence not demonstrable. 


Str. V 67,4-68,3 — (see chapter VI) 3 A 
Str. V 71,5-74,4 — (see chapter VI) 4 A 
Str. V 78,2 — Leg. III 141-142 B 


VM II 70-71 


Moses’s ascent of the mountain linked with contemplation or initiation: 
the combination seems to be found only in Philo.*! Ex. 19:12.20 appear 
in Clement but not in Philo. 


Str. V 78,3 — Post. 14 B 


Cf. Ex. 20:21; Philo, Mut. 6-7; VM I 158; Clement, Str. II 6,1; V 71,5, 
see chapter VI above. Clement has certainly derived the equation of 


+ Colson/Earp X, p. 351-357. 
ti Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 258. 
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yvöpog with the invisible God from Philo,*? yet they have hardly any 
words in common. Philo works this out in Mut. 6-15, where he speaks 
(in 14-15) about the impropriety of names for God and where he uses the 
word äppnrov. According to the BiPatr., Ex. 20:21 is used only by Philo 
in the above-mentioned places and by Clement in this place and in Str. 
II 6,1 (see chapter VI above). 


Str. V 79,4 — Op. 171-172 C 


Cf. Plato, T?m. 31a. An almost literal quotation from Plato. The unity 
of the world is connected with the unity of God. Note the shift of oópavóc 
and xósuoç. The formula is a topos; there is no definite evidence that 
Philo has influenced Clement here. 


Str. V 80,3 — Sacr. 59-62 A 


Cf. Gen. 18:6; Ex. 12:39; Philo, Sacr. 62; Spec. II 158. Clement has inac- 
curately summarized Philo. Philo uses two allegories: that of Mamre 
(three measures of meal; God and his two powers) and that of the 
unleavened bread from the story of Exodus. In Clement, all this is com- 
pressed into one, but the ‘powers’ do not relate to their new context. It 
is a literal quotation from Sacr. 60 with an insertion (&Löpovg) from Sacr. 
62. 


Str. V 81,3 — Conf. 137 B 


Cf. Philo, Plant. 7; Congr. 152; Aet. 66; Clement, Str. II 5,4; 113,2; Exc. 
7,3; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV 20,6.*? John 1:18 and the concept of xóXxoc 
play a considerable role in Valentinian gnosis, where interest tends to 
focus on the emanation of the aeons from the bosom (cf. Exc. 7,3; also, 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1 1,1; Gospel of the Egyptians, 40,1, Robinson p. 195; 
idem 42-43, Robinson p. 196). Yet one passage from Valentinus* is 
closely related: Epiph. Haer. 31,2. The word &yxoAnílo in this religious 
sense occurs only once in Philo and Clement.*? The first part of the 
sentence (with ttvés) refers to the Gnostics, and the question arises 
whether or not the second part also reflects their ideas. Against this influ- 


*? H. Ch. Puech, La ténébre mystique chez le Pseudo-Denys l'Aréopagite et dans la 
tradition patristique, in En quéte de la Gnose I, 1978, p. 134-135. 

#3 Sagnard, Exc. (SChr 23), p. 69, notes 3-4; A. Orbe, En los alberos de la exegesis tohannea 
(Estudios Valentinianos IT), 1955, p. 156-157; Völker, Wahre Gnostiker, p. 480f. 

** [n Epiphanius, Haer. 31,5, GCS Epiph. I (Holl), p. 392. 

45 Philo 3x, Clement 1x without this significance. 
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ence is the phrase ws &v, which is characteristic of Clement,** and the 
formula tà mévta éyxexdAmtotat, which also appears in Str. II 5,4. 
Clement has probably borrowed the formula from Philo; he alters «à dha 
into tà mé&vta, which had been used by Philo some lines before. 


Str. V 81,5 — Post. 3 D 


A philosophic commonplace with some individual nuances. 


Str. V 82,1 — Legat. 6 C 


Cf. Justin, Apol. II 6,1; Theophilus, Aut. I 3; Max. Tyr. Or. II 10; 
Cicero, Nat. Deorum I 12,30. The impropriety of applying names to God 
is a topos found both in philosophical currents and in the Christian 
apologists. Elements of the idea also appear in Philo. 


Str. V 93,4-94,2 — Opif. 13-16;25*;26*; B 
29;36;38;55 


Cf. Gen. 1:1.2a.3. A Platonizing interpretation of Genesis. Similarities 
are: uov&c as the first day; the number six connected with procreation; 
linking the words dpyéturos, derxoviGw (Clement, eixeov) and rapáðeryua. 
Gen. 1:2a occurs both in Opif. 29 and Str. V 93,5, see also V 90,1; this 
part of the biblical verse is not used elsewhere in Philo. The idea of a vis- 
ible and an invisible creation (Opif. 29ff.; Str. V 93,5f.) also occurs in 
Theophilus, Aut. II 13. Clement offers a capsule version of Opif., 
including both the basic philosophical structure and the biblical texts.*? 
The whole passage is scarcely intelligible without Philo in the 
background. 


Str. V 94,2-6 —  Opif. 139 B 
Leg. I 31ff.; 39 
Her. 231 


A Platonizing interpretation of Genesis: there are vague verbal 
similarities to Philo, but no single Philonic passage serves as basis. The 
similarities represent altered reminiscences.*? Philo, moreover, exploits 


46 Cf. Sagnard, Exc. (SChr. 23), Introd. p. 50. 

47 Runia, Philo, p. 169f. 

** Le Boulluec points out that Clement, in contrast to Philo, does not differentiate 
between Gen. 1:26-27 and Gen. 2:7, Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 303. 
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Plato tacitly in a description of the creation of mankind; Clement 
explicitly points out the analogies between the Bible’s account and 
Plato’s (especially Timaeus 30cd). 


Str. V 94,6-95,1 — Migr. 127f.;131 B 


A general philosophic idea (öuolwarg) in combination with a biblical text 
(Deut. 13:5). Clement is the first of his days to quote this verse. Dossier, 
see Str. II 100,4. The passage as a whole, Str. V 93,4-95,4, moves from 
a clear Philonic influence to a general Philonic tone. As often happens 
the Philonic source is diluted as Clement proceeds with the idea. 


Str. V 105,2 — los. 126 D 


Cf. Plato, Rep. VII p. 521c; Phaedo p. 95d. No clear parallel with Philo 
presents itself. 


Str. V 106,3 — Deus 12 C 


Cf. Philo, Mut. 179-180. Asov as opaipa &nAÀavf linked with the 
number seven. Clement goes on, as usual, to the number eight. In the 
complex of problems around hebdoas and ogdoas it is important to con- 
sider influences from Gnosticism, where the number eight has a special 
prominence; compare Clement's treatment of the temple and the high 
priest‘? and Str. VI 139,4-145,5. Here the construction on seven and 
eight echoes Plato (Rep. X 616b), and Philo's influence is hard to prove.?? 


Str. V 134,1 — Deus 157 ? 
Book VI 
Str. VI 31,4 — Somn. I 141 C 


The powerful duxa{ moving between God and the world are discussed in 
a comparable context. Clement speaks about natural powers and Philo 
about souls. 


49 Str. V 36,3, see chapter V, p. 133. 

50 Since much is altered between Plato and Clement, Le Boulluec suggests the influ- 
ence of Philo here, Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 326; see also Corp. Herm. XI 19; 
further Daniélou, Théologie, p. 134; Message, p. 120; Sagnard, Gnose, p. 378-382; Helder- 
man, Anapausis, p. 141. 
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Str. VI 32,3-4 — QE II 45.47 D 


Cf. 1 Tim. 6:16; Aristob.in Eus. P. E. VIII 10, 12-17. The passage Str. 
VI 32,3-33,1, which is based on fragments from Exodus, is as a whole 
more influenced by Aristobulos than by Philo; see specifically the quota- 
tion from the former in Str. VI 32,5-33,1. The o&Amtyyes &veu ópyávov, 
Str. VI 32,3, also go back to Aristobulos; see Eus. P. E. VIII 10,5. In 
common with both Aristobulos and Philo is the contamination of the bur- 
ning bush (Ex. 3) and the fire on Mount Sinai (Ex. 19-20). The Greek 
fragments of QE II 45. 47 do not offer many other points of contact;?! 
Philo has the image of the fire as divine dbvauts but allegorizes in a dif- 
ferent way. The comparable word &zpóottoc is here attached to the moun- 
tain and not, as in Clement, to the light; cf. 1 Tim. 6:16. 


Str. VI 33,2-5 — Decal. 33-35 D 


Popular tales of acoustical illusions in remote places.?? For the first story 
see also Plut. Mor. p. 419E. 


Str. VI 34, 1-3 — Migr. 47-48 B 


Cf. Clement, Str. VI 45,1. The concept of the voice of God as a sound 
without form is linked to Deut. 4:12b. Philo stresses the difference 
between hearing and seeing; seeing the word of God means seeing with 
the eye of the soul. Clement develops the idea that God is able to produce 
a sound beyond natural possibilities. Clement is the one and only writer 
of his day to quote, like Philo, Deut. 4:12; the fact makes dependence 
probable.°3 


Str. VI 60,3 — Leg. HI 190-191 B 


Cf. Gen. 25:26; 27:36. An etymology of the name of Jacob based on the 
biblical texts. More than one passage of Philo is comparable. mtepviGw- 
nrepviorhg: Leg. II 99; Sacr. 42.135; Migr. 200; Her. 252; Somn. I 171; Leg. 
161; Leg. I1 89.99; Leg. III 15.93.180; Mut. 81. The etymology is usually 
interpreted in a ethical way in connection with 7&6 or xaxía. Clement 
presupposes the etymology and attaches it to the elected as viol tod 
"Iaxe.5* The tradition passes on by way of Origen to later times.’ 


51 Petit, QE (FE 33), p. 269. 

52 Mondésert, Clément, p. 171 note 3. 

53 Mondésert, Clément, p. 171 note 3. 

5* Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 110. 

55 For example CoJoh I 35, 260; Lampe s. v. nrepvilw and nrepviorhg. 
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Str. VI 78,3 — Congr. 142 D 


Cf. Chrys. Fr. Mor. 197, SVF III p. 197. Two related but somewhat dif- 
ferent philosophical commonplaces. 


Str. VI 80,3 — QG II 3 A 


Cf. Philo, Spec. II 45; III 1. A description of the soul that is elevated and 
travels around the heavens. The texts are partly literal equivalents. Philo 
deals with the physiologos, Clement with the Gnostic.°® 


Str. VI 81,4 — Agr. 14ff. C 
Cf. Str. 1 28,4; I 100,15” 


Str. VI 84,5-6 — Congr. 88.90 D 
Post. 173 
Str. VI 84,7-85,4 — QGI9I A 


All the elements are present in Philo’s QG I 91, cf. also (compared to Str. 
VI 85,4) Opif. 108f.; QG II 2,5; IV 27. None of these numerical serieses, 
however, fits in with Clement’s text as well as QG I 91 does.°® Clement 
gives an abbreviation of his Philonic example. Unless the relevant text 
of QG should prove to be an interpolation,5? dependence is certain. 


Str. VI 86,2 — VM II 128 D 


There are similarities in wording but probably coincidental ones; the 
terms are generally used in technical descriptions. Philo is describing the 
logeion of the high priest, Clement the ark in the context of Gen. 
6:14-16. 


56 Recorded in the apparatus fontium St-Fr, sub p. 471, 27-29, but not mentioned in 
the Index or Addenda etc.; cf. Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 114. 

57 Cf. Albinus, in C. F. Herrmann, Plato VI, p. 162, 19f.; Früchtel, Clemens Al. und 
Albinus, in PhW 57 (1937) p. 591; M. Pohlenz, Klemens, p. 111 note 1. 

58 K. Staehle, Die Zahlenmystik bei Philon, 1931, p. 81-82; F. E. Robbins, The tradition 
of Greek arithmology, in CPh 16 (1921), p. 97-123; Idem, Arithmetic in Philo Judaeus, 
in ibidem 26 (1931), p. 343-361; O. Arndt, Zahlenmystik bei Philo; Spielerei oder Schrift- 
auslegung, in ZRGG 19 (1967), p. 167-171; H. Moehring, Arithmology as an exegetical 
tool in the writings of Philo of Alexandria, in SBL Seminar papers (1978, series 13), p. 191- 
227; for QG IV 27, cf. Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 114; a Jewish element in this 
arithmetic material is the reference to Nu. 8:24 and the seven months'children. 

59 The identical treatment makes one suspicious since Clement hardly ever quotes 
literally; he normally varies or abbreviates; Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 241 note 2. 
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Str. VI 93,1 — Migr. 184-186 C 
Somn. I 53-57 


Cf. Clement, Str. V 8,5; VI 80,3 (Abraham); also, Tat. Or. ad Gr. 
27,2-3;6° Irenaeus Adv. Haer. II 28,2. Clement knew Philo's allegoriza- 
tion of Abram/Abraham, and the beginning of Str. VI 93,1: ti yap öpehos 
eldévar tàç aitiaç... may allude to it. In all probability, however, Cle- 
ment's basic concern is a traditional Jewish and Christian preoccupation 
with the utility of a scientific research in general (here Philo limits himself 
to astronomy). 


Str. VI 110,3 — Decal. 66 C 


Cf. Deut. 4:19; Justinus, Dial. 121,2. Instead of faith, God has given the 
sun, the moon and the stars to honor as a way for the heathen not to 
become fully irreligious. Justin also uses Deut. 4:19 in this sense, stress- 
ing even more strongly than does Clement the positive role of the cult of 
the heavenly bodies. Clement has no words in common with Philo, but 
comparable is the idea of the lesser error and the veneration of the ser- 
vants rather than the master. 


Str. VI 125,5 — Abr. 208 D 
Cf. Sext.Emp. Adv. Mathem. IX 124. 


Str. VI 132,3 — Migr. 93 B 
Contempl. 78 


The concept of the cya t&v ypapév occurs both in Philo and Clement. 
The latter starts with a double presentation of Moses’s earthly end as an 
assumption and a burial, a conception whose source must have been the 
Assumptio Moysis.®! This concept presupposes that Clement knew Philo’s 
double image. In Clement's formulation it is composed of the Aéfetg and 
the évéyuata, which are opposed to the drévorat. In Philo, the basic idea 
is presented in terms of the opposition between a o@ya that is composed 
of tae ntàs Stat&Eerg and a buyh that is its invisible comprehension. This 
interpretive structure, which is passed on by Origen to later periods and 
which was to play such an important role in hermeneutics, must have 
been borrowed by Clement from Philo, in so far as available evidence 
indicates. ® 


60 E. J. Goodspeed, Die ältesten Apologeten, 1914, p. 293. 
61 A. H. Charles, APOT II, p. 408. 
62 Schweizer s.v. cya, in TWNT VII, p. 1052. 
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Str. VI 134,1 — Her. 167 B 


Cf. Clement, Str. VI 136,4. The dichotomy of the soul is related to the 
two tables of Moses. This division is also present in St.Paul (2 Cor. 3:3) 
but there differently applied to both the tables of stone and the fleshly 
tables of the heart. 


Str. VI 134,2 — Mut. 111 D 


The number ten is related to the senses; the usual five senses are joined 
by the voice, procreation, the spirit working in creation (Gen. 2:7), the 
hegemonikon and the Holy Spirit; see also Str. II 50,3-4, a slightly dif- 
ferent version in a Philonic context. Cf. Chrys. fr. phys. 827ff., SVF II 
p. 226. The construction, though usually connected with other numbers, 
is presumably a Stoic commonplace, which is also related to the number 
seven by Philo.5? 


Str. VI 136,4 — Her. 167 B 
Cf. Str. VI 134,1 


Str. VI 138,2 —  QG III 43 A 


The light of truth is the spirit of God enabling one to obtain knowledge 
of real existences.9* The texts of Philo and Clement are closely related; 
Clement offers an abbreviated version of Philo's words. 


Str. VI 139,4-145,5 — Leg. I 2-20 B 


Introduction. In this passage in which the ten commandments are 
interpreted, Clement is mainly occupied with the commandment to 
keep the seventh day as a day of rest. The number seven is the focus 
of attention, but six and eight are also taken up. As appears from 
other passages in which numbers form points of reference® a com- 
plex of sources lie behind his thoughts. In several places, Aristobulos 
is present; Str. VI 137,4-138,4; 141,7-142,1.4.° In Stáhlin's annota- 


63 Opif. 117; Leg. 111; Det. 168; QG I 75; Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 102ff. (numbers 7 and 
10); Pohlenz, Philon, p. 453. 

9* Cf. Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 114.; Mercier, QG (FE 34A), p. 98. 

55 See chapter V, passim; cf. A. Quacquarelli, Recupero della numerologica per la 
metodica dell'esegesi patristica, in Annali di Storia dell'Esegesi 2 (1985), p. 235-249. 

66 N. Walter, Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos (TU 86), 1964, p. 3, 30 note 5, 74 note 2, 
106, 169. 
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tions, Philo, especially his Op:f. and Leg., is the second most impor- 
tant source. Delatte?? is opposed to the ‘onesidedness’ of Stählins 
references, and he contests Philo’s share in this passage. Delatte has, 
moreover, pointed out other parallels, among which are Gnostics, 
particularly Marcos, who is known through Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I 
14,7. How far Philo is involved will be investigated section by sec- 
tion, keeping in mind the arguments brought into the discussion by 
Delatte. A conclusion will be added after the individual sections have 
been examined. A consecutive sequence of borrowings in the proper 
sense does not occur, and so the passage is included in this chapter 
rather than the preceding. 


Str. VI 139,4 — Leg. 14 B 


The number six in the creation in six days is interpreted in an 
allegoric sense as the directions of movement of living creatures, as 
had Philo. Liking the number six to the directions of movement is 
a philosophical commonplace.® Philo stresses the living creatures 
with the words épyavixdv o@pa. In Clement, they are probably 
indicated by the term yevtxwtatat; the combination of both the 
commonplace and the interpretation makes dependence probable. 


Str. VI 140,1 — Leg. 115 C 
Cf. Philo, Opif. 99f.; Her. 170; VM II 210. A Pythagorean 


commonplace; the number seven is &uńtwp; Clement interprets it as 


sabbath (also Philo, VM II 210-212) and &v&zavoatc. 5? 


Str. VI 141,7 — Leg.15 B 


A Jewish topos: namely, the idea that God does not stop creating. 
It appears in Aristobulos, in Eus. P.E. XIII 12,11. Aristobulos is 
satisfied with an answer about the order of creation while Philo and 
Clement carry the question a step further and focus on a concept of 
God. For Philo it consists of zoteïv, for Clement of &yadoepyeiv.’° This 
extension of the discussion in both Philo and Clement is strongly 
suggestive of influence. 


A. Delatte, Etudes sur la littérature pythagoricienne, 1915, p. 231-247 (Clement). 
Cf. Mart. Capella VII 736; Colson I, p. 148; Delatte, Etudes, p. 234f. 
Delatte, Etudes, p. 236 more parallels; for ogdoas, see Le Boulluec, Str. V (SChr. 


279), p. 149; A. Dupont-Sommer, La doctrine gnostique de la lettre Waw?’ d'après une lamelle 
araméenne inédite, 1946, p. 40-50; Sagnard, Gnose Val., p. 366, 378. 
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A rare word, cf. Str. VI 159,4 (&ya8orotéw), but then of people. For the fragment 


of Aristobulos, see H. Schenkl, in RMP 66 (1911), p. 400ff.; Walter, Thoraausleger, 
Aristobulos Fr. 5, Register p. 265. 
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Str. VI 142,2 — Opif. 13 C 
Leg. I 2* 


A Jewish topos; everything is created at once, but the various days 
are mentioned because of the order. Aristobulos, in Eus. P. E. XIII 
12,11-12 also presents this reasoning. Clement adds that not 
everything is similar in value, an observation that is missing in both 
Aristobulos and Philo. 


Str. VI 142,4 — Leg. 12 B 


God does not need time; with creation time also came into existence. 
Philo and Clement have a very similar thought expressed in slightly 
different terms. Philo speaks of xöouog and Clements of xtiowg.”! The 
thought is a continuation and elaboration of Str. VI 142, 2, in which 
the problem of simultaneity and various days of creation was brought 
up. Philo and Clement carry the idea further than Aristobulos, in 
whose admittedly few remaining fragments this issue is not 
discussed. (Note: Str. VI 142,4 end, p. 504 1.17-18 literally from 
Aristobulos (P.E. XIII 12, 13), cf. Str. V 107,1(-4), with the same 
words). 


Str. VI 143,1 — Leg. 18 C 


Cf. Philo, Opıf. 114f.; Spec. II 57. In the explanation of the number 
seven, Clement brings in the ‘protoctistes’ and the heavenly bodies, 
including the planets, the Pleiades, the Great Bear and the moon. 
Without the 'protocistes 7? the development on seven is a 
commonplace, also used by Philo. His treatment of the theme in Leg. 
offers all these various celestial entities; the other parallels in Philo 
offer a selection. 


Str. VI 143,2 —  Opif. 101 [e 


A probable topos concerning the four phases of the moon; no literal 
parallels in Philo, but the same phenomenon is described. 


Str. VI 144,2 — Leg. 112 C 


Cf. Philo, Opif. 119. A probable topos describing the seven senses; 
no words in common; Clement is closer to Leg. 


71 Clement alters xóopoc, see chapter II, p. 35; chapter VI, p. 156f. 
7? See chapter V (Str. V 35,1), p. 128ff. 
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Str. VI 144,3-6 —  Opif. 104 C 


A fragment of Solon, cf. Anatolios pert dekados, in Monac. Graec. 384 
f.58v;73 Presumably this fragment had been used by Aristobulos, 
who could have found it in a Pythagorean anthology on numbers.?* 
That Aristobulos included this fragment may be concluded from 
Clement, Str. V 108,1, where Solon is mentioned in connection with 
a quotation from Aristobulos; this seems to be an allusion to the very 
fragment of Solon that Clement quoted in book VI! Given the 
variety of sources available, it cannot be proven that Clement 
derived the Solonic fragment via Philo. 


Str. VI 145,1 — Leg. 1 13 C 


Cf. Philo, Op. 125. A topos in which the number seven is connected 
with the process of a disease. 


Str. VI 145,4-5 — Leg. 1 20-21 B 


Cf. Philo, QG I 1. Some words are the same or have the same root. 
Xpóvc, Toretv, óroAáBopusv, dóptotov (QG I 1; Leg. I 20, dtopilwv); 
striking is the reference to Gen. 2:4: öte éyéveto. Dependence on 
Philo seems very probable.75 


Conclusion of Str. VI 139,4-145,5: Aristobulos is certainly present in 
some of the passages (Str. VI 137,4-138,4; 141,7-142,1.4 and 
possibly in the fragment of Solon 144,3-6); Delatte's conclusion, 
however, that the passage as a whole could have been based on 
Aristobulos seems unlikely.’° There are clear indications that 
Clement used Philo in Str. VI 145,5 and to a lesser degree in VI 
139,4; 141,7; 142,4. Delatte is right that Clement has drawn on 
other sources in treating the number eight; this number does not play 
any role in Philo. The remaining passages are mostly 
commonplaces, but given the many Philonic parallels, it cannot be 
excluded that Clement used Philo as his main source. In fact, the 
combination of cases of probable dependence and cases of possible 
though not strictly probable dependence reinforce one another and 


G. Borghorst, De Anatolii fontibus. Berl. Diss. 1905; herausg. von J. L. Heiberg, 


Annales intern. d'histoire. Congrés de Paris 1900 5a section; Diehl, fr. 19. 


74 


Philo may also have used this putative anthology; Stáhlin, BKV XIX, p. 338 note 


1; Walter, Thoraausleger, p. 169; Le Boulluec Str. V (SChr. 279), p. 329. 


75 


Früchtel, Griechische Fragmente, p. 114; Petit, QG (FE 33), p. 41; J. C. M. van 


Winden, The first fragment of Philo's Quaestiones in Genesim, in VigChr 33 (1979), p. 
313-318. 


76 


Against Delatte, Études, p. 233. 
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build a strong position in favor of believing that Philo lies behind this 
passage as a whole. If Clement used Philo as his point of departure, 
parallels in Leg. are closer to Clement’s text than those from Opif. 
The only material in Opif. that is unparalleled in Leg. is the fragment 
from Solon. Although Clement follows no strict sequence from Leg., 
the parallels all seem to be drawn from the first twenty paragraphs. 
The general context for this material in clement and his Jewish 
predecessors is the creation in six days and the seventh day. The 
theological implications of this issue are more developed in Philo 
than they are in Aristobulos. Traces of this extension can be found 
in Clement as well. 


Str. VI 168,3 — Her. 259 B 
QG IV 196 


Clement takes over aspects of Philo’s idea that the prophet is a musical 
instrument who is played on by God and who therefore has no command 
over his own words; cf. Philo, Migr. 84. Since the image does not occur 
elsewhere,’’ it seems probable that Philo’s influence is at work. This con- 
ception of ecstatic inspiration, in fact, is heavily loaded with negative 
associations in the Christian tradition because of its association with 
Montanism; cf. Miltiades (in Eus. HE V 17,1-3), who polemizes against 
ecstasy; also Origenes, Princ. III 3,4. 


Book VII 


Str. VII 2,1 — VMII 67 B 


Cf. Philo, Abr. 50; Virt. 184. The veneration of the true God. Clement 
uses the doubling OeogtArj¢ and prkódeos only here and shortly thereafter 
(Str. VII 3,6; 4,1). Philo offers the probable point of departure; the 
contexts are also comparable: Clement, tov t& övrı Bedv—Philo, tò mpd¢ 
dArnderav öv, and Clement, Qpnoxedovta—Philo, Oepamevetv/Oepametav. 


Str. VII 3,1-4 —  Contempl. |f. C 


Cf. Clement, Paed. I 1,1. Some similarity in ideas, but no unmistakable 
points of contact. 


7 See Lampe s.v. öpyavov. 
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Str. VII 9,3-4 —  Opif. 141 D 


A magnet and its various rings of force; the image is already classic; cf. 
Plato, Jon 533de, where the power of the Muses (Beta Sbvaptc) is compared 
to the magnet. In Philo, man becomes weaker the farther he moves from 
his source of strength while Clement does not touch that aspect but 
speaks of the attraction of the Holy Spirit (cf. Str. II 26,2, where he again 
uses the image but with a different development). Both Clement and 
Philo drew the image from Plato. 


Str. VII 16,6* — Her, 231 C 


Cf. Plato, Rep. X 597e; A.Orbe calls attention to this passage.’® A 
Platonizing interpretation of Genesis turning around the image of God 
(Gen. 1:26-27). Both Clement and Philo are dependent on Plato; the title 
mapBaouheús that Clement attributes to God suggests immediate influence 
from Plato. This term makes only one certain appearance in Clement (in 
Str. VII 54,4 it is a conjecture of von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf). 


Str. VII 19,4-20,2 — Congr. 79f. D 
Cf. Clement, Str. 1 30,1; 93,5; VI 80, 1ff. See chapter II sub I 30,1, where 


it occurs in a Philonic context. 


Str. VII 40,2 — Congr. 20 C 
The etymology of Egypt.?? 


Str. VII 44,6 — Deus 93 B 


eüßıxtog (Hort and Mayor: quick, ready, usually with the tongue, but 
also with the eye or other faculty); it occurs a few times in Philo (Leg. I 
55; Post. 79.80; Deus 93; Legat. 57.168), however, in combination with 
xpoopoAf, only in Deus 93. In Clement, eößixtog with this meaning of 
quick or clever appears only here. Liddell and Scott lists only Philo as an 
example of the combination é. with x. Clement was probably inspired by 
that previous use of the word. In Philo, it signifies the natural disposition 
for rapid insight; in Clement, it refers to the condition of the Gnostic.?? 


78 A. Orbe, Antropologia de san Ireneo, 1969, p. 108. 

79 See chapter II; cf. Colson/Earp X, p. 303c; Treu, Etymologie, p. 200; J. Munck, 
Christus und Israel, Acta Jutlandica XXVIII, Aarhus, 1956, p. 49 Anm. 

80 A shift from quick witted to gnostic. 
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Str. VII 53, 1-2 — Cher. 14-15 D 
QG IV 204 


An ethical commonplace with no evidence for direct dependence.?! 


Str. VII 64,6 — Somn. I 167 D 
Abr. 52 


A commonplace (see Str. I 31,5) with no evidence for direct dependence. 


Str. VII 70,1 — . Contempl. 34 C 


In Philo, the image is closely linked to the story that deals with the way 
of construction of the monastery of the Essenes. Clement uses the com- 
bination Oepédtog and éyxp&teta only here and in Str. II 105,1 (where 
Philonic influence is present; the idea without Îepéàtoç also: Str. II 80,4- 
5). In Philo, however, Qeuédtog is frequently used in combination with the 
virtues.?? [Influence is hard to fix precisely. 


Str. VII 73,5 see Str. IV 5,3 B 
Str. VII 74,1 — Leg. III 250 € 
QG I 150 


The combination of tptßoAor and oxókoneg occurs only once in Clement 
and is apparently not found in other writers. Related combinations not 
only appear in Philo but also have an extensive biblical background. 
xp(BoAot cf. Gen. 3:18; 2 Ki. 12:31; Pr. 22:5; Ho. 10:8; Mt. 7:16; Hebr. 
6:8. oxöAones: Nu. 33:55; Si. 43:19; Ho. 2:8; Ez. 28:24. äxavbar: Jer. 
4:3; Ez. 28:24; Mt. 7:16; 13:7.22; Hebr. 6:8. Clement and Philo have 


in common their application to the vices. 


Str. VIT 91,5 — see Str. IV 5,3 B 
Str. VIT 105,4 — Plant. 134 C 


The etymology of the name of Judas, here, however, not 'Ioó9a but 'Iou- 
data! (see also under Ch.II, Str. 1 31,6, there within a Philonic context).®? 


3! Cf. Colson II, p. 482, app. par. 15. 
*? See Indices Leisegang and Mayer s. v. 
83 Heinisch, Einfluss, p. 111; Colson/Earp X, p. 357. 
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Str. VII 109,2-110,1 — Agr. 142ff. D 


Cf. Clement, Paed. III 76,1f; Str. V 51,4. A traditional Jewish and Early 
Christian theme incorporated within a section largely borrowed from 
Irenaeus Adv. Haer. V 8,3.9* 


Book VIII 


Str. VIII 32,2 — Somn. II 164-168 D 


With the exception of öpyn there are no words in common; the idea is 
distantly related. 


** Dossier, see Hort and Mayor, p. 192-193. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Introductory remarks 


The Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria are one of the first approaches 
to the problems of fundamental and therefore systematic theology from 
a Christian point of view. The work tries to establish relationships 
between, on the one hand, Hellenistic culture and philosophy and, on the 
other, Scripture and Christian faith. Clement was well equipped to 
undertake the enterprise of bridging these opposites since he was 
evidently a highly educated and erudite man! with access to the resources 
of the most famous library of antiquity. Yet he was not the first to 
approach this mediating task; he had been preceded by the Jew Philo, 
who had paved the way of Hellenization for Christian thinkers.? Philo’s 
role was well-recognized even in antiquity: he was praised by later 
theologians like Eusebius, Jerome and Augustine for his trail-blazing 
work and he was heavily used by many other authors like Origen, 
Ambrose and the Cappadocian fathers in a tradition reaching on to later 
times.? 

Philo had adapted concepts from the Platonic and Stoic heritage for the 
explanation of Scripture. The latter consisted for him almost exclusively 
of the five books of Moses, the Pentateuch. Only occasional references 
are made to other biblical books, like those of the prophets, the Psalms, 
or the books of wisdom, while the Pentateuch is interpreted almost line 
by line. It is uncertain if Philo was the first Jewish writer to make this 
kind of a systematic attempt to link Platonizing concepts and the Stoic 
interpretative method to the explanation ofthe Bible. Philo seems to have 
occupied an exceptional position within Judaism;* he has little in com- 


! Marrou, Paed. (SChr 70), Introd. p. 67ff. 

? H. Chadwick, Philo and the beginnings of Christian thought, in The Cambridge 
History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy ed. A. H. Armstrong, 1967, p. 137-192; 
S. Sandmel, Philo of Alexandria, an introduction, 1979, p. 148-163 (Philo and Chris- 
tianity); M. Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), Introd. p. 83-97 (esp. the influence of Congr. on 
the Christian authors from Clement onwards). 

3 Cf. Cohn, in C-W I, p. LXXXXVff. (Testimonia de Philone eiusque scriptis). Once 
again it must be pointed out that Philo's writings were preserved and transmitted by 
Christians, not by Jews; only in the 16th century did Jews start to show interest in Philo, 
cf. Sandmel, Philo, p. 14 note 24. 

* Sandmel, Philo, p. 127ff.,147. 
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mon either with earlier Jewish apologetic writers, some of whom are 
known from fragments preserved in Clement and Eusebius, or with the 
Judaism of Midrash and Talmud. Students of Philo have attempted to 
distinguish his various types of exegesis and to connect them with earlier 
traditions; it is evident that he drew on different antecedent traditions, 
but in the absence of substantial evidence, it is of dubious value to 
speculate about the scope and the literary level of preceding work. Philo, 
on the other hand, exploited an important and relatively recent develop- 
ment in philosophy; a phase in Platonic thought that is called Middle 
Platonism and that probably originated in Alexandria some generations 
earlier. His interpretative method is unlikely to antedate this 
development. 

Many of Philo’s writings survive, with only a few represented as 
fragments; he and Origen can be rated as the two most productive 
authors of Alexandria. It appears that Clement refers to the majority of 
the thirty-two known treatises: namely, twenty-five of them, that 
means seventy percent of Philo’s works. This figure is arrived at on the 
basis of the parallels between Clement and Philo that are rated with an 
A or B in chapter seven above: that is, those parallels that reveal a certain 
or probable dependence on Philo. The books from which Clement quotes 
literally or almost literally in sequential and coherent passages in the 
Stromateis are, however, limited in number; they consist of De Posteritate 
(12x), De Congressu (15x), De Vita Mosis (22x), De Virtutibus (27x). Other 
certain references to Philo occur only in isolation. In addition to the 
above-named works, they derive from Legum Allegoriae, De Cherubim, De 
Sacrificis Abelis et Caini, De Somniis and Quaestiones in Genesim; the last 
source, however, is problematic.? The number of treatises that Clement 
consulted carefully as direct sources is, therefore, relatively limited. He 
apparently had knowledge of a larger quantity of Philo's works, but he 
has drawn on them from memory in a less scrupulous way. The two 
forms of reference suggest interesting problems for Clement's working 
methods. In the case of relatively meticulous use of Philo, he may either 
have had the scrolls themselves before him, or else he worked from notes. 


5 Philo's QG and QE have been transmitted to later times indirectly in an Armenian 
translation, which probably dates from the 5th century. In addition, a number of Greek 
fragments have been identified, which are preserved in catenae and anthologies. A minor 
part is handed down in an ancient latin translation (for the editions, see above p. 232). 
One of the many problems connected with the QG and QE is the uncertainty about the 
previous text on which the Armenian translation is based. In most cases a comparison 
is not possible because the Greek is missing. Mistranslations in passing from the Greek 
to the Armenian may have taken place. Also the Greek of the text on which the Armenian 
is based may have been interpolated and modified, for example, under the influence of 
Christian writers. 
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Any excerpts, capsule versions or outlines must have been made by Cle- 
ment himself. He infuses the borrowings into his own text in such an 
appropriate way, and he displays such an accurate knowledge of what his 
source was saying in the environment of the borrowed material that it is 
hardly conceivable that he was working from a pre-existing anthology. 


2. The method of investigation reviewed 


The extensive register of Stahlin, which was later enriched by 
Früchtel/Treu, provided a rugged and intractable terrain; it had to be 
landscaped, weeded and pruned. In this research, therefore, one of the 
first objectives was to find a consistent method for assessing the raw 
material. In a preliminary phase, the register was rearranged from its 
traditional organization in terms of Philo’s works to a listing based on 
their order in Clement. A distinction then came to the fore quickly: that 
between the sustained and the scattered borrowings. The sustained 
passages with their numerous borrowings derived from a single book of 
Philo showed a curious associated phenomenon; in shorter or longer 
form, a progression usually appeared in Clement’s borrowings that 
reflected the material’s original order in Philo. In one case, conversely, 
the order was regressive. The phenomenon, which has been called 
‘sequence’, appeared in its clearest form in Str. II 78-1006, where Cle- 
ment went through Philo’s treatise De Virtutibus from beginning to end. 
Every page of the treatise, had it been in the form of a book, would have 
been represented by a few lines. It goes without saying that this working 
method has consequences for the content; while the borrowed material 
seems almost to give body to its new setting, parts cannot be taken over 
in fragmentary form without distorting the intention of the original 
whole. 

The sustained passages show Clement drawing on Philo with unique 
clarity and reveal the most characteristic aspects of his exploitation of this 
source. They thereby became a measuring rod for assessing, in the nar- 
rower sense, the material in the register, and, in the larger sense, impor- 
tant aspects of the relationship between the two writers. Because the sus- 
tained passages showed a standard pattern, that of sequenced borrowing 
from one single Philonic treatise, they were treated in a similar way. In 
separate chapters for each major sequence, the borrowed material was 
compared with the original and the contextual setting in both writers was 
reviewed. In addition, isolated, unsequenced parallels had been iden- 
tified; these were described in the seventh chapter above. Unlike the sus- 


6 chapter IV above. 
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tained passages they proved to be of varying degrees of value, and it was 
much more difficult to establish a reliable system to rate them. It would 
have been possible to develop an elaborate system of distinctions, but a 
relatively limited number of categories (four) was selected to render the 
raw material manageable and more easily surveyed. From this method 
it was at last possible to quantify the relationship between certain, pro- 
bable and uncertain dependence as well as to determine the incidence of 
non-dependence among the previously indexed parallels. The first and 
last possibilities (designated A and D) are the clearest and easiest to 
decide, and the results are the most reliable. In the intermediate situa- 
tions (cases B and C, of either probable or unprovable dependence), it 
is easier either to misplace the emphasis or to remain in the realm of 
uncertainty. Even if a passage is not demonstrably dependent, 
dependence does theoretically remain possible. Yet the shifts between B 
and C probably tend to balance one another statistically. The numbers, 
moreover, should not be taken in too absolute a sense since this, like 
every tabulation, is dependent on the criteria of arrangement. In spite of 
these restrictions, it has seemed possible to create a manageable instru- 
ment with which a number of essential questions can be assessed: what 
was Clement’s technique in borrowing from Philo, what were his pur- 
poses, and what were the criteria for his selections. 

Compared to the methods discussed in the first chapter, that employed 
here does not attempt to review the theology of either Clement or Philo 
in a broad sense. This study, moreover, does not attempt to enter into 
some aspects of their thoughts deeply or systematically. Only those prob- 
lems are discussed that are connected with the parallel passages under 
examination. This is a limitation of the method and one can even con- 
sider it a shortcoming; the benefits, however, are that the abundant 
parallel material was rendered digestable and a possible basis for further 
research was created. 

A methodical starting point was formed by the more technical aspects 
of borrowing, and only thereafter were the substance and the meaning 
of the material reviewed. First, the true parallels had to be circumscribed 
and the alterations had to be defined, and only thereafter could the con- 
tents be compared. In previous literature on the subject, one of the 
stumbling blocks to a satisfying description of the relationship between 
the two writers appeared to be the ways in which they were compared. 
Content was generally made the starting point while efforts to work from 
a more formal or technical base, on the other hand, were not carried 
through as far as they could have been. The methodological problem 
involved here is related to a more general one in studies of comparison 
that transgresses the borders of this particular study; the problem is that 
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of comparing two authors to one another without introducing ideas that 
are inessential, irrelevant or even alien to them. By first comparing 
words and phrases on a strictly technical basis a solid framework for fur- 
ther advances is created. Passages were analysed in detail, and attention 
was directed to the construction of sentences and to the usage and mean- 
ings of words. The passages were then compared for shifts of grammar 
or vocabulary. The borrowings were next reviewed within Clement’s 
own line of thought. The question was raised of what Clement’s inten- 
tions had been in absorbing this material into his own work. An underly- 
ing conviction was that by knowing his intentions a clearer view might 
be obtained about Clement’s own contribution to the borrowed material. 
In the larger sense, this perspective is equivalent to an insight into the 
varying operation of Jewish and Christian hermeneutics. 

In this way the formal transpositions were evaluated on the basis of 
their content. When a similar phenomenon turned up several times, a 
pattern could be defined. To accurately delimit these patterns it was 
necessary to study the borrowed material as a whole. The investigations 
were limited, however, to the Stromateis where Philo was most frequently 
alluded to and where he, indeed, played a dominant role among the 
sources, but the same method could well be applied to the rest of Cle- 
ment’s works. 

It was preferable to work through the method consistently since a com- 
parison is easier to make when each unit of analysis has a similar 
framework. In the course of this study, it became evident that Clement 
did not always use Philo for the same reason. These variable motives 
make it more difficult to discover patterns in the content. Clement may 
lean on Philo in a traditional apologetic theme, or he may use him 
polemically. His polemical intentions, moreover, are not always the 
same. Yet in spite of these varying circumstances, the method brought 
to the fore a consistently biblical component that was relevant not only 
for the form but also for the content. In dealing with Clement’s criteria 
for selecting material from Philo, this biblical element will be discussed 
more extensively. 

In summary then, the method of investigation has been to review and 
to assess the large body of potentially Philonic material. Clement’s 
technique of working has been examined at close range in cases of certain 
Philonic borrowing. Attempts have been made to give a clearer view of 
Clement’s intentions in this process, to characterize his method of selec- 
tion and to uncover hermeneutic distinctions and alterations. Whether or 
not this approach achieves its intended objectives is up to the reader to 
decide. 
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3. Clement’s technique of borrowing 


As mentioned above, the existence of continuous sequences was most 
surprising. Méhat has already called attention to this phenomenon, but 
he has not worked out the consequences of this discovery for all possible 
passages.” Mondésert has pointed out a similar process at work in the 
biblical citations.® At the beginning of each chapter the sequences are 
presented in a schematic way. The four major sequences are dealt with 
in individual chapters while four shorter progressions are treated together 
in a single chapter. To have a balanced comparison with the isolated 
references, individual units within the sequences are rated by the same 
standards as the isolated ones are. This rating is tabulated in chapter 
VII. A total number of 206 putative borrowings were examined; 86 
formed parts of sequences, and 120 were isolated units. 

Beyond the mere fact of a progression and a derivation from one book 
in Philo, all the sequences are characterized by literal correspondences 
between Philo and Clement. Two passages, Str. IV 49,4-56,4 and Str. VI 
139,4-145,5, showed features of the sequential ones; they are not, how- 
ever, grouped among them but are dealt with in the seventh chapter, 
dedicated to the isolated references. In the first passage there is a 
sequence, and words are literally comparable, but since the comparanda 
are groups of traditional material like poetic quotations and stories about 
philosophers, a judgment about dependence must be made cautiously. It 
is possible that Philo forms the underlying source for Clement, but it is 
also conceivable that both have drawn on a pre-existing anthology, which 
could have stemmed from a school tradition. The second of these 
*dubious sequences! presents a more complicated situation; the 
references are mainly formed by commonplaces, and literality is largely 
absent. Ultimately, the two passages have been given a B (for possible 
dependence), but they have not been included among the other 
sequences because of these major dissimilarities. 

From a technical point of view, some repeated phenomena can be 
identified. In all instances, the original Philonic example is considerably 
abbreviated. Abbreviated fragments from successive paragraphs may 
present a condensed form of a section of Philo. On one occasion Clement 
explicitly announces the principle of abbreviation; at the beginning of his 
account of Moses’s life-story, Clement says ‘‘His family and his deeds 
and life are reliably related by the scriptures themselves, but have never- 
theless to be stated by us as briefly as possible." He did not, moreover, 
worry excessively about accusations of plagiarism since Clement's phrase 


? Méhat, Kephalaia, p. 242. 
* Mondésert, Clément, p. 73. 
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“by us” actually means with the words of Philo. Another characteristic 
of his technique is the abrupt way that material borrowed from Philo 
jumps into his text. These discontinuities give a strange flavor to his 
sentences and lead to illogical turns of thought. In these various ways, 
therefore, Philo’s original text is nearly always presented in a damaged 
and defective form. Repeatedly, confusion and disorder appear; words 
are shifted strangely, and sentences are chopped into cryptic fragments. 

The development of Clement’s thought would be entirely incom- 
prehensible in these sections if Philo’s text was not at hand. This applies 
not only to the readers of today but must also have held true for his own 
contemporaries. The readers for whom the Stromateis were intended may 
well have had some knowledge of the underlying texts of Philo. The 
material that forms the basis for the Stromateis could well have been 
presented as part of a course of study; the teacher’s basic notes could 
have functioned independently in a educational situation, and he 
presumably provided some explanation himself. The Stromateis as we 
know them cannot have been these notes, as some have proposed; in spite 
of their difficulties, they are well composed and polished writings. 
Apparent traces of the direct or spontaneous use of language have been 
pointed out, but these arguments are inconclusive since in the Greek of 
Clement and other writers of his period many artificial devices are 
employed. It is hard to determine whether the use of spoken language is 
a rhetorical device or records an actual situation.” 

One cannot say that Clement did his work badly or amateurishly. In 
spite of his cut-and-paste technique, his illogical insertions and his abrupt 
transitions, there are clever and ingenious inventions as well. Clement 
was capable of subtly turning the words of Philo to serve his own pur- 
poses. Material was transposed in converted and rearranged form. An 
impressive ability to vary and juggle words manifests itself persistently. 
Characteristic of his technique is also the way that borrowings tend to 
move away from their source in a distinct pattern. Clement often started 
in a relatively literal fashion, but quotation tended to turn into 
reminiscence or even less as he went on. Via introductory or transitional 
phrases one can pick up the thread of the Philonic source again. Various 
techniques thus tend to weave themselves into a single passage. 

A curious technique is the ‘jump backwards'.. Occasionally Clement 
started his borrowing well into Philo's treatise, then leaped back to the 
beginning and thereafter proceeded in a steady forward direction. The 
phenomenon has a psychological or even practical explanation; if one 
author wants to use another's text, the book or scroll will be taken and 


9 Méhat, Étude p. 321ff., 283ff. 
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leafed through. In the course of the search for a specific text, the adaptor 
may become so interested that not only the passage he had in mind but 
also other material that just struck his eye is taken over. The new 
discoveries can be developed more extensively than the original objective 
and may be recorded in a telegraphic style or in brief notes. This pro- 
cedure is clearly taking place in the backward jumps of the Stromateis. The 
phenomenon makes it almost possible for the spectator of today to look 
over the shoulder of an ancient author at work. 

Another distinctive technique occurs when Clement addresses himself 
to his source. This implied dialogue makes it clear that Clement ques- 
tions his model and uses it critically; he keeps his source at a certain 
distance. The implied dialogue may take the form of a conjunction or an 
adverb that turns the borrowed material into a hypothesis rather than an 
assertion. He may likewise frame it as an interrogative sentence. These 
additions, which are usually quite short, have a considerable effect on the 
content of the borrowing.!? In this case as well, the transformations can 
be understood only if the Philonic substratum is at hand. 

Another distinctive manner of composing could be called a process of 
accumulation. This process is characteristic of Clement’s working 
method in general; it is found when citations from other authors as well 
as Philo are involved. It is often an associative way of working in which 
one word, as it were, evokes the other without being supported by a 
logical connection; various layers of imaginative thought are piled on 
each other. This occurs particularly in the construction of allegories. 
Schematically described, Clement usually has a biblical starting point; a 
first layer of allegories is introduced, in our case derived from Philo, and 
thereafter other interpretations follow that may either have been taken 
over from other sources or invented by Clement himself. He usually 
closes with a distinctly Christian allegory. The link between the images 
is often vague, frequently no more than a specific number, around which 
the allegories are grouped. 

In general, then, Philo is used in a sketchy way by Clement, and in 
the sequences, while the degree of sketchiness may vary, the borrowings 
form a kind of framework or template on which Clement works. In spite 
of the free elaboration on his model many aspects of the process of bor- 
rowing retain an almost physical presence, as we watch the writer at his 
desk turning through his source manuscript. An analysis of his techni- 
ques of borrowing also provides a clue to the understanding of his 
motives in using Philo. 


10 see p. 110. 
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4. Parallel and diverging intentions 


At the end of the second chapter it was asked whether it was possible to 
appraise the influence of Philo on Clement.!! This question took shape 
as a choice between two alternatives; did Philo give direction to Cle- 
ment’s thought, or did Philonic borrowings merely form a flavorful fill- 
ing for the capacious Stromateis? In the light of this study it now seems 
possible to provide an answer or perhaps answers. A positive response 
seems merited where the intentions of the two coincide, but, as could be 
seen from the sustained passages, Clement did not always work accord- 
ing to a uniform plan. Clement proved to have objectives similar to 
Philo’s in some cases, but in others he used Philo’s words for quite 
dissimilar purposes. Literal borrowing, which appears in both situations, 
does not always mean that the thoughts of both authors actually tend in 
the same direction.” 

In the allegory of Hagar and Sarah, analyzed in chapter two, Clement 
directs himself to fellow Christians who reject Greek culture and philoso- 
phy. He uses Philo polemically to answer this rejection. He chooses Philo 
especially when the latter had linked an allegorical interpretation of a 
biblical passage to a philosophic scheme. These combinations have been 
frequent foci of Clement’s attention in the isolated references as well, 
where numerous examples occur.!? The intentions of Philo and Clement 
are kindred; Philo also had to defend the value and justify the attraction 
of Greek culture against the suspicions of his coreligionists.'* Clement 
seems to have a sharper tone than Philo did in this defence; this sharpness 
seems evident in his image of the prostitute, which is not found in Philo. 
The differing tones reflect the difference between measured apology and 
combative polemics. Yet the situations are similar enough to make the 
relationship very substantial. 

In the various borrowings from Philo’s De Virtutibus, examined in 
chapter IV, a polemic intention is present as well. In these cases, 
followers of Marcion, who wanted to make a distinction between the law 
of Moses and faith in Christ, are the implied antagonists. Clement 
defends the belief in one God who is the same and indivisible from begin- 
ning to end. To demonstrate that the law of Moses is not contrary to 
faith, Clement allegorizes all its prescriptions that are offered to him by 
Philo’s treatise. Curiously enough, Philo does not allegorize in De Vir- 
tutibus; for him, the various rules can stand as they are. In this case Cle- 


! chapter II, p. 47. 

1? Osborn, Beginnings, p. 12, 279. 

15 See overview, p. 224. 

'* Alexandre, Congr. (FE 16), p. 79ff. 
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ment exploits Philo for entirely different purposes and for benefits that 
Philo could not have suspected. Philo’s general intention may have been 
to make clear to the outside world that Jewish laws and usages were not 
asocial or unfriendly towards others.!5 Clement cites the same laws and 
prescriptions to convince his Christian opponents of the unity of law and 
faith. 

In addition to using him in polemics against anti-philosophic groups 
and against followers of Marcion, Clement calls on Philo’s help, as dis- 
cussed in chapter three, to retell the life story of Moses. He thus engages 
in a traditional type of Jewish biblical interpretation. Burton Mack, who 
distinguishes several major types of interpretation in Philo,!* calls this 
type encomium, ‘‘...a kind of description of the patriarchs which retells 
the biblical story in such a way as to minimize or overlook offensive traits 
or deeds and idealize those which can illustrate certain virtues. Because 
the old stories are changed in this way one may certainly see a kind of 
interpretation achieved here. But this interpretation is accomplished 
without setting up a contrast between the biblical text and the interpreta- 
tion." To a degree Clement's approach here fits well into the tradition 
of encomium; he retells the story with the words of Philo yet without 
departing far from the biblical background. Clement leans on Philo in 
both the narrative part, in which dependency is very close, and in its con- 
tinuation, in which he makes use of him in a more schematic way. In this 
latter section, Moses’s functions as a prophet and lawgiver are taken 
over, but his function as a high priest is, however, left out. Clement, 
moreover, takes new steps in developing the functions of lawgiver and 
prophet. Philo’s purpose in writing the De Vita Mosis may have been to 
give a first introduction of Jewish ideas to sympathetic pagans. Clement’s 
intentions are apologetic as well; they present a traditional argument that 
maintains that Hebrew philosophy is older than any other wisdom and 
that Plato is dependent on the Jewish law written in Greek. The one 
apology is dependent on the other even in spite of the shifts in focus. By 
taking over Philo’s Life of Moses in abbreviated form Clement plays a con- 
siderable role in transmitting the Jewish-Hellenistic tradition to later 
times.” 

In chapter five above, in which the functions of the temple and the 
vestments of the high priest were described, Philo provides, as in the 


15 Virt. 141. 

16 Mack, in SPh 3, p. 81ff. 

17 For Philo’s intentions, see Arnaldez, Mondésert a. o., VM I (FE 22), p. 13; for the 
continuous tradition, see Gregory of Nyssa, The Life of Moses, trans. A. J. Malherbe/E. 
Ferguson, 1978, Introd. p. 6. 
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story of Moses, a formal guideline. Once again the Philonic material 
parallels the Bible so closely that Philo seems almost to have served as a 
cursory or alternative biblical reading for Clement. Along this Philonic- 
biblical line Clement projects his own further interpretations. There are 
elements drawn from many other sources in this passage as well, since 
the theme of the temple and the clothing of the high priest has a long 
tradition. As in previous Christian interpretations, the high priest is 
equivalent to Christ. In a novel way, Clement introduces the inter- 
pretative concept of the descent of Christ and the ascent of the Gnostic 
soul; the two movements are described as the nucleus of the history of 
salvation. 

Some of the same patterns surface again in chapter six (VI 2; VI 3), 
where the theme of spiritual ascent was observed. In the background text 
here Philo also alludes to the ascent of the soul, as does Clement. The 
symbolism of numbers again plays a major role, as it had in the discus- 
sion of the temple. In both passages, however, the two writers diverge 
in their intentions in much the same way. The theocentric and 
cosmologic outlook of Philo is turned in a salvational and anthropological 
direction in Clement. 

The concept of God was another occasion for Clement to consult Philo. 
As pointed out in chapter six (VI 1; VI 4), he borrows Philo’s words to 
give a further elaboration of this concept. Burton Mack has distinguished 
the anti-anthropomorphic apology, to which he counts the Philonic 
passages, as a major type of interpretation. '® ‘‘This kind of interpretation 
does not appear to have produced a systematic corpus of interpretation 
of the Pentateuch as a whole, but does occur regularly where 
anthropomorphic statements about God are encountered in the Pen- 
tateuch....Philo often uses these traditional topoi to argue for the 
necessity of allegorical interpretation of the Pentateuch, but this appears 
a later rationale.’’ Philo has linked the anthropomorphic way of speaking 
about God in the Bible with the philosophical problem of the possibility 
(or rather impossibility) of knowing God. In this sense, he was Clement’s 
predecessor, since it is along this same line that Clement has proceeded. 
In Clement, the anthropomorphic way of speaking does not appear to 
have been a focus of attention. From the passages dealt with in chapter 
six, his point seems to turn around how it is possible to obtain knowledge 
of God and how God’s locality must be understood. The intentions of 
Philo and Clement are similar in an overall sense, but the emphasis is 
different; Clement, for example, changes the word God into knowledge of 
God on several occasions. 


18 Mack, in SPA 3, p. 81. 
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In this way Clement has taken over various themes, most of them 
apologetic, from Philo. Some were traditional, and they stay traditional 
in Clement’s treatment. They are transposed from a Jewish to a Chris- 
tian setting but remain closely related in their basic roles. Other ideas are 
used by Clement for his own purposes. In all cases, as will be discussed 
infra, shifts in content occur. Even in these highly Philonic passages, Cle- 
ment reveals his own themes, as it were, between the lines. This infiltra- 
tion was not limited to one single passage but was a pervasive technique 
throughout. These characteristic messages are the unity of the Old and 
the New Testament, the difference between believers and unbelievers 
and the intentional concealment of the truth.!? 

Throughout all the varying purposes for which Philo is used, one cons- 
tant manifested itself clearly: namely, the focus on the biblical texts. This 
phenomenon is not, however, a question of Clement's intentions in 
adapting Philo but is related to his criteria for selecting material from 
him. The question of intentions approaches the problem of borrowing 
from a broader contextual setting, while the problem of selection emerges 
from a narrower focus on the transposed material itself. 


5. Clement's criteria for selection 


In both the sustained and the isolated passages, again and again biblical 
quotations form part of the material taken over from Philo. The presence 
of a biblical background, in fact, appears to be a key element in Cle- 
ment's selection. The tabulation in the following section demonstrates 
the frequency with which this embedded biblical material is passed from 
the one writer to the other. As pointed out above in the analyses of the 
sustained passages, Clement sometimes leaps from one biblical text to the 
next in Philo so that his use of Philo amounts to a kind of doubled bor- 
rowing.?? 'This practice gives Clement's loose organization an extra ele- 
ment of jumpiness. The biblical excerpt is frequently identical in both 
writers; that is, the quotation begins and ends with the same words, even 
when it is only fragmentary. Clement, moreover, was often the first 
Christian writer to introduce some of these texts and frequently the only 
one of his time to use them. In some cases this biblical material presents 
unusual elements whose purpose or meaning is not at all obvious; this 
obscurity makes dependence on Philo seem all the more probable; why 
else would he have chosen such a text than from the fact that Philo cites 
it? In the isolated references particularly, the uniqueness of the quotation 
was a decisive argument for dependence. In the more traditional biblical 


19 Den Boer, Allegorese, p. 69ff. 
20 See chapter II (2. 4), p. 32. 
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texts, identity of the excerpt and its combination with a specific theme 
could tip the balance in favor of a Philonic origin. Recurrent is the fact 
that Clement selects texts from the Old Testament incorporated in Philo 
that had already been taken over in the New Testament. The ‘resonance’ 
of these texts probably played a considerable role in Clement’s selection. 

The biblical material is not always given in the form of a quotation; 
sometimes it is only a paraphrased biblical story or a generic biblical 
reminiscence. This material fits into two patterns that correspond to two 
different functions. Clement may use Philo simply to retell the biblical 
story or parts of it (chapters three and five above); here the tenor of the 
passage hardly differs from that of the Bible itself. At other times, Philo 
has provided pre-selected combinations of texts that could be used in an 
argumentation or interpretation (chapters two, four and six above). In 
both cases, Philo is treated as if he had been a cursory reader; Clement 
goes through Philo as if relevant biblical texts had been underlined 
expressly for his benefit. 

Clement’s principles of selection from Philo have been assessed on the 
basis of passages that are rated with an A or B. A more accurate idea of 
the role of the Bible has been formed in relation to distinctive themes. 
A distinction has been made between passages in which the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is central and those in which philosophical-theological 
considerations are dominant?! The distinction is a formal one; in reality, 
of course, the texts give a more nuanced picture in which the two are not 
always easily distinguished. Yet this articulation reflects the two main 
streams from which Clement’s selection is nourished. 

In the following section where the results of this research are tabulated, 
the figures are revealing about the relative importance of the various 
principles involved in Clement’s selections from Philo. The calculations 
are based on a total of 205 parallels. The passages that are rated with an 
A or a B are 125. In 35 of these cases the Bible is interpreted allegorically. 
Another 26 cases involve biblical interpretation but do not make use of 
the allegorical method. Counting these two categories together, Clement 
employs Philo for biblical interpretation on a total of 61 occasions; this 
corresponds to nearly half of all borrowings (49%). 

The allegorical methods used by Clement are described in the 
individual chapters and were referred to briefly in the section on his 
technique of borrowing.?? A biblical element to which little attention has 
been given in this study is formed by formulaic interpretations of names; 
these are usually termed etymologies. The interpretation of names was 


21 See schematic survey p. 223f. 
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very common in antiquity, not only in Jewish and Christian circles but 
also in the Greek world. Clement has taken over various of these tradi- 
tional etymologies of classical origin,?? and it is not surprising that Philo 
was an eagerly-used source in the interpretation of Hebrew names. 
These Hebrew etymologies, however, present a very mixed bag, and 
tracing their origins is by no means simple or certain. For good reasons 
it has been supposed that various traditions had already come together 
in Philo. This becomes clear through the fact that some of the 
etymologies suppose a good knowledge of Hebrew while others, on the 
contrary, reveal a weak and faulty command of the language. Another 
group seems to have been invented by Philo, while others are due to Cle- 
ment himself.?* Most of the etymologies in our comparisons occur not in 
isolated passages but in extended, securely Philonic contexts. At times 
the parentage is revealed by a change from a full and vivid statement in 
Philo to a truncated and stereotyped rendition in Clement. Etymologies 
can also be enlarged; Clement may supply further alternatives, which are 
of uncertain parentage.” These etymologies, in any case, make up a 
substantial presence within the biblical stream. 

The second main stream is formed by borrowings that focus on 
philosophical or theological concepts. They amount to 59 of the 125 
instances. No distinction is made between theology and philosophy 
because Clement does not make such a distinction himself. The largest 
percentage (21 cases) turns around ways of speaking about God; twelve 
of these cases are linked with the biblical background while in nine the 
concept of God occurs in isolated form. After the concept of God, Cle- 
ment’s attention is drawn (in descending order of frequency) to ideas 
about knowledge and wisdom and then to Platonizing interpretations of 
Scripture, in which the Bible functions as illustration of the philosophical 
concept; thus for example, the two-part division of the soul is compared 
to the two tables of the law of Moses. Slightly less frequent are borrow- 
ings that describe ascent and contemplation or homoiosis and following 
God. Even in the philosophical stream, 31 of the total of 59 cases are 
linked in one way or another to a biblical background: that is, in half of 
the occurrences. Thus Philo has also been Clement’s teacher in the 
application of philosophical thoughts to biblical material as he had been 
in the realm of more strict biblical interpretation. A few borrowings 
involve the virtues and various other themes, as can be seen in the follow- 
ing tabulation. A final component is formed by philosophical 
classifications. 


23 Treu, Etymologie, p. 192ff. 
24 A. Hanson, Philo’s etymologies, in JThS XVIII (1967) p. 128-139. 
25 Str. I 31,6. 
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In conclusion, it seems fair to say that the interpretation of Scripture 
has been Clement’s most important focus of attention in the writings of 
Philo. Next in importance are a number of philosophical and theological 
concepts, of which the concept of God was the most strongly represented. 
In this last category as well, half of the cases have biblical connections. 
The total of borrowings involving biblical quotations or biblical 
reminiscences, in fact, proves to be three-quarters of the total, and the 
importance of a biblical background for Clement’s selection could hardly 
be more strikingly evident. 


6. Schematic survey 


6.1. Total number of units 205 (listed in chapter VII) 


Sequences 86 

A 69 

B 10 A +B = 92% 

C 7 C= 8% 
Isolated references 119 

A 7 

B 39 A +B = 39% 

C 32 

D 41 C + D = 61% 

? 6 

Totals 205 

A 76 

B 49 A +B = 61% 

C 39 

D 41 C + D = 39% 

6.2.1. General division of themes 

(* means: in combination with biblical material) 

Sequences A * B = 79 Total 
philos./theol. conceptions 14 

* 13 27 

biblical interpretations * 52 52 

Isolated references A +B = 46 
philos./theol. conceptions 14 

* 18 32 
biblical interpretations a) 9 
rest 5 5 
6.2.2. Subdivision of themes 

Sequences A + B = 79 Total 
philos./theol. conceptions 27 
God 8 


tod 15 
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knowledge/wisdom 
ascent/contemplation 
images 
categories 
virtues 

Isolated references 
philos./theol. conceptions 


God 


knowledge/wisdom 
ascent/contemplation 


homoiosis/following 
elucidations 


images 


categories 
virtues 


A+B 


6.3. Division of themes in totals and percentages 


Sequences and isolated references 


philos./theol. conceptions 
* 


of which: God 


biblical interpretations 
of which: allegorical 
non-allegorical 
rest 
Total use of the Bible t 


7. Themes and shifts in meaning 


A+B 
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EN 
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In examining the individual passages, both additions to and alterations 
of the borrowed Philonic material were identified. Setting aside subjects 
that turn up only once, regular patterns emerge in the way Clement 
reshapes Philonic themes. The principal common topics are the concept 
of God, the creation of the cosmos, the position of the law, the virtues 


and wisdom. 
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7.1 God and creation 


In the narrative parts, as in the story of Moses and that of the Midianite 
women,” God appears to be much more active in Philo’s treatment than 
in Clement’s. God has a combative role; he intervenes to save the unity 
of the people; he has national features and acts in agreement with pro- 
vidence and according to a clear plan. In the non-narrative parts, in 
which the philosophical tone is accentuated, Philo and Clement are much 
closer to each other. They present a concept of God that has similar 
features although there still are some shifts of emphasis. In Philo, for 
example, the liturgical element is stressed; his God has to be honored and 
served. Philo also struggles more overtly with the language of the Bible 
in places where God is spoken about in anthropomorphic terms.?? The 
difficulty or impossibility of transposing this biblical language into 
philosophical terminology is addressed squarely. 

In comparable passages in Clement, a more abstract approach 
emerges. Repeatedly the Philonic concept of God was turned into the 
idea of the knowledge of God. In dealing with the problem of 
anthropomorphisms, Clement takes over a few aspects of Philo’s treat- 
ment without giving them real coherence. Honor and service to God are 
played down by Clement in favor of rational knowledge. From his Jewish 
predecessor, however, he learns that this knowledge has to be considered 
a gift. The powers with which God manifests himself to mankind are con- 
sistently translated by Clement into the singular, thereby converting 
them into a single power. It is striking that the concept of logos hardly 
plays any role in the passages in which Clement leans on Philo. On one 
of the few occasions in which the logos is discussed, its appearance is self- 
evident; the logeion as part of the clothing of the priest is allegorically 
interpreted as logos. Repeatedly, Clement gives all these themes a 
Christological dimension. He adapts the logeion in this way, and the 
alteration of Òvvágers into the singular dbvayte is likewise determined by 
a Christological intention; in creation, the Philonic powers actively main- 
taining contact between God and the created world are reduced to a 
singular power, which Clement centers on Christ. 

Philo has a wide range of alternatives for the name of God: God, Lord, 
Monad, The One, The Really Existent, That Which Is, He Who Is, The 
First Cause.?? Clement tends simply to adopt Beóg. In one instance tóc 
is replaced by xóptoc; the latter might reflect either the title of Christ or 


26 See p. 79ff. 

27 See note 18 above. 

28 Sandmel, Philo p. 91ff.; Dillon, Middle Platonists, p. 155; N. A. Dahl and A. F. 
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that of God in the Septuagint. Calling God &zafi; represents a shift away 
from Philo and may be connected with a later development in Middle 
Platonic thinking, a development that took place under the influence of 
the Stoa.?9 

Another intentional shift occurs when Clement replaces the word púots 
with ĝeóç. The ideas behind this change are decidedly complex, and it is 
necessary to review the background briefly. In Philo, God and gvatg are 
very closely related and are treated as equivalents. This equivalence is 
connected with Philo’s idea that the creation of the cosmos is the first and 
fundamental revelation of God. The order and organization of the 
cosmos reflects the divine order, which is by implication the order of the 
divine logos. Not only does the cosmos reflect the logos but, as noetic 
reality, the cosmos also is the divine logos in its creative power.?? By con- 
templating the cosmic order the soul can advance as far as possible 
toward the contemplation of God. The cosmos and the human soul 
thereby lie in each other's extension; the human soul is a microcosm that 
is built up according to the same principles as the macrocosm. Philo's 
most evident contribution to this line of thought is that the creator, who 
is at the same time lawgiver, has conceived the law in harmony with the 
order of creation. Like the logos, the law is not only supposed to be an 
immanent factor in God's conception?! but an active principle in crea- 
tion. Philo has attempted in this way to bring the Jewish law, as source 
of philosophical activity, into relation with philosophical conceptions; in 
other words, to link the story of creation in Genesis with Greek phi- 
losophy. 

Clement alters Philo's words in ways that give them a new perspective. 
While Philo can use púotg as equivalent for God, Clement obviously tries 
to avoid this equation. The reason that Clement replaces the word qóot; 
is, however, not entirely because of a rejection of Philo's doctrine per se. 
In Str. II 10,2; 115,1-2; IV 89,4 and Exc. 54-57,?? he denies that salvation 
comes from nature. Clement polemicizes openly against followers of 
Valentinus and Basilides and attacks their ideas, or at least his vision of 
their ideas, in which pneumatici will find natural salvation. This 
polemical attitude of Clement may well be the explanation why Clement 
avoids gúotg here as a tainted word and replaces it with 0eóc. Apart from 
the verbal substitution, there is a notable conceptual change as well. This 
stems from their changing interpretations of the history of creation. 


29 See chapter I (Lilla) p. 17; chapter IV (2. 2) p. 74ff. 

3° J. C. M. van Winden, The world of ideas in Philo of Alexandria, an interpretation 
of De Opificio Mundi 24-25, in VigChr 37 (1983), p. 211. 

31 Van Winden, see previous note, p. 209. 

3? Cf, Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I 6; II 29,2. 
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As for Philo, the revelation for Clement lies in creation and in the word 
of God, but it also lies in the Son. Clement’s Christological focus 
intervenes repeatedly to create major structural differences from Philo’s 
system. In chapter V above, Philo’s cosmological intentions were 
transformed by Clement in a similar way; because of the role of Christ, 
the history of creation is converted into a history of salvation. Such 
transformations evidently have consequences for the concept of God 
itself. 

The central position that God has in Philo, shifts in Clement in favor 
of Christ, who takes over the salvational and personal aspect of divine 
operation; he is called image of God and is presented as the object of the 
highest contemplation. This shift may be the reason why Clement’s con- 
cept of God takes on a rather abstract and impersonal tone; this flavor 
is further accentuated by adding his theme of concealment of truth. An 
intentional obscurity around the concept of God is created by this highly 
individual interest of Clement. His Philonic passages, however, include 
only a fraction of all the passages in which he speaks about God. They 
represent, so to speak, only some of the frames, whose images can be cor- 
rected or completed by the rest of the film. It is not enough to suppose, 
as some have done,?? that Clement merely consolidates and renames the 
Philonic concept of the powers of God, the duvépets, the Aóyot or the 
Aóyos, by superposing a Christological meaning; the centre of gravity 
within the concept of God itself seems to have shifted. 


7.2 Law, virtues and knowledge 


Philo links the Greek idea that right understanding leads to right 
behaviour with the Jewish premise that the standards for right behaviour 
are given in the Pentateuch. The law of Moses consists of prescriptions 
and rules in which all the virtues are incorporated. Unlike so much 
biblical material dealt with by Philo, these prescriptions are not to be 
allegorized, a fact that is related to the law’s central position. The 
divinity of the law is posited; as has been pointed out above, it is given 
in accordance with the unwritten law of nature. By knowing and follow- 
ing the law one can achieve knowledge of God as far as is possible in 
human terms. 

Clement, who’s thoughts are comparable schematically, has built up 
his scheme from different components. Differently from Philo, the law is 
not the basis of his thinking but has a subordinate role. It forms a 
preparation for knowledge and wisdom in the same way that philosophy 


33 For example Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 177ff.; 204ff. 
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does. Clement accepts the law and defends it against people who want 
to get rid of the law in a kind of exaggerated Paulinism. More than once 
Clement emphasizes the idea that the law educates to Christ without, 
however, rejecting the law. In the shift from vógos to Àóyos, which has 
been dealt with in chapter IV above, the educating role of the law is dis- 
cussed. The law leads to Christ, but simultanuously is given and 
accomplished by Christ. Following the example of Philo, Moses is put on 
the stage by Clement as lawgiver, shepherd and prophet but is rather 
quickly replaced in these roles by Christ. The function of the high priest, 
to which Philo dedicates a large section of his book on Moses, is com- 
pletely left aside by Clement, since this role has such clearly 
Christological implications in the Christian realm. 

There is no trace of a negative attitude toward the law in Clement. He 
defends the position of the law against the attacks of the followers of Mar- 
cion. He does not, moreover, echo the negative valuations that are well 
known from other Christian writers, nor does he interpret the law 
exclusively as a prefiguration of Christ.?* Yet Clement has to face dif- 
ficulties in dealing with the law similar to those other Christian writers 
before him had. How is it possible to incorporate and interpret the diver- 
sity of Jewish rules and prescriptions in the books of Moses: prescriptions 
like the prohibition against eating pork, against a man’s wearing 
women’s clothes or against muzzling an ox while it is treading out the 
corn. Unlike Philo, Clement’s solution in dealing with these prescrip- 
tions is to allegorize them. 

From the material under discussion, it is difficult to define what 
substitute Clement offers for the virtues that for Philo are based in the 
law. Filling a void left by a fulfilled law is a problem of which an 
awarenes, in a general sense at least, already emerges in the theology of 
St. Paul, when he declares freedom from the law as a matter of principle 
and substitutes for it the general precept of loving each other. The ques- 
tion is for Clement, as it had been in earlier days, where to find the stan- 
dards for normal everyday life? As it appears from the Paedagogue, the 
Stoa was of considerable influence in assessing standards and values, 
particularly in a negative sense. Marrou has pointed out that ethics in 
Clement are transfigured by adding a Christian perspective. On the one 
hand, the range of virtues that derive from the Greek world can be 
extended infinitely; when the Christian transposition takes place, on the 
other hand, Clement’s ethics are limited to the idea of following Christ, 
the incarnate Word, as enjoined in the Gospels. 


3 For example in Tertullian, who has a rather rigoristic and anti-Jewish approach, 
with perhaps the exception of Adv. Marcionem, the law is interpreted almost exclusively 
as a prefiguration of Christ. 
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In Clement the concept of virtue is strongly assimilated to his concept 
of wisdom. Marrou has termed this rational ethics.*> In the Philonic bor- 
rowings, Clement repeatedly replaces virtue with knowledge, while in 
Philo the two had equal value. The outlines of the process by which either 
the rational soul or the Gnostic reach the highest knowledge are basically 
similar in Philo and in Clement. In this process, however, the position 
of the law is shifted; for Philo, it represents the point of departure and 
forms the basis for the concepts of virtue and of God. For Clement, the 
basis is Christ and following or imitating Christ, and the final objective 
of knowledge is also conceived in a Christological sense, while the law has 
a preparatory function. When Clement draws the line of ascent to the 
ultimate goal, he projects it, in the cognitive realm, toward the 
knowledge of God and, in the realm of virtuous action, toward the 
ultimate form of following Christ: martyrdom. Martyrdom represents an 
element in Clement's theology whose importance can hardly be 
overestimated; in the passages that he takes over from Philo, however, 
it does not play a significant role.?9 


8. Final remarks 


All the variations and alterations that have been touched on above in the 
concept of God, in creation, in the position of the law, in knowledge and 
virtues have in common an important component of Christology. In their 
schematic outline, the tracks along which knowledge and wisdom can be 
achieved seem comparable. In both writers the subdivision of the human 
soul is described in similar terms. These are, however, almost peripheral 
matters when the final goal, an even more fundamental issue, appears to 
be conceived so differently. In a certain sense, Clement did not need 
Philo for drawing these general pathways; he was aware of other 
philosophical traditions in which these mechanisms could have been 
found. Philo, however, was his master in the use and interpretation of 
the Pentateuch, skills that other traditions did not provide. In addition, 
Philo's vision that made it possible to link philosophical concepts with the 
biblical message was of great influence; this vision itself must be con- 
sidered as ‘‘a step of monumental significance in the history of thought, 
a step with greater consequences for the development of philosophy and 
religion than its author could possibly have foreseen.''?? On this track 
Philo found a follower in Clement; the latter hungrily swallowed Philo's 


35 Marrou, Paed. I (SChr. 70), p. 60. 

36 Particularly in Str. IV; the only occasion on which it occurs in this context, see 
p. 76f. 

37 Runia, Philo, p. 544. 
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words and eagerly absorbed his thoughts; he used Philo’s inventions and 
misused them to provide his own. Many of the twisting threads of Cle- 
ment's theological thinking are taken from Philo but they are woven into 
a very different tapestry. 
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SAMENVATTING 


In het onderzoek Clemens van Alexandrië en zijn gebruik van Philo in de Stroma- 
teis zijn de volgende hoofdstukken te onderscheiden: hoofdstuk I, pro- 
bleemstelling, methode van onderzoek en literatuurbespreking; hoofd- 
stukken II t/m VI, analyse van samenhangende plaatsen; hoofdstuk VII, 
beredeneerde index van geïsoleerde plaatsen; hoofdstuk VIII, conclusies 
en getalsmatige uitkomsten. 

Hoofdstuk I. De tekstuitgaven van het werk van Philo en Clemens van 
Alexandrië geven in hun annotaties een grote hoeveelheid verwant mate- 
riaal aan. Wat Clemens betreft, werden reeds in de 18e eeuw door John 
Potter op ruime schaal parallelplaatsen verzameld. Het proces van iden- 
tificering is sindsdien doorgegaan, maar het is vooral aan de huidige text- 
uitgave van Otto Stählin en diens opvolgers te danken, dat het materiaal 
aanzienlijk werd uitgebreid en toegankelijk gemaakt. De belangstelling 
richtte zich bij de bestudering allereerst op het opsporen van bronnenma- 
teriaal in de tekst van Clemens; pas later en slechts sporadisch werd de 
vraag gesteld, hoe Clemens deze ontleningen in zijn gedachten inpast en 
welke functie zij in zijn werk hebben. 

De huidige studie beoogt alle plaatsen, die in de registers van de 
Stählin-editie zijn opgenomen, te behandelen en op hun waarde en af- 
hankelijkheid te toetsen. Indien er van afhankelijkheid sprake is, worden 
de volgende categorieën onderscheiden: citaat of bijna-citaat, parafrase 
en reminiscentie. Van citaat wordt gesproken, wanneer Philo duidelijk 
herkenbaar in de Clemenstekst aanwezig is, van parafrase als slechts en- 
kele woorden uit Philo overgenomen zijn en van reminiscentie als alleen 
de gedachte verwant lijkt. Deze laatste categorie kan versterkt worden 
door andere kenmerken, bijvoorbeeld wanneer beiden een bijbeltekst ge- 
meenschappelijk hebben. Omdat de methode uitgaat van de registers, 
wordt het materiaal als het ware ‘gedicteerd’; de onderwerpen worden 
geselecteerd door de manier waarop Clemens, direct of indirect, aan Phi- 
lo refereert. Bepaalde thema’s, die vanuit de literatuur bekend zijn en die 
gebaseerd zijn op een vergelijking van ideeën komen hierdoor niet aan 
bod. Het materiaal vertoont een grote verscheidenheid in thematiek, 
waardoor niet in extenso op ieder onderwerp ingegaan kan worden. In 
eerste instantie is getracht een overzicht van de probleemgebieden te 
geven. 

Van de literatuur worden in het kort de studies van P.Heinisch, 
Cl. Mondésert, H.Wolfson, A.Méhat en S. Lilla beschreven. Omdat één 
van de hoofdproblemen van een vergelijkend onderzoek er uit bestaat 
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een toetsbare methode te vinden, waarmee schrijvers met elkaar vergele- 
ken kunnen worden, wordt de literatuur vanuit deze optiek besproken. 
Getracht wordt na te gaan welke methodische opzet de individuele stu- 
dies hebben en hoe deze zich ten opzichte van elkaar verhouden. 

Hoofdstuk II behandelt Str. I 28-32. In deze passage heeft Clemens frag- 
menten uit Philo’s geschrift De Congressu overgenomen en wel op zo’n 
manier, dat de volgorde van de Philoonse tekst bewaard is gebleven. De 
opeenvolging is in deze studie sequentie genoemd. Het is een verschijnsel, 
dat regelmatig terugkeert en dat iets onthult van Clemens’ feitelijke ma- 
nier van werken. In Str. I 28-32 ontleent Clemens de allegorie van het Ha- 
gar en Sara-verhaal aan Philo. Deze vergelijkt Abraham met de onder- 
zoekende geest, die eerst de slavin of Hagar of de &yxúxhtos matdeia moet 
passeren, voordat hij tot de meesteres of Sara of de filosofie kan komen. 
De voorbereidende kennis is nodig om de filosofie en vervolgens de ware 
filosofie te bereiken. 

Elementen van deze gedachten zijn ook buiten de joods-christelijke 
omgeving aanwezig, zoals in een interpretatie van Homerus-verhalen, 
waarbij Penelope en haar slavinnen allegorisch als filosofie en voorberei- 
dende kennis uitgelegd worden. De driedeling — voorbereidende kennis, 
filosofie en wijsheid — komt eveneens voor in een filosofische traditie, die 
door de Stoa geïnspireerd is. Philo’s aandeel bestaat eruit een bijbels gege- 
ven voor de interpretatie te hebben benut. Een ander, die het Hagar en 
Sara-verhaal allegorisch heeft uitgelegd, is Paulus geweest, zonder dat 
beider allegorieën overigens enige verwantschap vertonen. Clemens, die 
in uiterst verkorte vorm de fragmenten uit Philo’s De Congressu weergeeft, 
plaatst deze binnen zijn eigen gedachtenlijn. Hierbij polemiseert hij te- 
gen mensen, die gekant zijn tegen het gebruik van de Griekse filosofie 
of deze ronduit afwijzen. Clemens’ stelling is, dat de Griekse filosofie 
nuttig is voor het zoeken naar de waarheid; vóór de komst van Christus 
was ze zelfs noodzakelijk. Hij stelt daarbij de filosofie op gelijke hoogte 
met de wet. Beiden zijn gegeven om respectievelijk de Joden en de Griek- 
se wereld tot Christus te brengen. 

Clemens gebruikt Philo dus in een polemische situatie. Enerzijds staat 
hij daarbij op gelijke lijn met Philo en neemt hij diens bedoelingen over. 
Beiden ijveren ervoor om de Griekse filosofie te verdedigen en binnen de 
eigen denkwereld een plaats te geven. De lijnen, waarlangs de ware ken- 
nis of wijsheid bereikt kan worden, lopen bij beiden parallel. Anderzijds 
wendt Clemens zich aanzienlijk van Philo af, doordat hij één van diens 
belangrijkste vooronderstellingen devalueert. Bij Philo staat de hoogste 
wijsheid gelijk aan de kennis, het onderhouden en vervullen van de wet. 
Bij Clemens wordt de wet gezien als een, weliswaar belangrijke, maar 
toch ondergeschikte tussenfase om tot ware kennis te komen. Clemens 
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past de allegorie van Hagar en Sara in een heilshistorisch perspectief en 
hij vult het einddoel van ware kennis christologisch in. 

Hoofdstuk III. In Str. 1150-182 verhaalt Clemens met woorden, die ont- 
leend zijn aan Philo’s geschrift De Vita Mosis, de levensloop van Mozes. 
Het is opmerkelijk, dat Clemens zijn ontleningen zo inkort, dat het 
raamwerk van het bijbelverhaal overblijft, m.a.w. Clemens vertelt 
Ex.2:1-10 met de woorden van Philo. De laatste staat in een joodse tradi- 
tie van bijbelinterpretatie, waarin de aartsvaders en hun deugden als 
ideaalbeeld beschreven worden. Philo’s bedoeling is wellicht om aan 
geïnteresseerde buitenstaanders een inleiding in de joodse gedachtenwe- 
reld te geven. Clemens volgt deze apologetische traditie en hij plaatst de 
passage in een context, waarin hij argumenteert, dat de joodse filosofie 
ouder is dan welke wijsheid ook, en dat Plato afhankelijk is van de joodse 
wet. 

Clemens neemt niet alleen het ‘historische’ verhaal van Mozes’ le- 
vensloop over, maar ook Philo’s ‘onhistorische’ uitwerking, waarbij de 
titels en de functies van Mozes centraal staan. In De Vita Mosis komt 
Mozes als wetgever, hogepriester en profeet naar voren. De functie van 
hogepriester laat Clemens weg, waarschijnlijk omdat deze rol in zijn visie 
aan Christus toebehoort. De Vita Mosts kan als een blauwdruk voor het 
tweede deel van Clemens’ passage beschouwd worden, waarbij de 
uitwerking geheel zelfstandig is. Het belang van deze passage is op 
zichzelf niet groot en moet vooral gezocht worden in het doorgeven van 
dit genre literatuur naar latere tijd, vgl. bijvoorbeeld De Vita Mosis van 
Gregorius van Nyssa. 

Hoofdstuk IV. In Str. II 78-100 heeft Clemens op grote schaal geselec- 
teerd uit Philo’s De Virtutibus. Van bijna iedere bladzijde van dit tractaat, 
ware het een moderne uitgave, neemt Clemens enkele regels over en zo 
doorloopt hij Philo’s geschrift van paragraaf 8 tot 217. Ook oorspronke- 
lijk niet verbonden zinnen worden door Clemens tot één zin samenge- 
voegd. De reeks ontleningen geeft een goed inzicht in Clemens’techniek 
van citeren. De context laat zien, dat hij polemiseert tegen mensen, die 
een onderscheid maken tussen de wet van Mozes en het geloof in 
Christus. Kennelijk richt hij zich hier tegen volgelingen van Marcion. 
Clemens verdedigt het geloof in één God, die dezelfde is en ondeelbaar 
van begin tot eind. Om aan te tonen, dat de wet van Mozes niet tegen- 
gesteld is aan het geloof, allegoriseert Clemens de bijbelse voorschriften, 
die hem door Philo’s tractaat worden aangereikt. Het is opvallend, dat 
Philo in De Virtutibus juist niet allegoriseert; de geboden en voorschriften 
gelden voor hem, zoals ze er staan. Philo’s bedoeling is om aan de bui- 
tenwereld duidelijk te maken, dat de joodse geboden sociaal-vriendelijk 
zijn en dat ze mens en dier dienen. Clemens, daarentegen, heeft een an- 
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dere intentie en citeert dezelfde voorschriften om de eenheid tussen jood- 
se wet en christelijk geloof aan te tonen. Het lijkt erop, alsof Clemens 
Philo hier gekozen heeft als een alternatieve bijbellezing, waarbij uiteen- 
lopende teksten gesorteerd en makkelijk voor de hand klaar liggen. 

Hoofdstuk V. In Str. V 32-38 worden tempel en kleding van de hoge- 
priester beschreven; Philo's De Vita Mosis II is één van de bronnen, waar- 
op Clemens terugvalt. De context behandelt het verhullend spreken en 
het gebruik van beelden in verschillende culturen. Het thema van tempel 
en hogepriester heeft een lange voorgeschiedenis en Clemens slaagt er in 
draden van verschillende tradities samen te weven. Philo vormt daarbij 
een enigszins formele leidraad, die Clemens van tijd tot tijd opneemt en 
waaraan hij allegorieën en associaties toevoegt. Wederom zijn de teksten 
zo gekozen, dat ze parallel lopen met bijbelse gegevens. 

De afsluiting van de passage maakt duidelijk, dat Clemens de hoge- 
priester met Christus identificeert. In een dubbele beweging worden de 
afdaling van Christus en de opstijging van de gnostische ziel beschreven 
in termen, die een sacramentele inslag hebben. Philo’s interesse is 
cosmologisch gericht; bij Clemens wordt deze interesse heilshistorisch 
omgebogen. Beiden hebben een uitgebreide getallenspeculatie aan hun 
uiteenzettingen verbonden. 

Hoofdstuk VI. De analyse van samenhangende plaatsen wordt besloten 
met een aantal kleinere passages. Deze zijn vanwege hun lengte onderge- 
bracht in één hoofdstuk en laten wat thematiek betreft een gevarieerd 
beeld zien. Str.II 5-6 en Str.II 46-52 behandelen het Godsbegrip en het 
anthropomorfistisch spreken over God. De discussie speelt zich af op het 
raakvlak van de filosofische Godskennis en het bijbels taalgebruik. Bij 
Philo is het anthropomorfistisch spreken uitgangspunt voor zijn verdere 
gedachtenbepaling; bij Clemens zijn het vooral de filosofische implica- 
ties, die naar voren komen. De indruk bestaat, dat Philo de bijbelse ach- 
tergrond meer aannemelijk moet maken tegenover zijn tijdgenoten dan 
Clemens. 

Str.V 67-68 en Str.V 71-74 hebben als thema de opstijging van de 
gnostische ziel. Evenals in Str. V 32-38 wordt hierin uitgebreid gespecu- 
leerd over getallen. Clemens heeft Philo’s theocentrische en cosmologi- 
sche benadering anthropologisch en christologisch omgebogen. 

Hoofdstuk VII. De losse referenties, die geen deel uitmaken van de se- 
quenties, worden samen met de sequenties ondergebracht in een ‘cata- 
logue raisonné’. Allereerst wordt getracht vast te stellen in hoeverre er 
sprake is van afhankelijkheid; hierbij worden vier onderscheidingen ge- 
maakt: zeker (A), waarschijnlijk (B), niet te bewijzen (C), niet (D). Om- 
dat iedere plaats een eigen problematiek met zich meebrengt, wordt niet 
getracht om ieder onderdeel uitvoerig te bespreken, maar eerder om een 
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totaaloverzicht te geven. Zo veel mogelijk wordt kort beargumenteerd, 
waarom de waardering is gegeven. 

Hoofdstuk VIII. Concluderend worden in dit slothoofdstuk de techni- 
sche aspecten en de bedoelingen van Clemens’ ontleningen besproken. 
Voorts worden zijn selectiecriteria en de verschuivingen in thematiek be- 
schreven en worden de absolute en relatieve uitkomsten van het onder- 
zoek getalsmatig in kaart gebracht. Uit deze getallen komt naar voren, 
dat in driekwart van de gevallen, waarin Clemens in de Stromateis, zeker 
of waarschijnlijk, van Philo afhankelijk is, een bijbelse passage in de Phi- 
loonse tekst voorhanden is; deze conclusie geldt zowel voor sequenties als 
voor geisoleerde plaatsen. Dit toont aan, dat niet zozeer de (Midden) 
Platoonse gedachtenpatronen, die bij beiden aanwezig zijn, maar veeleer 
de bijbelse interpretatie, eventueel verbonden met een filosofisch con- 
cept, voor Clemens de blikvanger is geweest bij het ontlenen uit Philo. 
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STELLINGEN 


behorende bij het proefschrift van J.L. van DEN Hoek, Clement of 
Alexandria and his use of Philo in the Stromateis 


I 


Dat de Stromateis van Clemens van Alexandrië zo moeilijk toegankelijk 
zijn, is voor een deel te wijten aan zijn manier van associëren. Dit stijl- 
middel, dat willekeurige woorden, begrippen en voorstellingen met 
elkaar verbindt, heeft meer affiniteit met poëzie of muziek dan met 
redenerend denken. 


II 


Uit het volgende voorbeeld blijkt, hoezeer de Engelse spelling 
diachronisch en etymologisch van aard is en hoe weinig ze bepaald wordt 
door fonetische middelen. Het woord ‘fish’ zou fonetisch door ghoti 
weergegeven kunnen worden, wanneer men de letterklanken onleent aan 
de woorden, laugh, women en nation. 


Voorbeeld toegeschreven aan G.B. SHAW 


III 


De serie Biblia Patristica. Index des citations et allusions bibliques dans la lit- 
térature patristique (Paris, 1975- ) blijkt een effectief werkapparaat te zijn. 
Niet alleen voor text-critisch onderzoek van de bijbel en voor de 
geschiedenis van de exegese, maar ook voor een vergelijkend onderzoek 
tussen twee of meer auteurs in de vroege kerk biedt de serie unieke 
mogelijkheden. 


IV 


Het is aan te bevelen de denominatie ‘Nederlands Hervormd' in de 
Verenigde Staten te handhaven en niet te vertalen door ‘Dutch 
Reformed', aangezien de hervormde kerken van Nederlandse afkomst in 
de nieuwe wereld hun eigen weg zijn gegaan en niet zomaar met de 
Nederlandse situatie gelijkgesteld kunnen worden. 


V 


Het bouwplan van de S. Stefano Rotondo in Rome (468-483) kan 
beschouwd worden als een opzienbarende conceptie in de vroeg- 
christelijke architectuur. De uitvoering van het interieur, in het 
bijzonder van de ionische kapitelen, is in de literatuur negatief 
gewaardeerd en beschreven als één van de laatste, beklagenswaardige 
pogingen een gebouw met gelijkvormig nieuwe kapitelen uit te rusten. 
In werkelijkheid echter, bieden de kapitelen een interessant overzicht van 
wat verschillende ateliers van de tweede tot en met de vijfde eeuw pro- 
duceerden. 


Beat Brenk, Spätantike und Frühes Christentum (Propyläen Kunstgeschichte Suppl. I), 
Frankfurt am Main, 1977, p.66 


VI 


De advertentie “God loves you and has a wonderful plan for your bank 
account’’ geeft aan hoezeer in de Verenigde Staten charisma en Wall 
Street op elkaar afgestemd zijn. 


Omega ministries, in The Saturday Evening Post, Indianapolis, Febr.’87, p.39 


VII 


De Egyptische hoofdsteun kan de antieke versie van een modern hoofd- 
kussen genoemd worden. De houding van het lichaam is echter beperkt 
tot ‘zijligging’, waarbij de schouder als het ware een buffer vormt tussen 
hoofd en lichaam; gelegen op de rug zou men, vanwege de hoogte van 
de hoofdsteun, een uiterst oncomfortabele slaap genieten. 


Lexicon der Agyptologie, Wiesbaden, 1979, s.v. Kopfstütze 


VIII 


In Nederland wordt een vrouw, die haar eigen familienaam voert, door 
instellingen als verzekeringsbanken of nutsbedrijven veelvuldig 
aangeschreven met ‘‘De Heer’’; dit verschijnsel wordt nog versterkt, 
indien haar naam voorzien is van een titel. Om die reden lijkt het raad- 
zaam haar identiteit met haar voornaam te bekrachtigen. 


IX 


Haplografieén mogen in het onderzoek naar de verwantschap van hand- 
schriften niet veronachtzaamd worden. Een relatief hoog aantal coin- 


cidente haplografieén in twee handschriften vormt een overtuigende 
*Bindefehler'. 


Paul Maas, Textkritik, Leipzig, 31957 
Giorgio PAsQuALI, Storia della tradizione e critica del testo, Firenze, ?1952 


x 


When God created man, She was just practising. 


